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BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
Author’ of “On the Night Desk,’ etc. 


I. 
THE FIRST DINNER. 


HIS is the story of a year, beginning on New Year’s Eve. 
In the main it is the story of four—two artists and two 


writers—and of a paper which these four started. Three of 
them—the artists and one of the writers—toiled and dwelt together in 
rooms near Union Square and earned a good deal of money sometimes 
when matters went well. The fourth—the other writer—did some- 
thing in an editorial way, and thus had a fixed income; that is, he 
fixed it every Saturday in such manner that it sometimes lasted until | 
Wednesday of the following week. Now and then he sold a story or a 
poem “ outside” and was briefly affluent, but these instances were un- 
plentiful. Most of his spare time he spent in dreaming vague and 
hopeless dreams. His dreams he believed in, and, being-possessed of a 
mesmeric personality, Barrifield sometimes persuaded others to believe 
also. 
It began—the paper above mentioned—in the café of the Hétel 
Martin,—pronounced with the French “ tang,” and a good place to get 
a good dinner on New Year’s Eve or in any other season except that 
of adversity, no recollection of which period now vexed the mind of 
the man who did something in an editorial way, or those of the two 
artists and the writer, who worked and dwelt together in rooms near 
Union Square. In fact, that era of prosperity which began in New 


York for most bohemians in the summer of ninety-six was still in ‘its 
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full tide, and these three had been caught and borne upward on a crest 
that as yet gave no signs of undertow and oblivion beneath. But Barri- 
field, still editing at his old salary, had grown uneasy and begun to 


‘dream dreams. He did not write with ease, and his product, though 


not without excellence, was of a sort that found market with difficulty 
in any season and after periods of tedious waiting. He had concluded 
to become a publisher. : i 

He argued that unless publishers were winning great fortunes they 
could not afford to pay so liberally for their wares. He had been him- 
self authorized to pay as much as fifteen cents per word for the product 
of acertain pen. He forgot, or in his visions refused to recognize, the 
possibility of this being the result of competition in a field already 
thickly trampled by periodicals, many of them backed by great capital 
and struggling, some of them at a frightful loss, towards the final and 
inevitable survival of the richest. As for his companions, they were 
on the “ outside,” so to speak, and swallowed stories of marvellous cir- 
culations and advertising rates without question. Not that Barrifield 
was untruthful. Most of what he told them had come to him on good 
authority. If, in the halo of his conception and the second bottle of 
champagne, he forgot other things that had come to him on equally 
good authority, he was hardly to be blamed. We all do that, more or 
less, in unfolding our plans, and Barrifield was uncommonly optimistic. 

He had begun as he served the roast. Previous to this, as is the 
habit in bohemia, they had been denouncing publishers and discussing 
work finished, in hand, and still to do; also the prices and competition 
for their labors. The interest in Barrifield’s skill at serving, however, 
had brought a lull, and the champagne a golden vapor that was fraught 
with the glory of hope. It was the opportune moment. The publica- 
tion of the Whole Family may be said to have dated from that hour. 

Barrifield spoke very slowly, pausing at the end of each sentence to 
gather himself for the next. Sometimes he would fill a plate as he 
deliberated. At other times he would half close his eyes and seem to 
be piercing far into the depths of a roseate future. 

“ Boys,” he began, in a voice that was fraught with possibility, . 
and selecting a particularly tender cut for Perner, who was supposed 
to have an estate somewhere, “ boys,”—he laid the tempting slice on 
Perner’s plate, added a few mushrooms, some brown gravy, and a gen- 
erous spoonful of potato, then, passing the plate to Perner and begin- 
ning to fill another,—“ I’ve been thinking of—of a—of the—greatest” 
—pausing and looking across the table with wie hypnotic eyes— 
“the greatest scheme on—earth !” 

Amid the silence that followed this announcement he served the 
next plate. Then Van Dorn, who had been acquainted with him longer 


than the others, spoke: 
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“ What is it this time, old man ?” 

Barrifield turned his gaze on Van Dorn and laughed lazily. He was 
handsome, rather stout, and of unfailing good-nature. He pushed back 
his blond hair and rested his gray magnetit eyes steadily on the artist. 
Then he laughed again and seemed to enjoy it. Van Dorn, who was 
slender, impulsive, and wore glasses, laughed, too, and was lost. Barri- 
field handed him a filled plate as he said: 

“ You're just right, Van, to say this time,—just right. There have 
been—other—times; other times.” He was filling the third plate. 
He paused and laughed till he shook all over. “ Van remembers a 
pictorial syndicate he and I once started,” he said to Livingstone as . 
he handed his plate. “We spent nearly—nearly a thousand dollars 
and a lot of time—that is, Van did,—getting up some stuff, and then 
sold one picture to one paper for three dollars !” 

He leaned back in his chair to enjoy a laugh, in which, this time, 
all joined. 

“ And never got the three dollars,” added Van Dorn at last. 

“ And never got the three dollars,” echoed Barrifield. “ Tt was a 
beautiful scheme, too, Van knows that—beautiful!” Then all laughed 
again. 

Barrifield began to furnish his own plate now, and became serious. 

“This scheme is different,” he observed at last; “it’s been tried. 
It’s been tried and it hasn’t. The scheme that’s been tried”—he helped 
himself to the rest of the mushrooms and gravy— we’ll improve on.” 

' The others caught the collective pronoun, and began to feel the 
pleasant sense of ownership that « comes with the second bottle and a 
scheme. 

“ Our scheme will beat it to death.” He lowered his voice and shot 
a cautious glance at the other tables. “ Boys,” he whispered, “it’s a 
high-class weekly at a low price!” 

He looked from one to the other to note the effect of this startling 
announcement. It was hardly manifest. The three seemed to be eat- 
ing more or less industriously and without much care of anything else. 
They were thinking, however. 

_ “Tt’s a field,” observed Perner at last. 

“ Barrifield,” said Van Dorn, who sometimes made puns. 
- » Barrifield became excited. He did this, now and then. 

“Field! It’s the field,” he declared fiercely,—“ the only field! 
Everything else is full. There’s a ten-cent monthly in every block 
in New York! And”—whispering hoarsely—“ even then they’re get- 
ting rich! Rich! But there’s only one high-class family weekly at 
less than were dollars in the country, and that’s a juvenile! What 
I propose”—he was talking fast enough now—“ is to establish a high- 
class family weekly—for the whole family—at one dollar a year!” 
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He paused again. His words had not been without effect this time. 
The three listeners knew thoroughly the field of periodicals, and that 
no such paper as he proposed existed. His earnestness and eager 
whisper carried a certain weight, and then, as I have said before, he 
was strangely persuasive. Perner, who had once been engaged in busi- 
ness and had, by some rare fortune, kept out of the bankruptcy court, 
was first to speak. His'“ ten years’ successful business experience,” 
which he referred to on occasion, gave his opinion value in matters of . 
finance, though at present he was finding it no easy problem to keep - 
up with the taxes on a certain tract of vacant property located rather 
vaguely somewhere in the Southwest and representing the residue of 
his commercial triumphs. He was a tall, large-featured man, cleanly 
shaven, and, like Van Dorn, wore glasses. 

“Can you do it, Barry ?” he said, looking up with an expression of 
wise and deep reflection. “ Won’t it cost you more than that to get up 
the paper ?” 

“That,” observed Barrifield calmly, “is the case with every great 
magazine in the country. The | Paper and printing cost more than 
they get for it.” ‘ 

“They make it out of the anatiien, you know,” put in Living- 
stone timidly. 

Livingstone was younger than the others, and had a smooth, fresh 
face. 

“ Of course,” snapped Perner, “I know that! But they’ve got to 
have circulation before they can get the advertising, and it takes time 
and money, barrels of it, to get that!” 

“ We'll furnish the time,” suggested Van Dorn, sawing at his meat, 
“if Barry’ll put up the capital.” 

Barrifield looked up quickly. 

“T’ll do it!” he announced eagerly ; “ I’ll do it!” 

The others showed immediate interest. Barrifield looked from one 
to the other, repeating his assertion as if signing a verbal contract. 
Then his gaze wandered off into nowhere, and he absently fed himself 
and waited for the spirit to move further. 

“ T’ll furnish the capital,” he continued deliberately at length, “ and 
it won’t be money, either.” The three faces watching him fell. “That 
is, not much money. It’ll take a little, of course. I know where I 
could get all the money I want,—a dozen places, yes, fifty of them— 
but this isn’t a money scheme. If it was I could get it. I know any 
number of men, capitalists, that would jump at it. But that isn’t what 
we want. We want men who know what a paper is, and can do the 
work themselves.” 

“ We want a good advertising man first,” said _—_— the business- 


like. 
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“ That’s good sense,” assented Barrifield, at which Perner felt com- 
plimented and began to assume proprietary airs. “ Those things we can 
hire,” Barrifield continued. “ We shall want several men in clerical and 
executive positions. The general direction and management of affairs 
we shall of course attend to personally. We could get a business man- 
ager with all the money we need if we wanted him, but he’d be some 
fellow with no appreciation of the kind of a paper we intend to make, 

-and would try to cut down and stick to old methods until he choked the 
plan, just as many a good plan has been killed before.” 

The third bottle of champagne had been opened. | 

“ That’s exactly right,” declared Perner, as he lifted his glass, while 
the others nodded. “ Half the periodicals running to-day are starved 
and killed by the business office. Why, MacWilliams of Dawn told 
me yesterday that he couldn’t buy that Easter poem of mine just be- 
cause there had been a kick an" ane on the twenty-five he paid me 
for the Christmas thing, and—— 

“ What’s your scheme, Barry ?” interrupted Van Dorn, who did not 
want Perner to get started on the perennial subject of editorial wrongs. 

Barrifield filled his glass and drained it very slowly. Then he set 
it down and wiped his lips with his napkin. The waiter brought 
coffee and cigars. He selected a long, dark Perfecto and lighted it 
with the air of one making ready to unburden himself of deep wisdom. 

“ Did any of—you—fellows,” he began, puffing the smoke into the 
air and following it with his eyes, “ ever hear of a man named Frisby? 
Did you, Perny? Did you, Stony?” dropping his eyes from one to the 
other. 

“T have,” said Van Dorn. “Runs a paper called the Voice of 
Light, with prize packages and the worst illustrations in the world.” 

“That’s the man!” assented Barrifield. “Old friend of mine. 
Yankee by birth, and one of the keenest publishers in the country. 
That paper, the Voice of Light, has a circulation of nearly one-half 
million copies!” 

“ He ought to get better pictures then,” grunted Van Dorn. 

“ Exactly!” nodded Barrifield. ‘“That’s one place we'll improve 
on Frisby’s scheme.” 

“T didn’t suppose religious papers ever had schemes,” observed 
Livingstone. . 

Barrifield grinned. 

“ Did you ever see a copy of the Voice °” he asked. 

“T have,” said Perner. “It offers twenty-five dollars’ worth of 
books and a trip to the Holy Land for one year’s subscription.” — 
“That’s it! That’s the paper!” laughed Barrifield. 


“ But our paper won’t be a religious paper, will it, old man?” asked - 
Livingstone anxiously. 
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“ Not in the sense of being ecclesiastic. It will be pure in morals 
and tone, of course, and at the same time artistic and beautiful,—such 
a paper as the Youth’s Friend, only larger in its scope. It will, as I 
have said before, appeal to the whole family, young and old, and that 
is another improvement we’ll make on Frisby’s scheme.” 

“ What’s the price of Frisby’s paper?” asked Perner. 

“Two dollars a year. Poor matter, poor pictures, poor paper, poor 
printing, poor prizes, and two dollars a year. We'll give them high- 
class matter, high-class pictures, fine printing, beautiful paper, splen- 
did prizes, all for one dollar a year, and that’s where we'll make the 
third and great improvement on Frisby’s scheme.” 

“ But how’ll you do it without money, Barry? That’s the improve- 
ment we want,” laughed Livingstone. 

“That,” said Barrifield, letting his voice become a whisper once 
more, “ that isn’t an improvement. That’s Frisby’s scheme!” 


II. 
FRISBY'S SCHEME. 


BaRRIFIELD lighted a fresh cigar and blew more smoke into the air. 

“ Frisby told me himself,” he said drowsily, and apparently recall- 
ing certain details from the blue curling wreaths. “I lent him money 
and helped him into a position when he first came here, and he’s never 
forgotten it. He held the position five years and learned the publish- 
ing business. Then he started the Voice of Light. He did it without 
a dollar. He told me so.” 

Livingstone leaned forward eagerly. 

“ But I say, old man, how did he do it then?” 

“Nerve. Nerve and keen insight into humanity. The Voice of 
Light had been started by some fellows who had spent all their money 
trying to build it up on the old lines and failed completely. They had 
tried to sell out, but nobody would have it. They had no assets,— 
nothing but debts. 

“ Then they tried to give it away. They tried a good while. Frisby 
heard of it at last and went over and said they might give it to him. . 
They did it. He didn’t have a dollar. 

“ He had some good clothes, though, and he put them on. He put 
on the best he had, and he went over to the printers. The Voice owed 
them a good bill, and they were glad to hear the paper had changed 
hands. Their account couldn’t get any worse, and Frisby’s clothes and 
manner indicated that it might become better. He told them he con- 
templated getting out at once a special edition of a million copies. He 
intimated that if they couldn’t handle such a number of papers he 
would be obliged to arrange fur them elsewhere. They almost hugged 
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Frisby’s knees to keep him from going. He didn’t have a dollar,—not 
a dollar. 

“Then he went across to an advertising agency and engaged a page 
in the Great Home Monthly and a page in the biggest Sunday-school 
paper in the world. He asked them the discount for cash and their 
special figures to compare with those of other agencies. They looked 
at his good clothes and sized up his talk, which was to the point and 
no waste words. They booked his order for four thousand dollars’ 
worth of advertising—quick, before he changed his mind. He — 
have a dollar. He told me so. 

“ He went up to the Cambridge Bible Company—biggest Bible con- 
cern in the world—and asked for cash figures on a quarter of a million 
Bibles. They thought he was crazy at first, but they made a figure 
before he went away that was less than a third what the same Bible 
sold for at retail the world over. They told him they only had half 
the order on hand. He said that those would do to start with, and that 
he would let them know when to begin delivering. He would send 
over a check when he wanted the first lot. They said that settlement 
on the first of each month would do. He did that all in one day,—he 
told me so,—and he didn’t have a dollar,—not a dollar.” 

Barrifield paused and looked from one to the other to note the effect 
of his statements. The three listeners were waiting eagerly for more. 

- Livingstone and Van Dorn were watching:his lips for the next word 
to issue. Perner was gazing into his glass, but there was a slight flush 
and a look of deep reflection on his face. Barrifield maintained silence, 
and the sense of his importance grew powerfully with each second. By 
and by his eyes half closed and drifted vaguely into the unseen. | Liv- 

_ ingstone promptly recalled him. 

“But go on with the story, old man. What was the next step? 
It’s no fair play to get us all worked up this way and then go to sleep.” 

Barrifield chuckled lazily. 

“ That’s all,” he said ; “ the rest is mere detail. Frisby went home 
and got up copy for his advertising. He gave the Bible as a premium. 
It was a three-dollar Bible. Sold at three dollars the world over, and 
you know there’s not supposed to be much profit in Bibles. Frisby 
filled up the pages he had engaged, offering in glowing terms the Bible 
and the paper both for two dollars. He got the endorsement of the 
Rev. Montague Banks, whose name is familiar to every man, woman, 
and child between the oceans, and he sold over one hundred thousand 
_ Bibles during the first siz weeks! One hundred thousand! He told 
me so!” 

Barrifield’s voice dropped to an intense whisper as he made this last 
statement, and the effect was tremendous. The others stared at him, 
at the ceiling, and at each other. They repeated the figures and added 
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under their breath various exclamations peculiar to each. Livingstone, 
who did not swear except when he pounded his finger or stumbled over 
a chair in the dark, only said: 

“ By gad! old man, by gad!” 

“In one day,” continued Barrifield, leaning half across the table 
and emphasizing each word with a slight motion of his head, “in one 
day he got in six thousand dollars, cash! Think of it!” 

The others were thinking, and thinking hard. Perner was first » 
venture an objection. : 

“ But that was a <egaag oe, Barry, atte a Bible for a premium. 
We could hardly expect—— 

“ That’s just where you’re wrong,” anticipated Barrifield. “ Ours 
will be religious in tone, too, and a home paper besides. It will go to 
every household that Frisby’s would reach, and to thousands besides 
who are not of any particular denomination. We also will offer Bibles, 
but we will offer other things too. We will offer watches, and cameras, 
and premiums for boys and girls; dolls, fishing tackle, and guns——” 

“T should think,” interrupted Van Dorn dryly, “that with a gun 
and a Bible we might gather in the mosf of them.” 

“ Now youre talking sense!” said Barrifield excitedly. “ We'll get 
all of them. We’ll capture the whole country. Frisby had a quarter 
of a million circulation in six months! We’ll have half a million cir- 
culation in three months! Mark my words—half a million in three 
months !” 

“ But the price, Barry! A dollar a year and a premium.” Perner 
was still unsatisfied. ‘“ How are we going to do it?” 

_ Barrifield regarded him in a superior way. 

' “The paper itself,” he said, “will cost us less than fifty cents a 
year, even figuring on.a basis of only a quarter of a million circulation. 
Most of the premiums can now be bought for less than the other fifty. 
Those that can’t we'll give just the same, only we’ll add on the differ- 
ence in the form of postage and packing. Nobody ever thinks of ob- 
jecting to a slight additional charge for postage and packing.” 

He drew forth a paper on which there were figures. A round of 
chartreuse was being served, and. in its yellow radiance all difficulties 
dissolved and all things became possible. He laid the sheet down where 
everyone could see it more or less distinctly. 

“The white paper,” he continued “ will cost less than four cents 
a pound,—less than one-half cent for each copy. The paper is always 
the big expense. Every publisher will tell you that. The paper for 
quarter of a million copies will cost twelve hundred and fifty dollars ; 
the press-work about five hundred dollars. Everything else will cost 
less than another five hundred, so that a hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year will more than cover the cost of getting out the 
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paper ; but say it costs that,—we want to figure full,.you know,—and 
then another hundred and twenty-five for premiums, or quarter of a 
million in all, which will be covered by actual subscription money, to 
say nothing of advertising returns, which ought to at least, counting 
three pages a week, be not less than one hundred and fifty thousand 
the first year, and that will be clear profit to be divided. I’ve figured 
it down to that to be on the safe side. With a half million circulation, 
of course, it would be twice as much and no extra cost except press- 
work and white paper. I-tell you, boys, it’s the greatest scheme ever 
conceived.” 

’ He ran the items over glibly and pushed the paper across the table 
for each to examine in turn. The figures were beautifully made, and 
seemed to add correctly. If there were a few minor items, such as post- 
age, clerk hire, and cost of circulation, omitted it was probably because 
they were too insignificant to be considered. The general feeling was 
one of elation. In the spell of silence that lay upon them each began 
' to dream on his own account, and to build a castle about which shim- 
mered the radiance of easily acquired wealth. In Livingstone’s face 
there was a look that did not appear in the faces of his companions. 
It was not more eager, perhaps, but it was also tender. He was ten 
years younger than the others. Affluence meant much to all of them, 
but to him it meant something ne of — the 
others did not know. 

“ But we'll have to have a little money to start on, won’t we, old 
man?” asked Van Dorn at last reflectively of Barrifield. 

“Why, yes, I suppose a few hundred will be needed at the start 
to pay such little bills as may be presented. We want to impress 
everybody with the fact that we pay cash, don’t you see? And dis- 
count everything. By paying the first bill the minute it’s presented 
we’ll make them think we’ve got a million back of us, and the next bill 
will be held till we call for it. Frisby didn’t have a dollar,—not a 
dollar,—but then the Voice of Light was established and possibly had 
some slight income, besides certain fixtures and connections, all of 
which we would have to secure, and probably at some cost. I could 
invite in all the money needed—all we need. Of course, it would be 
better if we could handle everything ourselves and not feel under any 
outside obligations. I could manage a fourth of it all right, or even 
a third——” He hesitated and looked dreamily across the table at 
the others. 

Perner was first to speak. 

“T’m like Frisby,” he laughed, “T haven’t got a dollar—in money.” 
He made this statement in a manner that indicated he might have 
vast possessions in real properties or stocks. “I suppose I could man- 
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age a sixth, though, some way,” he concluded suddenly, as if to regain 
a hold on a golden opportunity that was about to slip from his grasp. 

The glamour of prospective riches was upon them. Van Dorn, re- 
membering an old school-mate who had prospered in commerce, stated 
incontinently that he could borrow anything from two dollars up to 
two thousand if he only had a mind to ask for it. Livingstone added 
hastily that he would take the other sixth interest even if he didn’t . 
have quite enough money saved to pay for it right away. At each of 
these statements Barrifield assured them that they were talking sense, 
and that they were as good as millionaires already. The Whole Family 
had become definite. The friends were in high spirits as they rose to 
leave. The waiter who helped them on with their coats was liberally © 
remembered. 

It was eleven o’clock when they stepped out into the winter night. 
Barrifield, who was a married man and a suburban Brooklynite, took 
the South Ferry car at Broadway. The other three set their faces 
north in the direction of their apartments. Van Dorn was a widower. 
Perner was a confirmed bachelor, and Livingstone also unmarried. 
They were untrammelled, therefore, as to their hours and habits. 

As they marched up Broadway they laughed a great deal. They 
were prone to see the humorous side of life in all its phases, and the 
new paper with its various premium combinations furnished a novel 
source of amusement. It may be that the champagne stimulated the 
tendency to mirth, for the three became really hilarious as they pro- 
_ ceeded. 

On the corner of Tenth Street they halted. Across the way there 
was a long line of waiting men that extended around the corner in 
either direction. 

“ What’s that?” exclaimed Perner. 

“Why, don’t you know?” said Van Dorn, “ that’s the bread line. 
They get a cup of coffee and a loaf of bread every night at twelve 
o’clock. Old Fleischman, who founded the bakery, made that provision 
in his will. . They begin to collect here at ten o’clock and before, rain 
or shine, hot or cold.” | 

“ It’s cold enough to-night!” said Livingstone. 

They drew nearer. The waifs regarded them listlessly. They were 
a ragged, thinly clad lot—a drift line of hunger, tossed up by the tide 
of chance. 

The bohemians, remembering their own lavish dinner and their 
swiftly coming plenitudé, regarded these unfortunates with silent 
compassion. 

“TI say, fellows,” whispered Livingstone presently, “ let’s get a lot 
of nickels and give one to each of them. I guess we can manage it,” 
he added, running his eye down the line in hasty calculation. 

The others began emptying their pockets. Perner, the business- 
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like, stripped himself of his last cent and borrowed a dollar of Van 
Dorn to make his share equal. Then they separated and scoured in 
different directions for change. By the time all had returned the line 
had increased considerably. 

“ We'd better start right away or we won’t have enough, ” said Liv- 

ingstone. 
He began at the head of the line and gave to each outstretched 
hand as far as his store of coins lasted. Then Van Dorn took it up, 
and after him Perner. They had barely enough to give to the last 
comers. The men’s hands stretched out long before they reached 
. them. Some said “Thank you;” many said “God bless you;” some 
said nothirg at all. 

“There’s more money in that crowd ‘hen therc is in this now,” 
said Perner, as they turned away. 

“That’s so,” said Livingstone. “ But wait till a year from to- 
night. We'll come down here and give these poor devils a dollar 
apiece—maybe ten of them.” 

Livingstone’s face had grown tender again. In fancy he saw them 
returning a year from to-night with ample charity. And another 
- would come witu them—one who would make the charity sweeter be- 
cause of bestowing it with fair hands. 


ITI. 
A LETTER FROM THE “ DEAREST GIRL IN THE WORLD,” OTHERWISE MISS 

DOROTHY CASTLE, OF CLEVELAND, TO MR. TRUMAN LIVINGSTONE, 

OF NEW YORK. 

“MY DEAR OLD TRUE: 

“T have both laughed and cried over your letter, and I have. 
thought, too, a great deal. It was. awfully jolly to think of you and 
those good friends of yours dining together on New Year’s Eve, and 
there is only one way I would have had it different, and that way would 
have seemed selfish on my part and unfair to the others too. 

“T do wish I might have been near by, though, unknown to you, 
and heard all that passed, for I know you only told me the good things 
the others said and not all the best things—those you said yourself. 
Or if you did not say them you thought them and were only restrained 
by modesty. I suppose you will get over that by and by, when you are 
as old as Perny and Barry and Van (you see I am beginning to feel 
that I know your friends and call them as you do), only I hope you 
won’t get entirely over it either, for do you know, True, that is just one 
reason why I love you,—I mean because you are fine and manly and 
modest—just old True, that’s all—and when I came to where you gave 
the money to the shivering men waiting for bread I knew just how you 
felt, and I couldn’t keep back the tears to save my life. 
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“ And I know it was you, True, who proposed it, though you didn’t 
say so, for it is exactly what you would do, and when you told how 
they put out their hands for the money, and some of them said ‘ God 
bless you,’ and how we would go there together in a year, and with 
Perny and Van, too, and give them all something again, and perhaps 
more,—a great deal more,—I wanted to put my arms about you, 
True, and give you a good hug and tell you how noble and generous you 
are, and how I wish I were more like you for your sake. 

“ What a wonderful plan that is of Mr. Barrifield’s. Do you know 
it quite startles me It seems like some fairy tale, and as for the 
figures, they fairly make me dizzy. Mr. Barrifield must be a very 
remarkable man to conceive such an extraordinary idea; and how for- 
tunate for him that he has such men as you and Van and Perny to help 
him! Between Barry and Perny with their business and literary 
ability, and you and Van to look after the pictures, I am sure you will 
get out a beautiful paper and one that ought to succeed. It seems like 
magic that it could be made to do so without great capital at the start, 
but of course Mr. Frisby did it ‘ without a dollar,’ so it is possible, and 
Barry’s plan certainly is plausible and fascinating. Then, too, if it 
should not turn out exactly as planned, he can always get those capi- 
talists to come in, you know, and while I suppose you would be obliged 
to take a very small share then it would be better than failure. 

“ You see, True, I have been thinking, as I said at the start, and 
I am with you, of course, heart and soul, in whatever you undertake, 
only, do you know, True, I can’t make myself very enthusiastic about 
it? ‘I mean I don’t feel about it as I do about your work, and as I 
felt when you wrote me that you had got into the big magazines and 
had been given a serial to illustrate by the greatest of them all. I 
hardly slept a wink that night, I was so happy for you and for myself 
and for everybody. I am glad of this, too, but it is in a different way. 

“T know it is hard to save when money is earned with one’s hands, 
for it comes little at a time, and if the paper prospers it will be easier 
for you afterwards. But somehow premiums and showy offers in big 
type don’t seem to fit in with my thought of you, and the Bible. 
premium especially doesn’t appeal to me entirely. I suppose it is all 
right and perhaps, as you say, a great many people will get Bibles who 
never had them »efore, but to me there is something almost sacrilegious 
in the thought of using the Bible as a means of making the paper sell. 
You know, True, I am not very strait-laced about such matters either, 
and after all, of course, if Mr. Frisby used it, and with the sanction of 
the Rev. Montague Banks, it must be all right... But you know also, 
True, that it isn’t for money or luxury that I care. I have had plenty 
of such things, and it is just for your own dear, trusting self, and your 
aims and triumphs, that I love you. 
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“ Your bohemian life there with Perny and Van has always seemed 
so delightful to me. You are all such good friends, and it must be 
beautiful to do your work together and then go out.and see the different 
phases of living and dying, and the struggle of existence, without the 
cares and worries of business. I have pictured you so often sitting 
about the fire at evening smoking your pipes and dreaming the dreams 
that are only of your world, and happy in that comradeship which only 
men ever understand and feel for each other. Then I have tried not 
to be jealous of the others, and to make myself believe that by and by 
when I came it would not be so hard for you to give them up, and that 
sometimes I would let you go back to them, and then for the evening 
you could forget that I had ever come into your life and changed it all. 

“You must let me say all this, True, because I feel it and know 
in spite of your noble letters to me that it will make a difference, and 
that your life will never be quite the same afterwards. And that is 
why I feel about the paper as I do, too, I suppose, for I feel that it will 
in some way rob you of the quiet happiness and the serene sweetness 
of art that you now enjoy, and for which I have been more than once 
tempted to give you up and go out of your life for your own sake. 
Only, True, I am weak and human, and can’t let you go as long as you, 
too, are weak and human enough to love me and to make us both be- 
lieve that I will be a help and an inspiration to you by and by. 

“ As I read over this letter now it seems to me neither very cheerful 
nor encouraging, and not at all the letter I started out to write. But 
if I should write another I fear I should not improve on it, and any- 
way, True, you know it is from the heart, and that always and always 
my heart is with you and for you in whatever you do or undertake. 
Write to me as often as you can and tell me the good things that 
happen and the funny things too, for I enjoy them all, and your letters 
are precious to me beyond anything that the days bring. Go right on, 
True; don’t let anything I say make you hesitate for a moment. I 
am away off here dreaming idle dreams while you are there and see 
and know. I am sure you will do what is best,—you always do,—and 
remember that whatever comes I am, now and forever, your 

oe Dorotuy.” 


IV. 
SOME PREMIUMS. 
Ir was decided to make Perner the editor. This decision was 
- reached during a lunch on Twenty-Third Street, where the proprietors 
of the Whole Family met one day some weeks after the initial dimmer. 
A number of brief and informal meetings had been held and a liberal 
amount of talk expended besides the continuous discussion and badi- 
nage in the studio where Livingstone, Van Dorn, and Perner still 
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worked, though in a manner disheartening to their publishers. The 
idea of starting a vast enterprise with little or no capital had in it 
something very fascinating to the artistic temperament, while the con- 
sideration of its unique phases and the more or less appropriate pre- 
miums to be offered afforded never-ending amusement. Work lagged, 
while hope tinted the air rose color, and the god of mirth perched by 
the side of Venus Milo on the mantle-piece. 

Livingstone, it is true, had begun, and with fine enthusiasm at 
first, a picture of the bread line as they had seen it on New Year’s Eve. 
The sketch was on canvas, and strong in composition and feeling. The 
cthers cam? over and stood one on either side of him and said so. They 
said so more than once, and with various degrees of emphasis. Perhaps 
this satisfied Livingstone, for after that his interest in the undertaking 
became that of a spectator also. The canvas stood on an easel in one 
corner and served as a diversion when the Whole Family topic was for 
the moment exhausted. 

But one day Barrifield came over just before noon and announced 
that they should organize forthwith. He had been investigating cer- 
tain premium articles, a number of which he had in his pockets. “He 
said it was necessary to have some definite address, and whoever was 
to be editor should be chosen that he might begin to cast about for de- 
sirable features. So they drifted over to the Twenty-Third Street place 
to “eat things and talk,” as Livingstone said. They had done a good 


deal. of this lately. 
While they were waiting for the dishes Barrifield began emptying 


_his pockets. He produced first from his vest an article that caused 


Livingston2 to whisper: 
“T say, old man, put that clock out of sight. You can hear it all 
over the place.” wie 
Barrifield stared at him reproachfully. 
“ That,” he said, with great deliberation, “is a watch.” 
“T wouldn’t have believed it,” said Van Dorn, taking it in his 
hand. “I thought it was a water-meter.” 
Perner held it to his ear. In his youth he had lived on a farm. 
“Twenty horse-power vibrator,” he announced, after listening. 
“Stem winder and setter,” continued Barrifield, undisturbed. 


“ Perfect time.” 


The article was passed around. 
“ Didn’t they have any thicker ones?” asked Livingstone. 


“ Well, of course,” assented Barrifield, “ it is a trifle thicker than a 
fine gold watch, but it’s a perfect gem in other respects. The manu- 
facturer of it told me he had carried one of them a year, ar“ that it 


hadn’t varied a second in that time.” 
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“Maybe it was stopped,” suggested Van Dorn, but Barrifield 
ignored this libel. 

“ Every boy will want one of the Whole Family watches,” he went 
on. “ We can sell a barrel of them in every town.” 

“ How many of them come in a barrel ?” interrupted Livingstone. 

Barrifield leaned across the table. 

“And I can buy them,” he said eagerly, “I can buy them for 
seventy-five cents! Think of it! Seventy-five cents! A five dollar 
watch, given with the finest weekly paper ever offered, for only one 
dollar a year!” 

“ How will you do “a ?” asked Perner. “ That leaves us twenty- 
five cents for the paper.” 

“ Why, you know, we’ll add something for postage and packing, as 
I said before.” 

“ Yes, and it will take something. By the time you get a box on 
that thrashing-machine, properly: nailed and mailed, it will cost - 
twenty-five cents.” Perner’s business experience was manifesting 
itself. 

.“Oh, pshaw, Perny!” protested Barrifield, “it won’t cost half so 
much. We can get boys and girls for three dollars or so a week to 
attend to all that.” 

Perner closed his eyes for an instant and saw in fancy an army of 
youthful clerks packing various premiums for mailing. Then, remem- 
bering the difficulty with which he had managed even a small business 
with less than a dozen assistants, he sighed. He knew that big busi- 
nesses really were conducted, and with a science and precision that was 
a constant source of wonder to him. Perhaps Barrifield knew the 
secret of their management. 

“Even if it did cost that,” proceeded Barrifield, “think of the 
quantity of them we will sell and the immense circulation it will give 
us. We could afford to lose a little on each and make it back on the 
advertising.” 

Perner knew nothing of advertising except that a certain paper re- 
ceived five thousand dollars a page for each issue, and Barrifield had 
assured them that the circulation of the Whole Family would be more 
than twice as great. He subsided, therefore, while Barrifield drew 
from his overcoat pocket a flat package of considerable size and weight. 
He undid the strings carefully, and a leather-bound, limp-covered book 
lay before them. 

“ That,” he said teimarghandlgy:* “ig the Bible!” 

Van Dorn reached for it and turned some of the leaves ctiriously. 

“Fi st one Van ever saw,” said Perner. 

Livingstone took up the book with thoughtful regard. 

“ Do you really think we’d better use this as a premium?” he said 

Vou, LXV.—2 
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hesitatingly. “It seems to me that it—that it’s too—that it’s over- 
doing it.” Livingstone’s smooth face flushed a little. “I mean that 
it’s been overdone already,” he added hastily and with confusion. 

“Oh, ray dear boy,” said Barrifield, “the Bible is never overdone. 
This is a finer one than Frisby used, and I can get it for just what the 
watch costs. The Whole Family and the great instructor’s Bible, worth 
both together five dollars,—all for one dollar !” 

“You don’t mean to say that this won’t cost postage!” said Perner. 

“Not a great deal. Book postage is cheap,—very cheap,—and 
think how many of them we will sell and how much good they will do! 
One half million Bibles and the Whole Family——” 

“ You didn’t bring the gun along, did you?” interrupted Van Dorn. 

Just then the dishes were served and the premiums were for the 
moment put aside. The talk, however, continued. Barrifield spoke 
of other premiums he had been considering and upon which he had 
ia secured “ special inside figures” on large quantity. He no longer men- 
| tioned hundreds and thousands in relation to the new paper. He was 

revelling in millions that were as real to him as if they were already 

to his credit at the banker’s. Presently he reviewed once more the 
story of Frisby and the Voice of Light, whose cry in the wilderness had — 
brought fortune so promptly to his aid. 
. He added fresh details recently obtained, and told how during the 
| first month, when he had been waiting for his advertising to appear, 
he had been obliged to mortgage his household effects at five per cent. 
a week in order to live. He had received one thousand dollars in the 
' first mail after the advertising appeared. And when that mail was 
brought in and laid on his desk he didn’t have a dollar in his pocket— 
notadollar. As Barrifield proceeded, any vague doubts of success that 
i had crept into the minds of his listeners disappeared. They began the 
work of organization forthwith, and Van Dorn, who had faith in Per- 
ner’s literary judgment, proposed that he be the editor. Perner in turn 
proposed Van Dorn as art editor, with Livingstone as his assistant. 
Barrifield was to be nominally business manager, though, for the 
reason that his present position consumed most of his time, and as the 
business offices for convenience were to be in the studios occupied by 
the other three, the management such as it was would for a time fall 
mostly upon Perner, who referred once more to his ten years’ successful 
experience and assumed his double responsibility with some dignity. 

A consideration of the first number’s contents was then taken up, 
with the result that they were to prepare it mostly themselves. They 
were on familiar ground now, and Perner and Van Dorn each displayed 
some evidence of fitness for.their respective positions. There must be 
two stirring serials, one of which they would buy. Barrifield knew 
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where one could be had. Livingstone could do the pictures for this 
story. The other would be more in Van’s line. 

Then they lit cigars and went back to the premiums, and Barrifield 
launched into the details of his recent explorations and discoveries in 
the vast jungles of Premium Land. He had examined and priced 
everything, from a nut-cracker to a trip abroad. Presently he began 
to spread a number of these things on the table, which the waiter had 
once more cleared. Besides the watch and Bible there was a fishing 
kit, all but the rod, which was described fully in a leaflet, a bicycle 
lamp, a pamphlet outlining a tour through the Holy Land, sample 
pages of a cook-book, and a pair of ear-muffs. 

Barrifield arranged these on the cloth, explaining as he did so that 
a beautiful box kite had been too large to bring, as was also a gun of 
which he could get a limited quantity—a hundred thousand or so—at 
a ridiculously low figure. Van Dorn picked up the ear-muffs curiously. 

“What do these cost ?” he asked.. 

“ Forty-eight cents a pair by the gross. Special inside figure be- 
cause I told him we would want a quarter of a million pairs.” . 

Van Dorn looked at them a little closer. 

“The fellow I saw must have stolen his,” he said, “ for he was sell- 
ing them yesterday on Broadway for twenty-five cents a pair.” 

“Impossible, Van! They couldn’t be the same, you know,” pro- 
tested Barrifield earnestly. “There are many qualities of ear-muffs. 
These are the very best,—double elastic, wire set and bound, storm- 
proof muffs. They cost forty-six cents to make—the manufacturer 
told me so. What you saw was a cheap imitation.” 

Barrifield put an end to further discussion on this point by calling 
attention to the bicycle lamp—something new and superior to any in 
use. He had been attracted by it in a sporting-goods window on Nas- 
sau Street. The price had been steep—too steep for a premium, of 
course, but he had made up his mind that if he could get on the “ in- 
side” he would find a price there within their reach. He had got on 
the “inside.” He had pursued the elusive “ inside” even to Hoboken 
and captured it there in the very sanctity of the factory—the presi- 
dent’s private office. 

“ The president was a fine, big, smooth-faced man with one of these 
rich, hearty laughs,” he explained, “and we had a long talk together. 
I told him we had a new thing that would put us in a position to use a 
quarter of a million of these lamps the first year, and that we had been 
considering another make, which was true.” 

“It was,” said Van Dorn, “and it would have been equally true to 
have said that we’ve been considering every known article of commerce, 
from a mouse-trap with two holes to a four-masted schooner.” 

“That caught him right away,” continued Barrifield, regardless of 
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this interruption. “ He said he wanted to get started with a new thing 
like ours, and that he was going to let us on the ‘inside.’ He had a 
talk with the manager, and came back and made me a net cash price 
of eighty-seven cents! Think of it! Eighty-seven cents for a two- 
dollar lamp! Given with the Whole Family one year—fifty-two 
weeks—for one dollar and one new subscriber !” 

Perner, the business-like, was calculating. 

“ That would be two dollars we would get in all,” he said, “ for two 
subscriptions, two premiums, postage and handling. Counting, say 
seventy-five cents for the other premium, and twenty-five cents for 
postage and handling, we would have just thirteen cents left for our 


two subscriptions.” 


“ By gad!” said Livingstone weakly. 

“But the advertising is where we come in,” insisted Barrifield 
eagerly. “ And besides, everybody won’t take lamps, either.” 

Van Dorn was smiling queerly. 

“No,” he said, “ and if they did we can get them over at Cuttem & 
Downum’s for sixty-seven cents apiece. I saw them there yesterday.” — 

“ Not this lamp!” protested Barrifield. “T’ll bet ten dollars it was 
a cheap imitation. I’ll write to President Bright to-night about it. 
He’s a fine man. He’d take some stock in the Whole Family in a 
minute if we’d let him. It couldn’t have been this lamp!” 

“ Maybe not,” assented Van Dorn, “ but they had a big card up, 
saying ‘ Bright & Son’s Stellar, Sixty-seven Cents,’ and the lamps 
looked just like this.” 

The others said nothing, but their confidence in Barrifield’s pur- 
chasing ability had received a distinct jar. Presently Perner noticed 
the head waiter watching them intently. He was about to mention 
this when the minion walked over and spoke to Barrifield in a whisper. 
Barrifield grew red and began to drag the things together as the waiter 
moved away. 

“ What’s the matter? What did he say, Barry?” asked Van Dorn. 

At first Barrifield did not answer. Then the humor of it seized 
him and he chuckled all over, growing even redder as he hid away the 
things. 

“ Come, old man, what did he say?” urged Livingstone. 

Barrifield could hardly steady his voice for laughter. 

“Tt’s too good to keep,” he admitted. 

“ Out with it, then!” said Perner. 

“ Why,” said Barrifield, “he said that they had sample-rooms up 
stairs, and that it was against the rules to show samples here in the 
dining-room.” 

“ Hoo-ee!” shouted Van Dorn. “ That calls for something.” 

“ By gad! yes,” said Livingstone, “it does!” 
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It was well along in the afternoon when the friends left the place, 
and Perner, Van Dorn, and Livingstone returned to their apartments. 
They went over at first and stood for some moments before the picture 
of the bread line. 

“Why don’t you finish it, Stony?” asked Perner. “Finish it up 
and sell it for enough to pay your part in the Whole Family.” 

“ Good scheme,—I’ve thought of it,” confessed Livingstone. 

“Do you suppose there are any publishers in that line?’ mused 
Van Dorn. 

Livingstone laughed. 

“2 88; fellows, let’s take a walk up Fifth Avenue = pick out the 
houses we’re going to buy next year!” 

As they turned to go Van Dorn took up a blank piece of drawing- 
paper and a brush. He worked away a few moments, the others look- 
ing on. As they passed out he tacked it to the outer door with pins. 
Then they all faced about, and standing abreast read in the fading 
light of the hall-way: 


OFFICE OF 
THE WHOLE FAMILY, 
A Weekly Paper for Young and Old. 


V. 
A LETTER FROM MR. TRUMAN LIVINGSTONE, OF NEW YORK, TO MISS 
DOROTHY CASTLE, OF CLEVELAND. 
“ My DEAR, DEAREST Dorry: 


“When I sit down to write to you there is always so much I want 

to say that I never know where to begin, and in the end I seem to tell 
you nothing at all except that I love you, which you have heard so much 
I am always afraid you will grow tired of hearing it again. Then I 
turn cold at the thought and rewrite the letter to leave out some of the 
times, but before I am done I find them all in again somewhere else ; 
so it is no use, you see, and I generally send the first letter after all. 
Then when it is gone I want it back, though I don’t know whether I 
want it to take out some of the times I’ve said it or to put in some more 
that I didn’t say. 
_- Oh, Dorry, dear, I do love you, and often when I have thought of 
you in your beautiful home surrounded by luxury, and then remem- 
bered that I have asked you to leave it all and cast your fortunes with 
a chap whose fortunes depend on the whim of the public and the fancy 
of the art editor, it has made me feel so guilty that I have more than 
once put into those letters I didn’t send something about letting you 
take it all back and not allowing you to make such a sacrifice for me, 
even though you are true and noble and willing. 
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“ And then I didn’t send those letters, and I’m glad now that 1 
didn’t, for the hard days are going to be over soon, and I feel that I 
shall be able to offer you comforts that will perhaps keep you from 
regretting altogether those you have left behind. I am glad you are 
so enthusiastic too, now, about the paper, though you didn’t feel just 
that way at the start, and after I got your first letter I had to talk the 
scheme all over again with Barry and Perny and Van to get back my 
courage and to be sure the Bible premium was all right. 

“You know, Dorry, that money is a great thing, or at least you 
don’t know, because you never had to do without it, but it is, and 
especially here where it is so hard to get and where it takes so much of 
it to live even respectably. All that you have so often said about the 
bohemian life is fine and beautiful, and true in a way, too, but there 
are unpleasant phases of it also. The struggle is very hard sometimes, 
and even Perny and Van, who do not need much money and who will 
never be anything different from what they are now, even they are glad 
that they will be worth a million at least by this time next year. 

“ Perny has some property out West that he’ll be able to hire some- 
body to take off his hands then, and Van wants to buy another old 
bureau that we saw yesterday at an antique shop, though he already 
has two and nothing in them except fishing-tackle that he gets every 
spring before it is time to go and never uses. Then Van thinks he’d 
like a house to keep his bureaus in, too, and Perny wants a place where 
he can have whatever he likes to eat and a lot of people to help him 
eat it while he recites his poetry to them. 

“ You know what I want a house for—a house that shall be a home 
for you and for me, and where in the soft light of dim, quiet rooms I 
shall sit by you and talk and listen while time slips on. Do you re- 
member how the time used to fly when we were together? It seemed 
always as if someone must be turning the clock ahead for a joke. I 
am going to make a picture some day of two lovers, and on the mantle 
above them Cupid laughing and turning up the clock-hands. We will ~ 
make that picture together next year, for you will slip in and look over 
my shoulder, and you will take the pen or the brush and touch here 
and there ; and the editors will like my pictures better because of those 
touches ; and when they are printed in the books and papers I will sit 
dreaming over my own work because it will not be all mine, but part 
Dorry’s too. 

“T have never told Perny and Van anything about you, because I 
have never quite found the opportunity to do it in the way I would 
like. But I think sometimes they suspect, for the other day when we 
went out to look at houses Perny said he didn’t suppose I’d want my 
house very close to two old hardened sinners like them. Then we came 
to a vacant lot that was just about large enough for three houses, and 
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I said we wouldn’t buy houses at all, but would buy the lot and build 
there side by side and just to suit us. And I said we would have our 
studios on the same floor of each and opening through into each other 
as they do now, and that Perny’s should be between, because we both 
illustrate his work sometimes, and that then we would be able to hire 
editors to run the Whole Family and we would work at the kind of 
work we liked to do and at no other. And I said that evenings we 
would sit together and talk just as we do now, and you would be there 
too, though of course I didn’t say that, but I know they understood 
and liked it, and you would like it too, ete for you have said 
so often. 

“ And then Van said, ‘ Bully, old man!’ and Perny didn’t say any- 
thing, but he put his arms over Van and me when we came to the 
stairs, and we went up and took a look at my picture before dark. 
Perny wants me to finish it and sell it to get the money to put into 
the paper, and says he is going to buy it back with the first returns 
that come, to hang over his desk when we get into our new houses. 
But he isn’t, because we are going to give it to him, you and I, when 
you come, and then we will all go together and try to make the orig- 
inals of it happier because we are so happy ourselves. The money I 
have been saving will be enough, I am sure, to pay my share in starting 
the paper, for we will only have a few little engraving and composition 
and stationery bills and postage, and maybe some salaries to pay before 
the returns begin to come in. But I am going to finish the picture 
anyway, so’s to have it ready, and Perny and Van both say it is the 
best thing, so far, I have ever done. We don’t any of us work as much 
as we did, but then it has taken such a lot of time to plan for the paper 
that we couldn’t, and after all a few dollars invested that way now will 
count so much for us all by and by. Perny is working at editing, too, 
. a good deal, and Van and I help. We have already got some ‘ copy’ 
at the printer’s, and Van and I have designed some department heéad- 
ings and a title-head that I will send you proofs of as soon as we get 
them engraved. We are going to have a beautiful paper, and if we 
can only get presses to print them fast enough when the first issue goes 
out in November wé will have two or three million circulation any- 
way by the first of the year. 

“T know we will now, even if I have ever had any doubt: of it be- 
fore. I know, because we have a new scheme that simply cannot fail. 
I can’t tell you just what it is in this letter, because I don’t altogether 
understand it myself yet, but Van does and Perny, for it is Van’s 
scheme this time, and Perny helped him work it out. We are going 
to ‘spring’ it on Barry to-morrow night, and it simply beats the pre- 
mium idea to death, so Perny says, and he didn’t sleep a wink all night 
thinking about it, nor Van either, and they have been explaining it~ 
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to each other all day until I don’t know ‘ where I’m at,’ but they do, 
and they are sitting outside now, smoking and figuring up how many 
people there are in the world who read English. It is called casH 
FOR NAMES, and will catch them all—every one—so Perny says, and 
as soon as we get it type-written I will send you a copy so you can see. 
just how great it is. 

“ And now, Dorry, dear, I haven’t told you anything at all, though 
I have written a long letter and there is so much you would rather 
hear than all the things I have said. When I write I only think of 
you, Dorry, and how I hunger to see your beautiful face, and how 
long the time will be until I shall take you in my arms and never let 
you go again. Oh, sweetheart, I never, never could give you up, unless, 
of course, something dreadful should happen, such as my going blind 
or being run over and half killed by a cable car, or if the paper should 
fail and wreck us all, which I know can’t happen now. I have thought 
I ought to sometimes, for your sake, but I know now I never could 
have done it, for, sleeping or waking, I am, my precious Dorothy, 


through all eternity, your 
“ TRUE.” 


VI. 
CASH FOR NAMES. 


THE air was charged with a burden of mystery and moment when 
the three who strove together in rooms near Union Square joined the 
man who did something in an editorial way at the latter’s office, and 
proceeded with him to the Grand Union restaurant. 

“We have a tale to unfold that will make your hair curl,” said 
Perner, as they stepped out on the lighted street. “Van has had an 
inspiration. Premiums are not in it with this!” 

“ By gad, no!” agreed Livingstone. “It’s the greatest thing yet!” 

“ Good !” shouted Barrifield, above the crash of the street. “ Good !” 

Van Dorn modestly remained silent. Perner made an effort to 
keep up the conversation, but the roar of the cobble made results un- 
satisfactory and difficult. It was a good mile to the Grand Union, 
but Barrifield explained sotto voce as they entered that it was the only 
place for steamed soft clams in town. Soft clams appealed to Perner, 
and any lingering doubts he may have had of Barrifield’s ability as 
business manager disappeared at this statement. Livingstone, who was 
not quite so tall as the others, had kept up with some difficulty, and 
was puffing a little as they seated themselves at a table in one corner. 

“IT know now what it means to start a paper,” he observed reflect- 
ively. “It means first to walk a good ways and then eat something. 
That’s what we’ve been doing ever since we started.” 

“ Better eat while we’ve got a chance,” said Van Dorn. “If the 
Whole Family fails we’ll walk without eating.” 
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“ We can afford to eat on Van’s new scheme,” said Perner. “ It’s 
worth it.” 

Barrifield laughed comfortably. 

“ What is your scheme?” he asked, sting that Perner was oe 
anxiously to unload. 

“Wait,” interrupted Van Dorn. “ Here’s the waiter. Let’s give 
the order, and then we'll have a couple of hours to talk while he’s 
catching the clams.” 

Perner subsided, and each seized a bill of fare, which was studied 

with stern solemnity for some moments. Dinner was a matter of per- 
haps more respectful consideration with these rather prosperous bohe- 
mians than even the new paper, which they still regarded, and possibly 
with some reason, as a sort of farce, or than the muses, whom they were 
inclined to woo somewhat cavalierly. 

“T should think two portions of clams would be enough,” suggested 
Van Dorn at length; “then we can have something solid in the way 
of meat and things.” 

Perner protested. 

“Oh, pshaw! Van. I want a full portion myself, and Barry wants 
one too, don’t you, Barry ?” 

Barrifield, who had come from a coast where pie and clams are the 
natural heritage, suggested that, as the portions here were something 
less than a peck each, they might compromise on three. This Perner 
reluctantly agreed to, and the usual extra sirloin with mushrooms was 
added. Pie was then selected by Perner and Barrifield, and various 
delicacies by the others. 

“ A large pot of coffee,” concluded Van Dorn. 

“ Ale with the clams,” suggested Livingstone. The others nodded. 

“ Martinis first,” interrupted Perner. Then to the waiter, “ Four 
Martinis, and don’t be all night getting them here.” 

“ Rochefort, and Panetella cigars with the coffee,” supplemented 
Barrifield. 

“ Cigarettes for me,” corrected Livingstone, “'Turkish, Sultana’s, 
small package, gold tips.” 

There was a note of gold in the atmosphere. The order was not 
prodigal, but there was an unstinted go-as-you-please manner about it 
which made the waiter bow and vanish hastily. Barrifield turned to 
Perner. 

“ Now,” he said, “ what’s your great scheme ?” 

Perner had already drawn a folded type-written sheet from his in- 
side coat pocket. 

“Tt’s Van’s idea,” he said, with becoming modesty. “I may have 
elaborated it some and put it into words, that’s all. But it’s simply 
tremendous! Premiums have been done. Cameras and watches have 
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- been given with twelve papers of blueing or needles, but this thing 
has never been done by anybody—at least not in this form.” 

“That’s right!” said Livingstone. 

“No, sir, old man, I don’t believe it has,” confessed Van Dorn, 
with some reluctance at doing justice to his own conception. 

Barrifield looked from one to the other with large expectancy in 
his eyes. : 

“ Let’s hear it,” he said anxiously. 


Perner unfolded the paper and glanced at the tables about them 
to see that no one was listening. Then he began to read in a low, 
earnest voice: 


“*CASH PAID FOR NAMES. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS FOR EACH. 

“The proprietors of the Whole Family, the greatest and 
most magnificent weekly paper ever published, make to the whole 
English-speaking world the following unheard-of offer:’ 


“T got that style of eloquence from Frisby’s advertisements,” Per- 
ner paused to explain. “It catches ’em, you know.” The others 
nodded. Perner continued: 

“*To anyone, old or young, in any part of the globe, who 
will send us a list of twenty names of men or women, boys or 
girls, likely to be interested in the most beautiful, the most 
superb illustrated family weekly ever published, we will send our 
mcrvellous paper, the Whole Family, for four consecutive weeks 
free of charge, and we will pay the sender 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS IN CASH FOR EACH NAME 


added to our subscription books on or before November 1, 1897. 
Remember, there is no canvassing! You select twenty good 
names and send them to us by letter or postal card. We do the 
rest. If you pick names of twenty good people we will get 
twenty subscribers, and you will get 


FIVE DOLLARS IN CASH FOR FIVE MINUTES’ WORK, 


besides. our matchless paper free for one month! Remember! 
Five dollars for twenty names—no more!’ ” 


Perner finished reading and looked steadily at Barrifield, as did 
Van Dorn and Livingstone. Barrifield was reflecting deeply with 
closed eyes. 

“They send in the names of twenty people,” he meditated. “We 
mail sample copies to them and pay the sender twenty-five cents for 
each one that subscribes. We don’t pay till they subscribe, do we?” 

“Why, no, of course not!” Perner was slightly annoyed that 
Barrifield did not catch the scheme instantly, though it had taken him 
and Van Dorn two full days to become entirely clear on it themselves. 
“ You see,” he continued, “ we’ll send sample copies to each of these 
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names for two weeks. The sender of the names will also be getting his 
sample copies, and knowing that twenty-five cents is to come from every 
subscriber, he’ll talk up the paper among others. He’ll be an agent 
without knowing it. The unpleasant feature of soliciting subscribers 
will be all done away with. He’ll pick the best names, of course, in 
the first place—people that he knows are dead sure to take the paper. 
We'll get up a paper they can’t help taking. He'll get five dollars in 
cash, and we’ll get twenty subscribers to the Whole Family.” 

“ Twenty-one,” corrected Van Dorn. “The sender of the names 
will subscribe, of course,—he’ll have to, as an example to the others.” 

“ Perny’s going to send him a special confidential circular,” on in 
Livingstone, “thanking him for his interest and calling him ‘ Dear 
Friend.’ ” 

“ And a hundred thousand people will send lists,” said Perner. 
“ A hundred thousand lists with twenty names to the list will be two 
million names. Every one of them will subscribe—every one of them ! 
But say they don’t. Say, to be on the safe side, that only ten of them 
subscribe before November 1. Say that only five of them do. There’s 
one half million subscribers to start with. One half million subscribers 
on the first day of November, when we mail our first regular subscrip- 
tion issue! What do you think of that?” 

It was just the sort of scheme to appeal to Barrifield. As the fas- 
cination of it dawned upon him he regarded wonderingly each of the 
conspirators in turn. 

“T think,” he said at last, with slow emphasis and gravity, “I 
think it simply tre-mendous!” 

Van Dorn’s eyes glistened, and Livingstone leaned forward as if to 
speak. Perner could scarcely keep his seat. 

“ Wait, then,” he said jubilantly, “ wait till you hear the rest of it! 
That’s only the beginning. Listen to this!” 

“Sh!” cautioned Van Dorn, glancing at the tables near them, some 
of whose occupants seemed attracted by the evident excitement of their 
neighbors. Perner had drawn forth a second paper and lowered his 
voice almost to a whisper. 

“This,” he said, “is the second chapter and contains the climax. 
The one I just read will appear in outside papers before our first issue 
is out. This will appear in our own sample copies, and is what will 
clench and make subscribers of every name that comes. Listen! 


“*CASH PAID FOR NAMES. 
“*poTsS OF GOLD! POTS OF GOLD! NO woRK! 
“* Any boy or girl, man or woman, in any part of the world, 
who shall become a subscriber to the Whole Family—the greatest, 


cheapest, and most beautiful weekly paper ever published—may 
send, with his or her subscription price of one dollar, a list of 
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twenty names of those most likely to be interested in this marvel- 
lous home paper, and receive 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS IN CASH FOR EACH AND EVERY NAME 


_added to our subscription list before December 1 of the present 
year. By selecting the best names before they are taken by 
others, and subscribing now, you are certain to get your money 
back and a snug sum for Christmas besides! Don’t wait a mo- 
ment! Select sure winners and send them to us with the small 
subscription price of a dollar! You get five for one in return, 
and the most glorious paper ever printed besides!’ ” 


Perner paused and looked straight at Barrifield. The big, blond 
dreamer was regarding them in a dazed way. 

“ That means,” he said at last huskily, “ another list of names with 
each of our half million or million subscriptions, and then——” 

“ And then,” said Van Dorn, unable to hold in another second, 
sample copies and the same inducements to the new names for another 
month, and the same to the names these send for still another month, 
and so on until we have the whole English-reading world on our sub- 
scription list and there are no more names to send except as people are . 
born and grow up. There are fifteen million English-speaking families 
in the United States, not to mention Canada, England, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and South Africa, and we’ll have them all in a year! 
Ina year! Every one of them!” 

“In a year!” said Perner ; “ we’ll have then in siz months! Less! 
Why,” he continued excitedly, “even starting with but a single unit 
and doubling you get a million with twenty multiplications, and start- 
ing as we will, with a half million or more names to begin with, and 
getting twenty new names for each on the next round, and so con- 
tinuing, we’d have,—allowing that only one-fourth of them subscribe, 
—we’d have fifty million subscribers—if there were that many in the 
universe—in three rounds! Six months! Why, in less than a month 
people will be scratching the world with garden rakes to find anybody 
that isn’t already a subscriber, and even in China and the interior of 
Africa the Whole Family will have become the great civilizer and dif- 
fuser of the English tongue.” 

Livingstone’s face flushed and paled by turns, and his eyes sparkled. 

“ By gad, yes!” he said. “ By gad!” 

It was the last word. In the contemplation of this stupendous 
proposition no one could utter another syllable. 

The Martinis came on just then and went down with a hot sizzle. 
Barrifield was first to recover his voice. He was slow and deliberate 
again, though still gasping a little, perhaps from the cocktail. 

“Of course you know, fellows,” he said, with an air of profound 
reflection, “that this plan is going to take a little more money. It 
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involves sending out a large number of sample copies, and there’ll be 
some little clerk hire and postage to pay before the money comes in. 
It won’t be much extra, of course,—a few hundred dollars, perhaps,— _ 
but we must be prompt paying our help, and then we want to have a 
bank account. Frisby’s scheme didn’t call for any outlay, you see, 
until the money began to come, and Frisby started without a dollar. 
He didn’t” 

_ “Yes, . know,” interrupted Perner ; “ but Frisby’s scheme was new 
then and might not work so well now. We got another and a better 
one than Frisby or anybody else ever had before. Even if it does take © 
a little more money at the start, any one of us can earn more in a week 
than it takes to pay all the clerks we’ll need.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Livingstone, “ and we’ll do most of the paper our- 
selves, so we’ll save that.” 

“We've got a great combination, boys,” said Barrifield,—“ great !” 

In the brief lull that followed this statement, which so fully ex- 

pressed the feeling of all present, Perner took occasion to go somewhat 
into detail. 
“In the first place,” he said, “ we’re going to be flooded with names. 
We'll have our paper all made up and start the presses running at the 
rate of a hundred thousand a day the week before our advertising ap- 
pears. Not sooner than that, because we want money to be coming in 
as soon as possible after the papers are printed.” 

Perner paused to appreciate the admiring glances of the others. 
His ten years’ business experience was crystallizing itself into a beau- 
tiful system. ~ 

“ We'll have our clerks,” he continued, “ all ready with the books— 
a book for each State—to enter the names as soon as the answers begin 
to come. Wemust have one distributing clerk with a little post-office 
arrangement to assort the letters and cards into States and give them 
to the others. These will enter them and turn them over to another 
set of clerks, who will address wrappers from the letters and cards 
themselves. Then the wrappers will go to another set of clerks, who 
will wrap the papers and mail them.” 

The admiration for Perner grew. It seemed simplicity itself. 

“One hundred thousand a day,” he continued, “ will give us two 
million papers in about three weeks. That'll be the first round of the 
first issue. Before those are half out we will be getting subscriptions 
like hot cakes, and we’ll have to double our force to handle them. 
But subscriptions mean money, and with twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars a day coming in we’ll have money to double them up with.” 

“Tf the subscriptions don’t come it will double us up,” laughed 
Van Dorn. 

As for Barrifield, he seemed stupefied. He had started the wind, 
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but the cyclone it had grown to was whirling him along faster than 
he could follow; also the memory of Frisby and Bibles still clung to 
him somewhat, despite this new and startling method of taking for- 
tune by storm. He started to speak, but Perner, who had taken on 
fuel enough for a long run, was too quick for him. 

“When the first round of the first issue has been going out one 
day,” he said with conviction, “ those subscriptions will begin to come. 
Each subscription will bring twenty new names, and that’ll mean 
another round of the first issue and the checking off in the books of 
the people that have subscribed, showing just who sent them and what 
he is entitled to in cash.” . 

“ We'll send it to him in a check,” said Van Dorn. “ Checks always 
look well.” 

“ Then,” continued Perner, “ when these new names begin to come 
we’ll commence on the third round of the first issue to the names they 
send, and so on to a fourth and even a fifth. We must send as many 
rounds of the first issue as possible, for it contains the first chapters of 
our serials.” 

“ That’s so!” interjected Livingstone, “ it does!” 

“Of course, our first and second issues,” Perner went on, “ will 
have to be dated ahead, because we’ll start on them about the first of 
October. But the third issue can come in in regular place, and by the 
time we get to the third round of the first issue, and the second round 
of the second issue, and the first round of the third issue we’ll have all 
the names in this country, and by the second round of the third issue 
they will all be on our subscription books and we’ll have—even count- 
ing that only one out of four families subscribe—we’ll have four 
million subscribers, and at least three million dollars in the bank to get 
out the paper with for a year, to say nothing of the advertisements, 
which will bring in on a circulation like that at least twelve thousand 
dollars a page, or in three pages about one million eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year in round numbers.” 

The clams had come and gone and the meat had been served. 
Barrifield made a feeble attempt to do the honors, and Livingstone 
shaped his lips as if to speak. Neither effort was successful. The 
four sat silent, looking far beyond the fear of penury and the dreams of 
avarice into a land where mountains were banked with jewels and all 
the rivers ran gold. Indeed, the face of Livingstone seemed glorified 
by a sort of ecstasy. The revulsion fell first upon Van Dorn, and 
wakened in him that spirit of the ludicrous which was never far dis- 
tant from any of them. 

“ Tt’s all right, of course,” he began with assumed gravity. “ We’re 
certain to be millionaires when we get to going, but what I want to 
know is whether, in the meantime, we can stand off the printer.” 
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The others laughed. 

“You see, I know printers,” continued Van Dorn. “I had a 
cousin who was a printer, and I’ve seen fellows try to stand him off. 
He nearly always had his sleeves rolled up, and when a man came to 
stand him off he used to walk back to the sink, with the fellow follow- 
ing and talking, and my cousin would wash his hands under the tap 
while he listened and then wipe them on the towel that hung over it. 
You never saw a printer’s towel, did you? Well, it isn’t a very cheerful 
thing, and my cousin was just about as cheerful as it was. He’d stand 
there and listen, and wipe, and listen, and not say anything, while the 
fellow’d talk and talk and look at that towel that hadn’t been washed 
since the shop opened. ‘Then he’d look at my cousin and say some 
of the things over again in a discouraged sort of a way and commence 
to miss connection and slip cogs, and pretty soon he’d sneak off, and 
my cousin would give one more wipe on the paleozoic towel and then 
walk back and say a few things to the press boys that would knock 
chunks out of the imposing-stone. Now, what I want to know is if we 
can go to that fellow with his sleeves rolled up and get the second 
round of the first issue or the first round of any old issue without the 
money down.” 

Van Dorn’s remarks slackened the tension somewhat, and after con- 
siderable banter all around Perner explained that they would only want 
accommodation on a hundred thousand copies or so of the first round 
of the first issue for a few days until subscriptions began to. flow in. 
Frisby, he reminded them, had found no difficulty in getting a million 
copies without a dollar, and Perner felt sure that with the present 
competition almost any of the big printing houses would hug their 
knees, as Barry had put it, to get the work. There would be some small 
bills for stationery and composition right at the start, perhaps some for 
the engraving. These they would discount and settle on presentation. 

“ We’ll have to pay our advertising man’s salary too,” he said, “ and 
with this scheme we want to get a good, energetic man and start him 
out soliciting at the earliest possible moment. He can get enough 
contracts on the basis of even a million circulation to pay for all the 
rounds of the first issue, and we can use those contracts as a basis of 
credit too, if we have to.” 

’ This remark created a visible sensation and a fresh regard for Per- 
ner’s business experience and energy, which was gradually becoming 
the back-bone of the whole enterprise. Barrifield meantime had pulled 
himself together and was smoking with his usual deliberation. 

“ Boys,” he said, “ we’ve got the biggest thing on earth. We could 
win either way, hands down. Either with premiums or cash for 
names. But we want to be certain—certain! We don’t want any 
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possibility of failure. And to make assurance doubly sure, I am in 
favor of using both.” 

This made something of a sensation. Perner showed combative 
tendencies. 

“We can’t afford it, Barry,” he said with conviction. “We are 
already giving twenty-five cents out of our dollar to the fellow who 
sends the names, and if we give even fifty cents more for a premium 
we'll have only twenty-five cents left.” | 

Barrifield leaned back and closed his eyes. 

“We could afford it,” he said, “if we didn’t have five cents left. 
Counting even only a million and a half a year return from the ad- 
vertising, we could, by producing the papers in such quantity, still pay 
all expenses and have a hundred thousand or so apiece left at the end 
of the year. It isn’t a good plan to try to make too much the first year. 
It invites competition. I believe in going moderately and being sure, 
—don’t you, fellows?” turning to Van Dorn and Livingstone. 

Van Dorn looked over at Perner anxiously. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if Barry was right, old man,” he said in a 
conciliatory tone. 

“We don’t have to pay for premiums, you know, until we have 
money coming in to do it with,” added Barrifield. 

“ That’s so,” said Livingstone,—that’s so! We'll have both! Sup- 
pose we go now, fellows,” he added rather anxiously ; “ I’ve got a letter 
to write.” 

“ Stony’s always got a letter to write,” commented Van Dorn. 

The others nodded but said nothing. 

They arose from the table in vast friendship with each other. The 
repast had been bountiful. In after days it was referred to as the 
great dinner. 

Also—sometimes—as the last dinner. 


VII. 
A LETTER FROM MISS DOROTHY CASTLE, OF CLEVELAND, TO MR. TRUMAN 
; LIVINGSTONE, OF NEW YORK. 
“ DEAR OLD TRUE: 

“T am simply in a whirl. The copies you sent of the ‘Cash for 
Names’ circulation plan have set me to going till my feet no longer 
seem to touch anything. I have covered all my stationery with figures 
and my desk fairly reeks with millions. You know I never cared much 
for figures before, and I was never very good at them when we went 
to school together, especially fractions, but there are no fractions about 
this—it’s all just tens and hundreds and thousands and millions—a 
perfect wilderness of decimals—and I enjoy them so much that I get 
up early in the morning to play with them. I have taken all the figures 
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you sent me of paper and printing and so on and calculated over and 
over, and then divided by two and sometimes three to be on the safe 
side, and even then I don’t know what we shall do with all the money. 

“T’'ll tell you, True,—we’ll build things. We'll build hospitals and 
asylums and libraries, and first of all we’ll build a great place where 
those poor men who now get a cup of coffee and a loaf of bread can get 
a good warm meal and have a bed to sleep in afterwards. And we’ll 
build one like it for poor women too. And then, by and by, we’ll build 
a great, beautiful place where artists and writers, when they get old, 
can live in ease and comfort and not have anything to pay unless they 
are able. Not in the way of charity, I mean, but as the just reward 
that wealth owes to those who have given their years and strength to 
make the world better and happier. Only, wealth never understands 
and realizes its debt. But we will, True, because we know, and Van 
_ and Perny will help, and Barry too. And then, when we have grown 
old, perhaps we will go there to stay. I am not quite sure about that, 
but it would be beautiful, I know, for it would be like the houses we 
are going to have side by side only on a larger scale, and then it would 
be in the country where there are green fields and fresh air and big 
trees and clear brooks. We will have beautiful grounds reaching in 
every direction like those around Windsor Castle, that I once saw when 
in England. And everybody will do as they please, and read and write 
and paint what they like, or sit in the sun’ and shade, and so drift out 
of life as gently as a brown leaf falls and floats out to the eternal sea. 

“TI do not mean to grow poetic, True, but I have always thought 
about such a place as that, and to me it has seemed just as I have tried 
to make it appear to you. I know you will understand, too, and your 
artist fancy will conceive things of which I do not even dream. I 
never hoped that it could be possible for me to realize this vision, 
though it has always been very near my heart, and once I even spoke 
about it to papa. But then he isn’t rich like that, and, besides, our 
family is large and the boys have to be started in life. 

“TI was perfectly crazy at first to tell papa about the ‘Cash for 
Names’ plan, and should have done so if you hadn’t pledged me to 
solemn secrecy. Of course, I know how dangerous it would be for any 
other paper to find it out before you get started, but I know papa would 
not tell a soul if I told him not to. Only I am glad now that I couldn’t, 
for he is so conservative, you know, in his business methods that I am 
sure he would have laughed at the plan, and perhaps proved to me in 
some way that it wasn’t practical—I mean, of course, he might have 
made me believe it wasn’t practical, for he knows so much about busi- 


ness and is always so matter of fact that I.can’t argue with him at all. ~ -- 


Then I should have been discouraged and uneasy, instead of oyerflow- 
_ing with happiness and dreams. 
Vou. LXV.—3 
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“T am glad you are going to have a good man to solicit advertising 
right away, and how fine it is that he can get those cash contracts be- 
fore the paper starts so you can have ample means right from the first. 
It all seems so simple and easy now that I wonder people have not done 
these things long ago. But it is always that way—the simple things 
are the great ones and the last to be found out. It isn’t often, either, 
that those who discover them get the benefit, and that seems too bad; 
but it is a comfort to feel that at last genius is to have its just reward, 
especially when it is the genius of those near and dear to us, and when 
through it so many others will be benefited and made happy too. 

“T am awfully interested in what you have told me now and then 
about your picture of the bread line, and the little sketch you made 
of it on the margin of your last letter is delightful. I hope you will 
not let it go unfinished, though I know, of course, you are very busy 
and have so much to think of. It will be a rest to you, though, some- 
times, and a change, and then I like to think of you at your work too. 
Besides, it must be completed when I come, you know, and that will 
be—well, no, I’m not quite ready to fix the exact date yet, because, 
you see, you will have so much to do for a while, even after the paper 
is started, that I think we would better wait until it is fairly under way 
before you try to leave, even if that should not be much before the 
holidays. 

“ We can wait and see, and when the time comes I shall be ready, 
for papa doesn’t believe in grand weddings, nor I, either, and I shall 
have very little preparation to make. Some day, when the ‘second 
round of the third issue’ is off, and the ‘ first round of the fourth 
issue’ is started, when the subscriptions are whirling in like snow- 
flakes through which you are gliding smoothly and well to fortune, 
then you may write to me, True, that you are coming, and I will be 
ready. I know that June is the month for weddings, but it is always 
June in the heart where love is, and, besides, New York is at its best in 
Winter and Spring, and when Summer really does come we can go 
where our fancy takes us. 

“True, when you went away and we said to each other that we 
would wait until you had made a place for yourself in the world—auntil — 
you had ‘arrived,’ as you called it—the time of waiting seemed long. 
That was three years ago, but after all they have been swift, sweet 
years, even though we have not seen each other often. For little by 
little and step by step you did ‘arrive,’ until we both knew you had 
the solid ground of success under your feet. The joy of battle made 
the days go quickly to you, while the joy of watching you has been 
sweet tome. So you will not be impatient now, for this new triumph 
which will come still more quickly will make the weeks go even faster, 
and while it is not my best ambition for you, and only a means to an 
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end, I still rejoice with you and am proud of you in it all. Good-by, 
True. 
“ With all my love, 
“ DororHy. 


“ P.S.—Papa just came in with the little roll from you containing 
proofs of the title and department headings. They are beautiful. He 
noticed all the pages on my desk covered with figures, and asked me 
if I were estimating the cost of a new Easter bonnet! 

“ Dorey.” 


VIII. 
THE COURSE OF EVENTS. 


Marrers seemed to start with an exasperating lack of rapidity. So 
much so that in midsummer Perner declared they seemed considerably 
farther from the first issue now than they had been on the night at 
the Hétel Martin. It is true, he had a “dummy” put together, all 
blank except the first page and the department headings, while at 
the printers’ there was almost enough matter to fill the blank columns, 
if only Stony and Van would talk less and complete the drawings they 
had started. 

He said despairingly one morning to Barrifield, who had dropped 
in for a moment: 

“We ought to be running a semi-annual instead of a weekly. I 
think we could just about get out two issues of the paper in a year.” 

Barrifield assured him that they were doing beautifully, and that 
matters would go like clock-work when once they got started. For 
himself, he declared that he was getting along swimmingly, and dis- 
played a number of more or less impossible premiums which he had 
pursued by mysterious, and exciting methods to that guarded and hid- 
den chamber which he still referred to in hushed tones as the “ inside.” 
He had also made a discovery in the way of an advertising man whom 
he described as being the very man for the place—in fact, a jewel! 

“ Recommended by Jackson, of the Jackson & Marsh advertising 
agency,” he announced triumphantly, “and by Rushly, of the Home 
Monthly—been with them two years and had the benefit of Rushly’s 
training. Says Bates—that’s his name—is a great hustler.” 

“Why doesn’t he stay with the Home then?” Perner spoke rather 
impatiently. 

“ No chance of advancement. Rushly is head man there and cer- 
tain to stay. Bates wants to begin with a new paper that is sure to 
go. I was talking to Jackson to-day about what we were going to do 
_ and he mentioned Bates. Jackson, by the way, thinks our scheme 
great. He’d take stock in it in a minute if we’d let him.” 

“Did he say so?” 
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“ No, of course he couldn’t do that, but I could tell by the way he 
talked. There’ll be no trouble, though, about getting all the time of 
him we want on our advertising.” 

“ Did he say that?” 

“No, I didn’t ask him. But he was as friendly as could be, and 
gave me a lot of good advice about advertising and advertisers. He 
said we ought to have a man like Bates, and then put those matters 
entirely into his hands. I gathered from him that there was a sort of 
an inside circle that worked together, and that unless a man was in 
it he didn’t have much show.” 3 

“ Bates is in the ring, of course.” 

“Ofcourse! And in addition to securing advertising contracts for 
us he can place our ads too. Jackson said he would do better for Bates 
on a cash discount than he would for anybody.” 

“ But I thought we were going to get credit ?” 

“ Of course, until the advertising is out. That’s cash, you know, 
and when it’s out we’ll have money coming right in to pay for it. 
That’s the way Frisby did.” 

“ Did you mention that to him ?” 

“ Why, no, I talked as if we had millions. That’s what Frisby did 
too, and he didn’t have a dollar. Jackson said Bates could also help 
out with the business management.” Perner brightened. Barrifield 
rose to go. “We can’t get him any too quick, either,” he added; 
“ you’ve got your hands about full. 1 can see that !” 

In fact, Perner was beginning to look worn. It had been decided 
some weeks previous that a time had arrived when one of them must 
devote himself wholly to the affairs of the forthcoming publication, 
and as Perner was to be editor as well as manager pro tem., besides 
having but little cash to put in, as he had confessed in the beginning, 
he was selected for the sacrifice. A stated salary was agreed upon, 
which amount was to be applied each week on his stock subscription 
in lieu of cash. How he was to live on the comfortable-looking though 
intangible figure that he passed each Saturday to his credit on stock 
until such times as returns began to assume definite form he did not, 
with all his business experience, pause to consider. He began at once 
the task of shaping their more or less formless fancies, and the equally 
difficult one of subsisting on the returns from certain labors already 
concluded and disposed of to those periodicals here and there which, 
in some unexplained manner, have assumed the privilege of holding 
matter to suit their convenience and paying for it on publication. 
These checks fluttered in now and then and were as rare jewels found 
by the wayside. He was still confident of succéss. If his enthusiasm 
and flesh had waned the least bit it was because realities hitherto uncon- 
sidered were becoming daily more assertive and vigorous. Of these 
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there were many. From the moment of his return from breakfast— 
two hours earlier than he had ever thought necessary in the old days— 
there were inen and also women waiting to see him. The fact of the 
Whole Family had become known, even as the hunted stag becomes 
_ known to birds of prey in the far empyrean, and solicitors of all kinds 
had begun to gather at the first croaking note of rumor. __ 

There were those who wished to advertise it upon illuminated cards 
set in frames to be placed in country hotels and railway stations. 
There were others who would announce it by a system of painted signs 
sown broadcast on the fences, and still others who for a consideration 
would display the good news upon dizzy mountain cliffs and the trees 
of the mighty forest, where even the four-footed kingdoms might see 
and rejoice at the glad tidings. 

Of those who solicited for publications there were a legion. Month- 
lies and weeklies of which Perner had not even heard marshalled their 
clans and swooped down in companies, battalions, and brigades. All 
of these he could turn over to Bates when he came on: the printers, 
engravers, contributors, and the people with circulation schemes were 
enough for him. 

As to the latter contingent, Van Dorn and Livingstone relieved 
him somewhat, and rather enjoyed doing so. It was in the nature 
of a diversion to them to listen to these wordy emissaries of the east 
* wind, who unfolded more or less startling schemes that ranged all the 
way from a house-to-house canvass for subscribers through various 
voting contests up to the securing by lobby an act of Congress adopting 
the paper as the official organ of some forty millions of school-children. 
It was more pleasant to listen, and to discuss with this garrulous ad- 
vance guard of fortune in her various guises, than to pursue her more 
ploddingly at the easel. This gave some relief to Perner, though on 
the whole he would have preferred seeing them at work. Livingstone, 
it is true, did work feverishly at his painting, now and then, for as 
much as an hour or more at a time, and between him and Van Dorn 
the various headings and one or two other drawings had come into 
being. But there was still much for them to do, and their seeming 
inability to get down to business, now that matters were really under 
way, was sometimes, as he had hinted to Barrifield, altogether dis- 
couraging. Later in the day he abused them roundly. 

“ How do you expect we are going to get out a paper once a week ?” 
he asked. There had come the lull which precedes lunch-time, and 
Perner was standing in his door and glaring at them with undisguised 
scorn. His disarranged hair and the light on his glasses gave him the 
appearance of a very tall beetle. “Once a week! Do you know what 
that means? It means not once a year, nor once a month, but every 
seven days! Here we’ve been going nearly seven months and you 
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haven’t got pictures for one issue yet! How in the world do you expect 
to get out six to eight pictures a week for the next issues? That’s 
what you’ve got to do, you know, until we get started and money is 
coming in to buy outside work with. Even then we can’t depend on 
that for the class of stuff we want. You could do it, too, without: 
turning a hair, if you’d just puncture a few of these wind-bags that 
come along and get down to work !” 

“Oh, pshaw! Perny ; there’s plenty of time,” said Van Dorn pacif- 
ically. “Stony and I are Committee on Circulation.” 

“That’s so,” said Livingstone. “We had one man to-day who 
wanted to put copies of our first issue into seventeen million packages 
of starch for distribution nea the entire civilized world. Van 
told him it was a stiff proposition.” 

“ He ees see the joke, though,” complained Van Dorn in a 
grieved voice, “ and he looked at us pityingly when I told him we had a 
better scheme.” _ 

“ You didn’t hint at what it was, of course,” said Perner anxiously. 

“Not much! He’d have gobbled it up in a minute if I had.” 

Perner dropped into a chair and stretched out his feet. 

“When Bates comes we’ll turn a lot of these fellows over to him,” 
he mused aloud. “The rooms below us are empty. 7 get them 
and put him in there. Then we can all get down to wor. 

“Those rooms will more than double the rent, won't they ?” asked 
Van Dorn. 

“Yes, but we can’t have that gang up here even if it trebles it. 
We're not going to have any too much money either to run us through. 
The engraving bill came in to-day, and the letter postage is no small 
item. There’ll be a bill for composition on the first, and it’ll be a good 
deal, because we’ve changed the style of type so often. Then Bates’s 
salary will commence right away, and he’ll probably have to have a 
stenographer and an allowance for incidentals and a desk and some 
other furniture. You see Frisby had a lot of things when he took the 
- Voice that we'll have to buy, and it’s like building a house—it always 
takes more than you expect it to. Of course, when we once get 
started we’ll have money to throw at the birds, but whatever Frisby 
may have done, it’s beginning to be pretty clear to me that we’ll have to 
throw a good deal into other places before that time comes. You and 
Stony had better be hustling on a little outside work too, so in case of 
another assessment 

They drifted over to the Continental for lunch, where presently 
Barrifield joined them. The Continental was handy and it was also 
cheaper than some of the places they had heretofore frequented. Bar- 
rifield was aglow with a sort of triumphant excitement. 

“T’ve just seen Bates,” he began, as he seated himself. “ Great! 
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Told mé more about advertising in five minutes than I ever dreamed 
of. I could hardly get away from him.” __ 

“ Why didn’t you bring him along?” said Livingstone. 

“ Well, you see,” said Barrifield, lowering his voice, “ he’d been out 
hustling all the morning, and he’d had a drink or two,—they have 
to do that, you know,—and I didn’t know but he’d want to talk too 
much. He’s all right, though. The smartest man I ever knew couldn’t 
do business well until he’d had a few drinks.” 

“That’s so!” assented Perner. “ There’s lots of people that way. 
When’s he coming ?” 

“Monday. And I engaged a circulation man too.” 

Barrifield paused to note the effect of this remark. The others were 
regarding him questioningly. ‘They had not calculated on an expense 
in this direction for the present. 

“ He doesn’t cost anything, cither,” he added triumphantly. 

The look all around became one of pleasure. Barrifield explained. 
. “ An old war-horse,” he said. “ Been circulation manager for some 

of the greatest publications in the country. Retired from the business 
years ago. Been speculating more or less since, and not doing much 
of anything lately. Great traveller and used to write too. Money 
probably to live on now, and wants to get back into the smoke of battle 
for the mere joy of the thing. He happened into the Home office while 
I was there and heard we were starting the Whole Family. Said he’d 
be delighted to come and help us out until we got to going, and then 
we could do what we wanted to with him. I closed a bargain on the 
spot. He can take a big load off of you fellows. Great, isn’t it?” 

“ Bully!” said Van Dorn. “I suppose he’ll want to buy some stock 
later on, though.” 

Barrifield looked wise. 

“ That’s what I suspected,” he admitted. “ Well, if he does us a 
good turn now we might let him have a share or two later, eh, fellows ?” 

The others assented eagerly. They were not to be outdone in liber- 
ality. They knew nothing of this new acquisition, but Barrifield’s de- 
scription appealed to them. 

“ We'll put him down-stairs with Bates,” reflected Perner. 

“ What’s his name, Barry ?” asked Van Dorn. 

- “© Hazard—Colonel Hazard. Officer in the civil war. All the big 
battles. If we got pinched before the returns come he’d loan us money 
too.” 

“That’s good,” said Perner. “We may need it.” 

They studied the bill of fare intently. 

“ They serve all portions for two here, don’t they?” asked Perner 
rather cautiously at last. 

A waiter standing near by replied in the affirmative. 
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“That soup looks good,” suggested Van Dorn. “Créme of toma-. 
toes with rice. Suppose we try two portions of that ?” 

Livingstone hastily referred to the price, which he was gratified to 
find was unusually moderate. 

“ By gad, yes,” he said. “Tomato soup, that’s it! It’s good and 
substantial.” 

“ Filling,” agreed Van Dorn. 

“ And corn-beef hash,” said Perner. “I haven’t had any corn-beef 
hash for a dog’s age.” 

“ Let’s see,” said Livingstone and Van Dorn together. 

There was another hasty and surreptitious reference to the price. 

“ Hash, that’s it!” suddenly exclaimed Barrifield, who had also 
been studying the various economies set forth on the rather elaborate 
list. “ Nice brown hash without the poached egg or any trimmings. 
Just good, plain, old-fashioned hash! Two portions of soup and two 
of hash will make a lunch fit for a king. It makes my mouth water 
to think about it. What shall we have to drink ?” 

“T find it interferes with my work, afternoons,” said Perner. 
“ Nothing for me.” 

“ Me too,” agreed Van Dorn. “I’m going to do without even coffee 
in the middle of the day.” 

“Same here,” said Livingstone. 

“ How about pie?” suggested Barrifield wistfully. 

Perner’s eyes too grew hungry at the sound of the word, but he 
maintained silence. A peculiar smile grew about Van Dorn’s mouth. 

“They won’t serve two portions of pie for four of us, I suppose,” 
he said. 

There was a laugh in which all joined, and the flimsy wall of pre- 
tence was swept away. 

“Let’s own up, boys,” said Barrifield, “it’s a matter of economy 
just now with all of us. We'll be lunching at Del.’s this time next 
year, but for a few months we want to go a little slow. Let’s have pie, 
though, once more, anyway.” 

IX. 
IN THE SANCTUM. 


PeRNER’s days were not without compensations. There was cor- 
respondence with certain celebrities whom they had decided to engage 
for the coming year, and to be addressed by these as “ Dear Mr. Per- 
ner,” and even as “ My dear Perner,” more than once, was worth the 
foregoing of certain luxuries of a grosser nature. 

Then too the news of the Whole Family had gone abroad among 
the bohemians of the town, and the poet and the fictionist unearthed 
from the dark corners of their desks—technically known as their “ bar- 
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rels’—the sketches, poems, and stories that had already (and more 
than once, perhaps, as editors came and went) gone the hopeless round 
from Franklin Square to Irvington-on-the-Hudson. They shook the 
dust from these, cleaned them carefully with an eraser, and brought 
them to Perner’s door. They were a merry crowd, these bohemians, 
and most of them Perner knew. He had waited with them in editorial 


anterooms, had striven hip to thigh with them in the daily turmoil © — 


of Park Row, and in more convivial and prosperous moments had 
touched glasses and nibbled cheese with them at Lipton’s or in Perry’s 
back room. It was really rather fine, therefore, to have become all at 
once a potentate before whom, with due respect, they now dumped the 
various contents of their several “ barrels.” 

He informed one and all graciously that contributions would be 
promptly passed upon, and such as were selected promptly paid for, 
speaking as one with ample means in reserve. He knew, of course, 
the venerable character of most of these offerings. He could detect 
a renovated manuscript across the room in poor light, but he also knew 
that some of his own most successful work had become much travel- 
worn. He was willing to wade through the pile of chaff in the hope 
of discovering a gem, and, besides, the dignity of an editorial desk with 
heaped-up manuscript was gratifying. 

Also, the bohemians were entertaining. They knew the peculiar- 
ities of every editor in town, and exchanged with Perner characteristic 
experiences. Among them was a stout, middle-aged man named 
Capers. He was partly bald, with a smooth baby face that gave him 
somewhat the appearance of Cupid and, with his merry disposition, 
made him seem much younger than he really was. 

“ Well, I’ve just had a round with Jacky,” he said, as he came in 
one morning, puffing somewhat after the long climb. (Jacky was the 
name by which a certain very prominent and somewhat difficult maga- 
zine editor was irreverently known among the bohemians.) It was a 
pretty stiff tussle, but I landed him.” 

Perner’s face showed interest. J acky, to him, had been always a 
trying problem. 

“ How was it?” he asked. “ What did you land him with?” 

“Christmas poem—twenty-four lines. Wrote it for an autumn 
poem—twelve lines in the first place. Too late-for this year.” 

“You could change it, of course, easy enough.” 

“ Changed it right there. Put the golden apples and brown nuts 
_ in a pan on the table instead of on the sear and yellow trees. Then I 
showed it to him again and he said he didn’t care much for nuts and 
apples anyway, so I took ’em out and put back the trees and hung 
tinsel and embroidered slippers on them. I had to add four more 
lines to do that, and spoke of the holidays connecting the years like a 
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‘ joyous snow-clad isthmus’ to rhyme with ‘ Christmas.’ He liked that 
pretty well but thought it ought to have a little more atmosphere, so 
I put in at the beginning a stanza with a Star in the East in it, and 
another at the end with Christmas Day as a star in the heart of hu- 
manity—sort of a reflection like——” 

“That was good—tip-top !” 

“Yes, he took it then. He said if he didn’t I’d keep on adding to 

it and break up the magazine. Now, Perny, I’ll tell you, I’ve got a 
poem that runs right straight through the year. Every stanza is 
complete in itself, and I can give you any kind of a cut you want. You | 
can have it all as it is, or I’ll take out the bones and trim it up for you, 
or you can have slices out of it here and there at so much a slice.” 

Perner took the manuscript and ran his eye over it casually. 

“ That’s a good thing on September,” he said. “ The figure of the 
golden-rod like a plumed warder closing the gates of Summer is strik- 
ing. We don’t publish till November, though.” 

“ That’s all right! What’s the matter with making it Chrisanthe- 
mum—a royal goddess at the gates of Fall?” 

“ Why, yes, I suppose that will do.” Perner handed back the sheet, 
and Capers immediately set about recasting his stanzas. Perner had 
-been too long in literature himself to be shocked by this phase of it. 
He was only amused. Furthermore he was fond of Capers, as was 
every editor in town. They knew him to be far more conscientious in| 
his work than most of those who affected the poetic manner and dress. 
These and others were less entertaining. Some of them Perner would 
rather not have seen. 

There was the faded, middle-aged woman whose poor, impossible 
manuscript was offered to him with hands made heavy by toil. There 
was the pale, eager girl who trembled before him until Perner himself 
was so disturbed that words meant to be kindly and encouraging be- 
came only rude and meaningless. There was the handsomely dressed 
woman of fashion, who with the air of a benefactor laid before him 
stories of bad execution and worse morals—stories to which was at- 
tached neither the author’s signature nor stamps for their return. 
Then there was the sharp-featured woman with spectacles who regarded 
him severely and proceeded to read her poem aloud. Once, this con- 
tributor brought a song and insisted on singing it to him, much to the 
enjoyment of Van Dorn and Livingstone in the next room. 

There were men who tried him too. Men who brought bad pictures 
and a recommendation from their instructors. Men who were worn 
and threadbare, and smelled of liquor and opium. Men, and women 
too, who offered their ancestry, or their relationship with better known 
people, as an argument of their ability. Men who accompanied their 
contributions with a card bearing a picture of themselves as well as 
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their names, and on the reverse side local press notices complimentary 
to their talents. 

All of these, however, were the exceptions. For the most part the 
bohemians were sensible, cheerful people who had adopted the uncer- 
tain paths of art and were following them in storm and sun, bravely 
and perseveringly to the end. They were nearly always light-hearted 
—on the surface, at least—and bore away their unaccepted offerings 
or left others with equally good nature. Now and then a new as- 
pirant came in whose work Perner recognized the elements of success. 
Towards these his heart warmed, and out of his well of experience 
he gave to them an abundance of encouragement and priceless counsel. 
Indeed, this was a keen enjoyment to him.. His own struggle, begun 
somewhat late in life, had not been altogether an easy one, and there 
was delight in renewing each step of his success. There was regret 
too,—regret that the old days of freedom, and rights without respon- 
sibility, were over. Still, it was something to be the editor of a great 
paper, and then, by and by, there would be for him—for all of them— 
the comforts of wealth, and with it time in which to do only such 
work as gave them most pleasure. The strain was rather hard now, 
sometimes, and might become even harder before the final triumph. 
But the end of their rainbow was drawing each day nearer, and in the“ 
summer dusk, under their open skylight, the friends still drowsed and 


talked far into the night of pots of gold. 


X. 

A LETTER FROM MR. TRUMAN LIVINGSTONE TO MISS DOROTHY CASTLE. 
“ My OWN DEAR Dorry: 

“ When I wrote to you last we had just arranged to have Bates come 
and Colonel Hazard. Well, they are both here now, and it is a perfect 
circus. Bates came a few days before the Colonel. Then when the 
Colonel did come Bates regarded him in some way as a rival, and be- 
cause he isn’t dressed very well tried to intimidate him. Bates is like 
all solicitors,—at least, all that we have seen,—full of talk and rather 
overpowering in his manner, but the Colonel is a white-haired old 
army officer, and can put on some dignity, and talk some, himself. 
Perny had to go down and straighten them out, and now they’ve got 
the door locked between them. They are all right, though, both of 
them, I suppose, in their way. I don’t care for Bates—I don’t like his 
way, though Perny and Barry say that some of the smartest men they 
ever knew were like him. But the Colonel is an old brick. He’s 
travelled all over the world and been in about all the battles that ever 
were fought. He’s been in a lot of different kinds of business too, 
and has made a great many people rich. I don’t think he’s very rich 
now himself,—at least he doesn’t look like it, though, of course, you 
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can’t always tell. I know he’s expecting money in a few days, for I 
lent him a dollar this morning until it comes. I’m going to get him 
to pose for me if he will, for he’s a perfect type for the bread-line 
picture if he only won’t get any new clothes. I’m almost afraid to 
ask him, though he’s so good-natured I know he can’t refuse. He’s 
a boon to Perny, for he talks to all the people with circulation schemes 
and keeps them down-stairs, so Van and I can get out the rest of the 
pictures for the first issue and begin some for the second. Bates takes 
care of the advertising solicitors too, which is a help, though he worries 
Perny a good deal trying to find out how much money we’ve got. He 
made up to the Colonel yesterday and questioned him on the subject. 
The Colonel told him we had millions back of us. Of course, we’ve 
never told the Colonel about Frisby and he doesn’t know any more 
than Bates, or just how far back of us the millions are any more than 
we do, but wasn’t it a jolly answer? The Colonel is always amusing, 
while Bates never is. Bates wants a lot of things too, and we’ve got 
new tables and letter-presses and chairs that all cost a good deal more 
than you’d think for. You’ve no idea how things count up, and now 
with Bates’s salary and the stenographer’s and double rent it really 
almost scares me sometimes. Still Frisby did it without money, though 
of course he had some things that we have to buy, and then he got 
credit too. We’ll either have to do that soon or make another assess- 
ment, for there is something new that we have to buy every day. 

“ You'should see our new mail-box. The Colonel bought it—that 
is, he had it made to order because there were no ready-made boxes in 
the city, he said, big enough to hold our mail when our advertisements 
come out, and I suppose that is so. But it really is very large, and it 
has an opening in it big enough to take in almost any size package. 
It sets down-stairs by the door, and people come all the way up the 
outside steps just to look at it. I don’t know what they think it is— 
perhaps a receiver of old clothes and things for charity. At least 
some must have thought so, for there was a pair of little worn baby- 
shoes in it the other day, and yesterday a hat. You see it says the 
Whole Family on it in big, black letters, and I suppose people think 
it means contributions for all ages. I took the baby-shoes to use as 
models, and the Colonel is wearing the hat. It is pretty good and 
better than the one he had. Van says if the paper fails we’ll have to 
depend on our mail-box for support. 

“ Of course, that was in fun, for the paper can’t fail now. Bates 
says he’s already got contracts enough made and promised to fill up 
nearly all the space in the first issue. He says we must advertise more 
ourselves than we calculated on, as that helps us to get ads in exchange, 
and I suppose that is true; and then as soon as our advertising is out 
we’ll have money coming in right away to pay for it. That is what they 
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call ‘cash terms.’ I am learning a good deal about business, and even 

~ Perny, who, as you know, was in business once for ten years, is learning 
some things too. You see the publishing business is different. I never 
realized it so much before. 

“ We have lots of advice. People come in every day to tell us how ~ 
to run the paper, and yesterday a little boy about ten years old walked 
in and said to Perny: 

~ “PI tell you what you want in that paper: You want a chapter 
every week that tells boys how to make things.’ 

“Wasn't it jolly? Perny is going to have it too. Then he’s going 
to have another one like it for girls, and correspondence and cooking 
receipts, and agriculture, and puzzles, and games, and sciences, and 
school features, besides all the stories and articles. I tell you we’ve got 
our hands full,—at least Perny has, and, of course, we help him plan 
and talk about it. 

“The Colonel helps too, and he is a good hand. Then, when we 
are tired, he tells us his adventures. He’s a great traveller and has 
written articles and stories. He knows Egypt and the Holy Land like 
a book. Bates also comes up and talks evenings, when we want to be 
alone. I suppose we ought to listen to him, for he talks business, but 
he is an awful bore, and we don’t care much who his contracts are with 
if he’s just got them. I’d put a good deal more faith in Bates if he 
had different ways, but, of course, everything can’t be pleasant. Van 
tried to seem interested the other night and asked Bates to see his 
contracts. ‘Then he became quite offended. He seemed to think we 
doubted his having them. We don’t want to get him mad, for the 
advertising is where our profit comes in, and I suppose Bates is a great 
hustler, only I wish he’d hustle and be satisfied without telling us over 
and over about Lawson’s Baby Powder, and the Slick Shaving Stick, 
or the H. M. Rolled Oats, double column agate every other week, and 
a lot more things till we’re stone blind and black in the face. 

“ And now, Dorry dear, I’ve tried to write you all the news as you 
wanted me to, and I haven’t told you once in all these pages that I 
love you. I do, though, Dorry, and it breaks my heart that I am not 
going to see you this Summer. Of course, as you say, I ought not to 
leave now until the paper is out, and must be economical, but it is 
very hard, and if you were not so taken up now with the paper your- 
self I should be tempted to drop everything and come away. There 
are drawbacks, after all, in having a great responsibility like this, but, 
of course, when it gets to going I suppose we’ll have leisure, and next 
Summer we'll have a steam yacht of our own and go around the world 
together. Then we’ll come back and begin building the houses and 
all the different institutions you have planned. You are very noble, 
sweetheart, to be always thinking of others. It will be beautiful to 
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be rich for that reason if for nothing else. For my part, any con- 
dition of life would be happiness with you at my side. God bless you, 


Dorothy ! 
“ TRUE. 


% P.S.—The Colonel was just in and I made this sketch of him. 
He’s going to pose for me too in the bread line. He looked a little 
queer when I asked him, but he laughed the next instant and said he 


would. Isn’t he fine? 
“ TRUE. 


“P.P.S.—Bates was in too. He was flourishing a paper trium- 
phantly and saying, ‘ You fellows don’t think I have any contracts, do 
you? He said that two or three times, and then sat down and told 
us all over a lot of stuff we’ve heard before—at least it sounded like it. 
When he went out he accidentally dropped the paper on the floor. 
Perny picked it up and looked at it. It was a contract for a two-line 
cosmetic ad in two issues for two dollars! Perny figured up and found 
that it made our space worth less than five hundred dollars a page, or 
about seven thousand dollars a year in all, when we have been figuring 
on a million or so. Perny is going to investigate to-morrow. 

39 
THE GENTLE ART OF ADVERTISING. 

To the proprietors of the Whole Family the discovery that Mr. 
Bates was overfond of strong liquors was not altogether in the nature 
of a surprise. Indeed, this weakness was rather condoned at first as_ 
being one believed to be common to some of the brightest minds. 
Barrifield, it will be remembered, had put it in this way about the time 
of Bates’s engagement, and in his opinion had been ably seconded 
by Perner, against whose judgment neither Van Dorn nor Livingstone 
had, at this period, dared to oppose themselves. It will be seen from 
his letters to Miss Castle, of Cleveland, however, that Livingstone’s 
faith in the bibulous solicitor of advertising was by no means com- 
plete, also that Mr. Bates had become to all of them the unmitigated 
bore which the man of his temperament and habit is more than likely 
to become towards evening after a day of persistent enterprise. 

Could they have seen the following letter, prepared and forwarded 
by Mr. Bates during one of his more lucid intervals, the faith of all 
might have crumbled somewhat sooner that it did: 


“OFFICE OF THE ‘WHOLE FAMILY,’ 
“A WEEKLY PAPER FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
“New York, August 10, 1897. 
To Richard Cleaver, c/o Jackson & Marsh Adv. Agency, New York. 
“FRIEND DICK: 
“TI have gone into this business as deep as possible, and as 
near as I can find out these fellows have got some money. I 
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don’t know how much yet, but at least they pay salaries regular 
and any bills that come. 

“There is a broken-down old stuff here by the name of 
Hazard. He calls himself Colonel, and has been mixed up in 
all kinds of wild-cat enterprises for the past forty years. He 
knows something about running a paper of the vintage of ’68 and 
they think he’s a great man. He says they’re backed by millions, 
but probably knows no more about it than I do. Whatever 
they’ve got they are ‘lambs,’ and one of them, Livingstone, is a 
regular infant in arms. They’s going to lose their ‘ bundle,’ of 
course, whatever it is, and we want to get as much of it as we can 
and as quick as possible. Here’s what you want to do. 

“Go right to the Family Friend people and tell them that 
the Whole Family is placing a big lot of advertising and will cut 
into them in great shape. The Friend will give you a lot of ad- 
vertising to place for them, for they are always ‘leary’ of com- 
petition. I have already told these chumps that they will have 
to do a lot more advertising than they counted on in order to 
get ads themselves. They are going to let me pick the places, 
and you can stand to win on my picking places where the com- 
mission will be worth something. You can’t do that so well with 
the Friend people, of course,—they’ll pick for themselves,—but 
whatever we get from that end will be just so much to the good, 
and we'll divide profits in the middle. 

“ Now about the money here. Tell Jackson to > pibtilions his 
bill before he turns their copy in. They will have to pay then if 
they have got any money, and if they haven’t we’ll find it out. 
They can’t kick, for they’ve talked cash all the time, though they 
seem to think that means when the advertising is out, and I’ll let 
them keep on thinking so a while longer. 

“ Now, Dick, we ought to get a pretty good thing out of this 
by making it cut both ways, and I want you to attend to your 
end all O. K. You hustle the Friend folks and I’ll ‘round up’ 
these duffers. Then I’ll come down in a day or two and we'll go 
out where we can have a quiet drink and talk it over. Your 
commissions ought to swell up pretty well this month if we work 
this through properly, and mine ought to help out my salary 
here, which I shall go on pulling as long as their ‘ dough’ holds 
out to burn. Oh, but these fellows are a lot of jays! They in- 
structed me when I came to take ads on the basis of a million 
circulation at least, and to charge ten dollars a line for space. 


How’s that? I’m doing it, of course! Yours, 
Jor.” 


About the time, possibly, that Mr. Bates was preparing this letter 
the proprietors of the Whole Family were gathered about a table under 
the studio skylight in earnest discussion. In the centre of the table 
lay a large and loud-voiced watch, a small, inoffensive-looking camera, 
a savage-looking gun, and a rather showy Bible. After much argu- 
ment they had finally agreed upon these articles as their premiums as 
well as the necessity of following up their “Cash for Names” an- 
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nouncement with premium offers both in their own and other periodi- 
cals. They were gathered now to prepare the copy for this advertising. 
Perner was performing the mechanical labor while the others assisted 
him with appropriate adjectives and sentences. 

“T don’t think ‘ excellent’ is a strong enough word for the watch,” 
objected Van Dorn, picking up the noisy little tin box and regarding 
it rather sternly, perhaps because it did not suggest something more 
gratifying to the ear. 

Perner scowled and scratched his head. 

“T don’t think so myself,” he admitted, “but I’ve used up every- 
thing else on the paper. I’ve said ‘ splendid,’ ‘ magnificent,’ ‘ grand,’ 
‘glorious,’ and all those. There isn’t anything left that I can think 
of. Get my ‘ Thesaurus,’ Stony, off the desk in the next room and 
turn to ‘ beauty.’ That’ll give us a starting-point.” 

Livingstone obeyed, and was presently running his finger down the 
page. 

“* Gorgeous’ wouldn’t quite do, would it?” he asked doubtfully. 

“ N-no, hardly,—look along a little farther. What comes after 
that ?” 

“ Then—let’s see—there’s ‘ good-looking,’ ‘ well-made,’ ‘ proper,’ 
‘shapely,’ and ‘symmetrical.’ I don’t think much of any of those, 
do you?” 

“Well, no,” reflected Van Dorn, “ however true they might be of 
the proprietors, we’d hardly want to say that our watch was ‘ good- 
looking’ and ‘ proper.’ ” 

“ How about ‘ dazzling,’ ‘ showy,’ ‘ majestic,’ ‘ sumptuous’ ?” 

“Oh, pshaw! Stony, give me the book,” said Perner impatiently. 
“ Here, Barry, you look. These artists don’t know any more about a 
dictionary than we do about a paint shop.” 

Barrifield took the book and examined it a moment in silence. 

“ How would ‘ elegant’ do, and ‘ superb’ ?” he asked. 

“ Good, but we’ve used them already, on the paper.” 

Delicate,’ ‘ dainty,’ ‘ refined’-——” 

Livingstone looked down at the fat-bellied, moon-faced timepiece 
and laughed. Van Dorn took it more seriously. 

“Too tappy,” he said. ‘“ We want to land on the solar plexus every 
time. Why not call it ‘ world-beating,’ or——” 

“ Now you’re talking sense!’ interrupted Barrifield. “'That’s bet- 
ter than a dictionary. The great, world-beating Whole Family watch! 
Stem winding and setting! Full jewelled! Diamond balance! Eigh- 
teen——” 

“Hold on, Barry, I can’t get it down.” Perner was scribbling 
rapidly. “ And what does ‘diamond balance’ mean ?” 
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“ Never mind what it means. It sounds rich, and that’s what we 
want.” 

“Don’t you think we ought to have in something about the escape- 
ment?” asked Livingstone. “ All watches have escapements, don’t 
they ?” 
“Why, yes,” nodded Van Dorn, “cylinder escapement—duplex 

action: 

Perner interrupted. 

“Oh, nonsense, Van, it’s the camera that has duplex action. 

“?Tisn’t either,—it’s the watch !” 

“ Oh, well, let’s give it to the camera anyway,” compromised Barri- 
field. “We've got enough for the watch. How does it read now, 
Perny ?” 

Perny added a few more lines to what he had already written. 
Then, leaning back in his chair, read slowly and with emphasis: 


“© OUR MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM OFFERS. 
“*TIn addition to giving you our superb paper at the un- 
heard-of price of ONE DOLLAR A YEAR FOR FIFTY-TWO ISSUES, we 
make to the whole world the following supreme premium offers:’ 


“T think,” Perner paused to comment, “that that goes a few de- 
grees better than Frisby. Here’s what he says:” 

He picked up a copy of a paper that gave evidence of having had 
much careful reading and even commentary study. 

“Never mind Frisby,” objected Van Dorn. “We know that by 
heart. Let’s hear what you say.” 

“ All right,” cheerfully assented Perner. 


“* OFFER NO. ONE. 

“*QOur splendid paper—the Whole Family—for one year, 
fifty-two issues,—and our great world-beating, stem-winding and 
setting, cylinder escapement, diamond balance, crown-jewelled 
watch! Worth, both together, five dollars in gold! Given by 
us, until present limited quantity is exhausted, for the mere 
ridiculous bagatelle of 

ONE DOLLAR! 
and twenty-five cents to pay for postage and packing.’”’ 
Perner paused and caught his breath. Then he added: 

“The last line, of course, will be in small type, so it won’t seem to 
count. It’s the dollar that will catch them. And what do you think 
of ‘crown-jewelled’? Wasn’t that an inspiration? You see, ‘ full- 
jewelled’ means a ceriain number, and we don’t want to deceive any- 
body, while ‘ crown-jewelled’ means just jewels, because any kind of 
jewels are suitable for a crown.” 

Perner regarded them triumphantly. Barrifield and Livingstone 


murmured, assent. 
Vor. LXV.—4 
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“Yes, that was a great stroke,” agreed Van Dorn, “but I object 
to the ‘ mere ridiculous bagatelle.’ ” 

Perner looked injured. It was evident that he valued this form. 

“ You see, they’ll think it means another premium—something they 
don’t get,” Van Dorn continued. — 

“Yes, sounds like some kind of a game,” suggested Livingstone. 

Barrifield nodded dreamily, while Perner scratched out the offend- 
ing words. 

“You fellows are such good hands to find fault with what I = % 
he complained ; “ why don’t you do something yourselves ?” 

“Give me the pencil and paper then,” commanded Van Dorn. 
Perner surrendered the articles with dignity, and for some moments 
the artist wrote busily. “ Now,” he exclaimed at last, “ how does this 
sound ?” 

“* OFFER NO. TWO.’ 

“ Paper, same as you had, Perny, and 


“* Our marvellous cracker-jack, kodak, double-rack, swing- 
back camera——’ ” 


“ Hoo—ee!” shouted Livingstone, “ that’s a regular college yell 

“Of course—that’s what we want!” Van Dorn acknowledged 
eagerly. “ That’ll make every college boy want one!” 

Perner assented, but he did not look altogether happy. Perhaps 
he felt that he had been defeated by a maker of pictures in what was 
properly a literary undertaking. 

“Now let Barry and Stony do the gun and the Bible,” he said 
wearily. “I’m tired.” 

The door opened just then and Colonel Hazard entered. In spite 
of his disreputable clothing he possessed considerable dignity and a 
manner calculated to inspire in those about him something akin to 
confidence. It was perhaps this very quality that had been from time 
to time the downfall of himself and others. The stream of Pactolus 
had flowed often at his touch, though only to waste its golden waters in 
treacherous sands and unseen pitfalls. Nevertheless, he had retained 
what was even more precious—hope and unfailing good-nature. It is 
true Bates had provoked him to wrath, but then Bates’s manner had 
been exceptional. 

“You’re just the man we want to see, Colonel,” called Van Dorn 
as he entered. “ We're getting up our ads. Come and help us.” 

The Colonel was always willing and courteous. He cleared his 
throat and came forward smiling. 

“Certainly, gentlemen. I think I may really be able to assist you 
somewhat. When I was business manager of the Family Post in its 
palmy days I always arranged my own advertising copy. I remember 
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once of running the circulation up something like two hundred thou- 
sand on a single feature I introduced. Also, when I was editor-in- 
chief of the Saturday Globe they often came to me for such things. It 
is quite an art, I assure you. May I be allowed to consider what you 
have already done?” 

The work, so far as gone, was exhibited and read aloud for his 
delectation. 

“Very good, gentlemen, very good indeed,” he assented, when they 
had finished. “You have also made careful selection, no doubt, of 
the periodicals in which these advertisements are to appear. A great 
deal depends on the choice of proper mediums. For instance, you 
would not wish to offer the gun in a ladies’ journal, nor, from a busi- 
ness stand-point, the Bible in a sportsmen’s magazine, however com- 
mendable such a course might appear from a moral point of view. You 
see, gentlemen, I speak from long and dearly bought experience, and 
these matters are worth considering.” 

“But,” said Perner, “ Bates attends to all that. He knows the 
best places to advertise better than we do, and can get better prices. 
Wouldn’t you think so?” 

The face of the Colonel grew almost stern. 

“T do not wish, gentlemen, to interfere in any of your plans,” he 
said with some dignity, “ and you must excuse me if I do not coincide 
with your opinions concerning my colleague, Mr. Joseph Bates. He 
impresses me as merely a boasting, unscrupulous fellow when he is 
sober, and a maudlin Ananias when he’s intoxicated. In neither con- 
dition do I consider him trustworthy.” 

“By gad! Nor I either!” declared Livingstone. 

“Oh, come, now,” protested Barrifield, laughing lazily. “ You 
fellows are down on Bates because he drinks. Why, some of the smart- 
est men we ever had in this country were the hardest drinkers.” 

“ Rather in spite of it than because of it, however, I fancy,” smiled 
the Colonel. “If I were employing men I should hardly regard in- 
ebriety as an evidence of either superior intelligence or moral integrity. 
Personally, I have no respect for my colleague—no respect whatever— 
though as long as he remains such I shall treat him with the courtesy 
due to his position.” 

There was something about the Colonel’s manner that commanded 
sufficient respect for himself to prevent the laughter which his appear- 
ance and remarks might otherwise have encouraged. With his assist- 
ance the proprietors of the Whole Family proceeded with the descrip- 
tions of the gun and the Bible. They had finished and Colonel Hazard 
had arisen to go when Bates himself entered. He was unsteady on his 
feet, and paused for a moment to regard the Colonel with drunken 
scorn. Then he made a motion towards a chair, lurched heavily, 
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barely saved himself by grasping the table, and stood swaying like an 
inverted pendulum. The Colonel hesitated for an instant, then with 
a deft motion he pushed a chair behind the oscillating figure. 

“ Allow me, Mr. Bates. Good-evening, gentlemen,” and with a 
stately bow he passed out just as the helpless Bates sank into the chair 
thus thoughtfully provided by his enemy and was saved. Once in 
the chair he partially recovered and found speech. 

“No r’spect f’r that chap!” he said thickly, shaking his head, “ no 
r’spect wh’tever. He’s ’n old stuff—at’s w’at he is—no r’spect wh’t- 
ever.” 

“Oh, come, Bates, brace up! If it hadn’t been for the Colonel 
you’d have been on the floor! Brace up, now, we want to talk busi- 
ness !” 

Perner spoke sharply, and it had the effect of bringing the solicitor 
partly to his senses. The proprietors of the Whole Family had been 
indulgent heretofore—even to the point of meekness; he could not 
afford to disturb these conditions—not yet. Barrifield and Van Dorn 
also regarded him severely. Livingstone, disgusted, walked over to 
the window and looked down on the street. 

“We have been getting out our ads,” continued Perner, “and we 
want them placed right away. We’ve left the selection of the places 
to you, but if you’re going to attend to it you’ve got to brace up and 
answer some questions. What we want to know is whether this ad- 
vertising is going to pay us—pay right away, I mean, so enough returns 
will come in to cover the investment as soon as it’s out.” 

The effect of this on Bates was certainly remarkable. By the time 
Perner had finished speaking, except for a slightly heavy look in his 
eyes and a trifling uncertainty as to consonants, you could hardly have 
told he had been drinking. 

“ Gen’lemen,” he said with great conviction, “there is no question 
about it. I’ve been in the adve’tising business ten years an’ I know 
what I’m talkin’ about. You’ve got a beautiful paper, gen’lemen, 
beautiful. I sat up t’ll one o’clock las’ night reading it. All it wan’s 
is adve’tising. No question about it, gen’lemen.” 

Barrifield looked across triumphantly at Van Dorn. Bates was all 
right when it came to business. They read him the advertisements, 
of which he approved heartily. ater he began telling them of some 
vast sum appropriated by an artificial food company for advertising 
purposes and of which he would secure for them a handsome slice. 

Perner listened a moment ; then he drew a paper from his pocket. 

“Oh, by the way, Bates,” he asked, “ what does this mean? This 
contract you left here last night reads ‘two lines, two insertions, for 
two dollars.” What does that mean?” 
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Bates stared a moment, then he took the paper and pretended to 
examine it very carefully. A moment later he chuckled. 

“Why, yes,” he owned, “that’s so. I never noticed that b’fore. 
S’pose I got to writin’ twos an’ couldn’t stop. Should have been ‘ forty’ 
in the blank b’fore ‘ dollars.’ Have it fixed t?morrow.” j 

He pocketed the contract and rose to go. Barrifield and Perner 
again looked across at each other with satisfaction. Bates took a step 
towards the door. Then it was observed that his self-control had been 
but temporary, or perhaps had not extended to his legs. He staggered, 
reached for the knob, missed, and plunged helplessly into the corner in 
a heap. They helped him up, brushed him, and steadied him down- 
stairs. As they came back to the studio Van Dorn remarked dis- 
gustedly : 

“ Well, smart men that drink, or no smart men, I wouldn’t pick 
another man like that.” 

“ But wasn’t it wonderful how he braced up when it came to talking 
business ?” insisted Barrifield. 

“ Yes, he’s all right on business,” agreed Perner, “ but I am with 
Van on the drink question.” 

“T’m with the Colonel,” said Livingstone. 


A LETTER FROM MISS DOROTHY CASTLE TO MR. TRUMAN LIVINGSTONE. 


“ My DEAR TRUE: 

“ Your last letter, and package containing ‘dummy’ of the first 
issue of the Whole Family, so far as complete, came last night. I have 
read every word in it—the Whole Family, I mean (and your letter too, 
of course)—over and over. I think it splendid (both splendid). The 
stories and drawings are all of the very highest order, if I am any 
judge, and the ‘make-up’ and all beautiful. (I am talking of the 
paper this time.) There is a little typographical error on the fourth 
page—in the second column, just below the first paragraph, but I know 
Perny will find that before you go to press. Of course, I think your 
drawings are the best, but Van’s are fine too. I think all of you ought 
to be proud of such a beautiful first issue, and I am sure you will be 
able to keep up the standard, for, as Barry told Perny, it will go like 
clock-work when you get to going. 

“You mustn’t get discouraged, True. Your letters, lately, have 
been rather blue sometimes, and I know just how you feel. But, what- 
ever you do, stick it out to the end. Don’t think for a moment of 
giving it up; don’t do it, True, after putting in as much thought and 
time and money as you have already. For, after all, as you once said, 
True, money is a great thing,—a lot of money,—you can do so much 
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with it; and now, when we are most at the turn of the tide, is the 
very time to pull hardest and get over the bar. Even if it takes every 
cent you can scrape together to pay you through, put it in, and if it 
takes more than that I can buy a share and put in a little too, for I 
have five hundred dollars that papa gave me last August when I was 
twenty-one, and I will have five hundred more soon, because I am not 
going away at all this summer, and papa is going to give me in money 
what it would cost. 

“T thought of going at first, and then I kept putting it off from 
week to week, and remembered you working away there in the heat 
for me, and’ I made up my mind at last that I wouldn’t go either. 
Besides, our home is cool and beautiful, and I am alone and can do 
as I please and not have to dress and go and be torn to pieces. Next 
Summer we will go together. 

“So you see, True, I will have a thousand dollars of my own, and 
if your assessments take more than you have I will send it to you, and 
you can invest it for me. I had intended to buy things for our house 
with it, but we won’t need it by that time, and the success of the paper 
now is the all-important thing. I did not care so much at first, but 
now it has gone along so well, and with all the new plans and such a 
beautiful paper as you can get up, I want to see it make the success 
and fortune for you that I am sure it must. Besides, True, won’t it 
be fine to own our interest together? 

“T know, of course, that there are many unpleasant things about 
it,—some, 1 suspect, that you don’t tell me of,—and that it isn’t 
altogether the money that bothers you, but you must put up with the 
burden and suspense a little longer, and with Bates, who must be a 
dreadful nuisance, though he surely means well and works hard to 
get so much advertising. I should love to meet the Colonel. The first 
little sketch you sent me of him I have pinned up over my desk, and 
when I read your letters about him I look up at it and laugh and 
imagine just how he looks and acts. What a beautiful model he must 
make for the picture, and how glad I am you are working at it so 
enthusiastically again. Perhaps that is one reason why you are less 
mterested in the paper, and worried over the annoyances that must 
always come with the more practical pursuits of life. 

“You see, True, I think a good deal about all these things, and I 
realized even from the first that a nature like yours is not at all suited 
to hard and shrewd commercial enterprise, though this is not quite 
that, either, and the hard days will soon be over. Work right along 
on the picture, True, but don’t think of giving up your interest in the 
paper. The picture will rest and comfort you now, and the paper 
will furnish the means of rest and comfort by and by. Then, when 
that time comes, perhaps I shall be able to add happiness to your life 
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too, and together in our beautiful home we will add happiness to the 
lives of others. Good-by, True. Stick fast and remember that I am 
“ Always your 
“ DoroTHy. 
“ P.S.—True, I can send the money any time, and you must let 
me do it if you find it will be needed. I do not offer it as assistance, 
but claim the opportunity of investment. 


XIII. 
THE HOUR OF DARK FOREBODING. 


Wirtu the first days of September the tension became more severe. 
Bills sprang up from every quarter like mushrooms, and while no one 
of them was very great the accumulation was considerable. ‘The hu- 
mors of the enterprise were not altogether lost sight of, however, and 
still furnished some relief, though there was a manifest touch of bitter- 
ness in many of their whimsicalities. There were moments of indi- 
vidual doubt and discouragement also—not as to the final outcome, 
but as to their ability to exist until such time as the crumbs which 
they were sowing so lavishly upon the outgoing waters should return 
in good brown loaves. Indeed, these were likely to be needed presently, 
for they were economizing at every point, and the dairy lunch and 
cheap table-d’héte places served most frequently their needs. There 
were no more go-as-you-please dinners, and those of the past were 
remembered with fondness and referred to with respect. 

It may have been that this system of diet resulted in clearer mental 
vision. Or it may have been that Perner’s early business training 
really manifested itself feebly at last, and set him to thinking logically. 
Whatever it was, he suddenly came out of his den into the studio one 
afternoon, looking rather pale and startled. He had been through a 
hard day with printers and engravers as well as voracious collectors, ~ 
whose bills had an almost universal habit of error on the wrong side. — 
The others knew the conditions and did not suspect anything unusual 
when he flung himself down on the Turkish couch and stared up at the 

-light. Then at last he said: 

“ Boys, it’s a failure. It won’t work!” 

_*The others looked around quickly. 

“What is it? What’s a faikure?” They spoke together. 

© The ‘ Cash for Names;’ it’s a fallacy.” 

“How? Why? Won't they doit?’ This from Van Dorn. 

“ Oh, yes, they may, and will, probably ; but we won’t !” 

“Oh, pshaw! Perny, what are you talking about?” 

Van Dorn was becoming a little impatient—it was his a 
Perner rose to a sitting position on the couch. 
“Why, look!” said he, “ we send the paper free for two weeks to 


“ Dorry.” 
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each of the twenty names sent by each subscriber. That’s forty papers 
free for every subscriber that comes.” ; 

“Of course,” admitted Livingstone, “but some of those twenty 
names—most of them—will subscribe.” 

“ Certainly, and each one that does so.will send twenty more names, 
which means forty more free papers. Forty papers besides the fifty- 
two they are to receive afterwards, or ninety-two papers in all. Ninety- 
two papers will cost us, mailed, something like seventy-five cents. 
The premium will cost us at least fifty cents more, even where we 
charge for postage and packing. Then there is the twenty-five cents 
cash we pay to the sender of names. ‘Total, one dollar and fifty cents 
outlay, for which we receive one dollar cash in return.” 

Perner looked steadily first at Livingstone, then at Van Dorn. 
Neither of them answered for a moment, and both became a trifle 
grave. Then Van Dorn said: 

“ But the advertising, Perny, you forget that. Even if we do lose 
money on subscriptions the first few months we can afford it for the 
sake of a subscription list that will swell the advertising returns.” 

“ By gad, yes,” said Livingstone. “ That’s so,—the advertising !” 

Perner Jaid back on the couch wearily. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “ the advertising ought to help. I keep for- 
getting that. I wish Bates would make a statement, though, of just 
what he’s done in that line. He talks enough and seems to be getting 
along. He’s kept pretty straight, lately, too.” 

“ Why don’t you call on him for a statement ?” asked Livingstone. 

“Well, I have meant to, but he’s so peculiar, you know, and I didn’t 
want to offend him.” 

“No, of course we can’t afford to do that now,” Van Dorn agreed. 
“ We’re under obligations to Bates for placing our advertising with 
Jackson. I don’t believe anybody else would have taken it without 
money down. Bates having worked there once is the reason he did it.” 

Livingstone was painting on his picture of the bread line. 

“T’ve a mind to make one of these fellows look like Bates,” he 
laughed “ out of gratitude.” 

“Do it,” urged Perner. “ He'll be there some day if he keeps on 
drinking.” 

“ How much advertising did we take in all?” asked Van Dorn pres- 
ently. 

Perner went somewhat into detail in his reply. 

“ Well, you see, we made the Sunday-School Union a page instead 
of a half page so we could get in the big cut of the Bible, and we took 
a half page instead of a quarter in Boy’s Own so’s to get in the gun 
and the camera with a small cut of the watch. Then we took a page 
each in two school papers to get in the gun and Bible both, and the 
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small cuts of the watch and camera. All these, of course, are in 
addition to what we had: counted on before. It amounts to about 
thirteen hundred dollars in all.” 2 

There were some moments of silence after this statement. None of 
them had any superstition concerning this particular number of hun- 
dreds, and the amount was pitifully small compared to the figures they 
had used from time to time so recklessly in estimating their returns. 
For some unexplained reason, however, the sudden reality of the sum, 
and the dead certainty that this was not a mirage of champagne or 
a fancy of smoke, but a hard, cold fact that had to be met with money, 
caused the two listeners to have a cold, sinking sensation in stomachs 
that were none too full. Van Dorn was first to recover. He said with 
weak cheerfulness : 

“ Oh, well, it isn’t a third what Frisby took, and he didn’t have a 
dollar.” 

“Sure enough!” rejoiced Livingstone. “ Lucky we don’t have to 
pay it now, though.” There was another period of silence; then he 
added, “ What time is it getting to be, Perny ?” 

As there was no immediate answer to this, Livingstone wheeled 

half way around from his easel for the reply, and saw Perner studying 
somewhat solemnly the dial of one of the fat Whole Family watches. 
Perner usually carried a rather elegant gold time-piece, a memory of 
his business career and the only one in the party. Livingstone was 
about to comment on its absence, but was restrained by a sudden deli- 
cacy. Perner’s watch might be out for repairs, or he might be wearing 
this ridiculous affair out of loyalty to the paper, but these were troub-. 
lous times, and there was the possibility of still another solution of the 
matter. 
“ Five o’clock,” decided Perner at last, “lacking four minutes. I 
suppose I’m through with the leeches for to-day.” The words were 
barely uttered when the door opened and a boy entered with bills in 
one hand and a letter in the other. “I spoke a little too soon, it 
seems,” Perner concluded, taking the envelope which the boy had 
extended uncertainly towards each of them in turn. ‘ 

The envelope contained a brief communication—also a bill. Per- 
ner held the latter in his hand while he ran his eye hastily over the 
former. Then he glanced at the amount of the bill, and Van Dorn, 
who was watching him, saw that he was rather white. He turned to 
the boy quite carelessly, however. 

“ You may leave these. We will attend to them to-morrow.” Then 
as the collector vanished he looked up at Van Dorn with, “ It’s the bill 
for the advertising. We are to pay before it goes in.” 

Van Dorn half rose to his feet. Livingstone gasped. 

“ Listen,” said Perner, and he read the letter to them: 
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OFFICE OF JACKSON & MARSH, ETC., ETC. 


“* NEw York, September 2, 1897. 
“* Publishers of the ‘“‘ Whole Family,” New York. 
GENTLEMEN: 

“* We hand you herewith net bill of your advertising, cash 
discount being taken off as per your instructions-through Mr. 
Bates. Upon receipt of your check for the amount we will give 
our final O. K. to the various periodicals, most of which are now 
ready for the press. With thanks for your order, we ask, there- 
fore, that you kindly be very prompt, and greatly oblige, 

““* Yours, etc., 
“Jackson & MarsuH. 
Per ” 


Perner looked up from the letter at Van Dorn. The artist re- 
garded him a full minute in silence. Then he said huskily: 

“ Don’t that beat hell ?” 
“Tt does,” groaned Livingstone. 


“ Bully for Bates!” 


XIV. 
A LETTER FROM MR. TRUMAN LIVINGSTONE, OF NEW YORK, TO MISS 
DOROTHY CASTLE, OF CLEVELAND. 


“ My DEAREST Dorry: 


“T have not written to you as promptly as usual, because there has 
been a good deal that had to be attended to a good deal more promptly, 
and there was an uncertainty about everything lately that made what- 
ever I might say to you more or less guess-work. I mean about the 
paper. It seems that ‘ cash terms’ doesn’t mean when the advertising 
is out, after all, but before it goes in, and this misunderstanding made 
matters about as lively as anything you can imagine in the financial 
department of the Whole Family office for a day or two. I think Bates 
was mostly to blame, but we couldn’t say anything to him because it 
would expose the weakness of our capital, and then we did tell him 
that we wanted to pay cash, though I am sure he knew we understood 
that that meant to pay, as Frisby did, when advertising came out. 

“ However, we got through with it. We thought at first we’d have 
to capitalize, but Barry sold a small piece of property he had some- 

_ where, and the rest of us skirmished about where we could. I did 
not let you know, because I have made up my mind to go through with 
this as I begun, whatever happens. It can’t take a great deal more 
now until -it begins to come our way, and what you have said about 
sticking it out is the right thing, and I mean to follow it to the letter. 
With your money, however, it is different. That is just your own, 
and as for having an interest in the paper, if I stay by it, as I mean 

to, and get through safely, as I’m sure I can, you will have that any- 
way. We are going right ahead now with matter and pictures for 
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the second and third issues, and if it were not for the salaries and rent 
and incidentals we could feel pretty easy, for Barry says he is sure we 
can get ‘ the first round of the first issue’ from ‘the man who stands . 
with his sleeves rolled up, wiping his hands on the prehistoric towel 
while he talks,’ without the money down. 

“That, of course, will be all we need, for as soon as the first few 
thousand papers are out there will be plenty of money coming in for 
everything. Then we can take it easier, and, as you say, Dorry, it 
is worth putting up with a good deal to be able to have means for 
everything afterwards. We all appreciate that now, and Perny says 
he is looking forward to the day when he can have some other kind of 
dessert besides hard-baked, barber-pole ice cream, which is what they 
give us at the little table d’héte place where we have been eating dinner 
lately. 

“ The Colonel is as good-natured and jolly as ever. He poses for 
me whenever I want him to, and allows me to lend him a dollar now 
and then which I am sure comes in handy, for the money he is ex- 
pecting hasn’t come yet. We give him a little salary now too, though 
we had to insist on his taking it. But he is enthusiastic and a great 
help, and deserves it. He is getting the circulation books ready, and 
has bought himself some new clothes, though, fortunately for my 
picture, he doesn’t always wear them. 

“Tam still working on it a little every day and have been down 
to the ‘ line’ one or two evenings. For some reason, however, the work 
doesn’t seem to have quite the feeling the first sketch had—I mean 
quite the feeling of forelornness and destitution. Van says it’s because 
I’ve seen the ‘line’ lately in warm weather, when the men are only 
hungry and not cold. That must be so, I think, and I am not going 
to finish it entirely until it gets cold again, so I can get back all that 
wretchedness we saw on last New Year’s Eve. Perhaps that sounds 
cruel to you, but it is the artist’s way to make capital out of the 
emotions of others, and anyhow, dear, this isn’t like ‘ Prometheus 
Bound’ that we used to read at school, for it does nobody any harm 
and may even do good. 

“It’s likely to be cold and bitter almost any time after the first 
of Octcber, but it ought to be very cold—I mean in the picture—and 
there should be snow or sleet. I think sleet would be better—a driving, 
stinging sleet, and a deadly hard look on the pavement where the light 
reflects. There is something in the way a man crouches and shrinks 
from sleet that you never quite get any other way. Of course, I don’t 
want it to sleet on those poor fellows, but I know it will, and when it 
does I must be there to see it. 

“You see, the boys think this is the best thing I have done, and 
I can’t afford to fail on it at the end, though I’d like to have it all 
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done by Christmas, and it may not sleet before January, or even then. 

But I’m not going to worry over it,—think about it, I mean,—for, 

_ as I said, I wouldn’t really want it to be very cold and sleet at all, if 
I could help it, only I know I can’t. 

“ How good and noble you are, Dorry! When I think about your 
not having gone away this Summer on my account it makes me 
ashamed of myself, for really we have had a jolly time here in town. 
Van says that even if we never get anything else out of the paper we 
have had a million dollars’ worth of fun, and it’s about so. I am sorry 
I have ever seemed discouraged or out of patience with things, for it 
made you have a lot of sympathy with me, and though I like it, of 
course, and wanted it, I knew I didn’t deserve it at all. 

“1 am glad, though, that the struggle will be over now in a few | 
days. Our first advertising—the ‘Cash for Names’—comes out on 
the fifteenth, and the rest—the premium offers—about the twenty- 
fifth. Also in our own sample copies. So you see, before the first of 
October the wheels will be turning very fast. Of course, we may not 
have quite the great rush we expect, but even if only half it will be 
enough. 

“ Good-by, sweetheart. I wish we might be together these beauti- 
ful September days. The parks are fine now in the early morning. 
Next year we will get yp and walk out in them together. 

“ With all my heart, 


“ TRUE.” 


XV. 
FINAL STRAWS. 


ONE morning when the busy writer and two artists who lived and 
toiled together in apartments near Union Square—now the offices of 
the Whole Family—returned to them after a light and wholesome 
breakfast they found their stair-way full of girls—girls of almost every 
age and apparently of almost every station in life. There were tall 
girls, short girls, slender girls, stout girls—girls of every complexion 
and every manner of dress. Also, more girls were constantly coming 
and pressing their way into the hall. The friends stood aghast. 

Van Dorn swore under his breath. 

“ What is it?” whispered Livingstone fearfully. “What have we 
done now ?” 

A flicker of light flitted across Perner’s face. 

“T guess the Colonel did it,” he said; “ he put a line in one of the 
papers last night for a few girls to help him. I suppose this is the 
result.” 

“Do you call this a few?” gasped Livingstone. 

“Well, of course we couldn’t tell just how many would come. 
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That paper must have a good many readers. We don’t have to take 
’em all, you know.” 

Livingstone stared at the gathering of the clans helplessly. 

“No,” he commented, “I should think not.” Then a moment later 
he added thoughtfully, “I suppose all those girls have to work to live. 
Let’s take all of them we can, fellows.” 

And Van Dorr. asked hopelessly,— 

“ How are we going to get up-stairs ?” 

They worked their way through at last to the Colonel’s room above. 
It was filled to the edges, as were the halls and stair-ways outside. 
The Colonel was already at his desk—his white hair tossed in every 
direction and a hunted look in his eyes. About him billowed the eager 
applicants, crowding and fighting their way towards the sheet of paper 
upon which he was having each write her name and address, both to 
show the style and rapidity of penmanship, and as a means of finding 
the ones selected. The friends watched the proceedings for some 
moments with interest. The girls regarded them curiously. Some of 
them whispered to each other and giggled. Van Dorn wedged his 
way to the Colonel’s elbow and said in a subdued voice,— 

“ Well, Colonel, this beats Gettysburg, doesn’t it ?” 

The Colonel affected a great self-possession. 

“ Oh, this is nothing at all,” he laughed, “T’ve been through this 
all my life. Once I engaged five hundred girls. I won’t be able to 
get more than a dozen good ones out of this crowd.” 

“A dozen! I should think you could get a million !” 

The Colonel tipped over an ink bottle to show his superior calm- 
. ness, and a black-eyed, rosy-cheeked girl jumped back with a tiny 
scream. The friends made their way to the room above, where several 
hours later Colonel Hazard joined them, somewhat pale and worn. 
He had sifted out ten good girls, he told them, after careful exam- 
ination of the throng. It was learned later that he had locked the 
doors below as soon as possible to keep out the hordes that continued 
to come. Indeed, girls came singly and in groups all day. Those 
engaged were familiarizing themselves with the books in which names 
were to be entered. On to-morrow the first advertising was to appear. 
Barrifield, who was temporarily absent from the city in the interest 
of his employers, had arranged before he started to have the presses 
going on the papers. 

The end was in sight. 

In fact, answers to their advertisements began to come the next 
afternoon, and the proprietors were much elated. There were only 
a few, to be sure,—not enough to cover the bottom of the big mail- 
box,—but they indicated that their offers had been seen and appre- 
eiated. Even Perner forgot his former misgivings and rejoiced. The 
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answers were coming. The paper was ready for the press. The long- 
looked-for hour was at hand. 

At dusk, however, came a slight shock. Colonel Hazard came up 
with several letters. He remarked, handing them to Perner: 

“There are some queer people in tlie world. Read one or two of 
those letters aloud.” 

Perner held one of the communications to the light. It said: 


GENTLEMEN: 


“T enclose you twenty good names of people likely to be 
interested in your paper. Please send me the five dollars as 
promised without delay. My birthday comes on Saturday, and 
I want it before that time. 

“Yours hastily, 


“ BesstE GREEN.” 


“ Humph! well-named,” said Van Dorn, while the others uttered 
various exclamations. “Well, I’m sorry for Bessie, but I’m afraid 
she’ll be disappointed.” 

_ Perner selected another letter. 

“ This is from a boy,” he commented, “ his name is Robert Bright. 

You wouldn’t suspect it, however, from his communication.” 


“ GENTLEMEN: 


“Here are ure twentie naims. Now send mi five dollers, 
and dont be so slo about it or i will have the polese on ure track. 
I have ben foold one or twise by advertisment fellers but this 
time i mean to have wat is coming.” 


The exclamations that followed this possessed an added degree of 
emphasis. Perner picked up a third letter. 
“ From a woman,” he said. 


“ GENTLEMEN: 


“T am sending the twenty names and you don’t know how 
grateful I am, or how happy it makes me to be able to earn 
money for my little family who are in need of the necessaries of 
life. I hope you can send me the five dollars to-night, and I am 
sure Heaven will reward you for your great undertaking.” 


Nobody uttered a word for some moments. Then Livingstone said: 

“ Do you suppose there’ll be many letters like that ?” 

And Van Dorn growled. 

“Some people haven’t got the sense they were born with. That 
advertisement was as clear as sunlight.” 

“It was,” said Perner; “I wrote it myself.” 

Nevertheless, they made up the five dollars between them and 
mailed a check for it on their way to dinner. The next morning 
there were more answers in the big mail-box.. The bottom was quite 
covered with postal cards containing lists of twenty names each. 
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Also, there was a letter from the “man of the rolled-up sleeves” 
stating that he was prepared to run some twenty thousand copies of 
the paper, and would start the press upon receipt of a check for the 
amount. This was a severe blow, but as the amount was comparatively 
small it was not fatal. Besides, they had grown somewhat accustomed 
to such things. They were not even surprised when their landlord, 
who with his family occupied apartments in the rear, came in to 
demand his rent in the middle of the month—a thing he had never 
dreamed of doing since the first year of their occupancy. Not that 
he was at all afraid, he said, but he was only a poor man who sub-let 
to them and had met with ill-fortune. Later the Colonel came up 
with still further strange letters, though none so pathetic as the one 
of the night before. 

However, there were other complications. People in small villages 
were sending lists containing the same names. Some of the lists were 
almost identical. When Perner realized this he scowled anxiously, and 
laid down on the couch to think. 

“Good Heavens! fellows,” he exclaimed, “ we'll ruin the nation !”’ 

“ What’s the matter? What do you mean?” asked Van Dorn. 

“Why, see here! People will be sending in the same names, and 
sending each others’ names till they get us so mixed up we can’t 
straighten the thing out in a hundred years! Then they’l) accuse us 
of fraud and blame each other for a lot of things too. The result will 
be that they’ll get into a fight until the whole nation is in one immense 
wrangle. We'll ruin the country! That’s what we’ll do! We’ll ruin 
the country !” 

Perner had arisen and was walking the floor excitedly. 

“T’ll tell you, Van, your ‘Cash for Names’ scheme is a fallacy! 
I said so the other day, and I say so all the more now. I'll admit 
that I believed in it and abetted it at first. It looked like a big thing 
and we all thought it was, but it isn’t. In the first place, we can’t 
afford it, as I told you before. In the next place, the people don’t 
understand it, and we’re going to be deluged with letters like those 
that came with the first mail. And even if we could afford it, and 
even if those letters didn’t count, we can’t afford to disturb the peace 
of the whole nation by creating hard feelings in every village and 
hamlet, that will finally end, not only with the utter ruin of our paper, 
but in riots and rebellion and government interference, if not in one 
mighty civil war and the total destruction of the whole English- 
speaking world !” 

Perner’s old manner—the manner in which he had set forth the 
scheme on the night of the golden dinner—had returned to him. It 
had returned, but with a difference: then he had been painting the 
glories of the plan; now he was depicting its horrors. The ten years’ 
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business experience had wallowed through a cloudland of dreams, but 
had materialized in very harsh day-light at last. As for Van Dorn and 
Livingstone, they sat gloomily silent. The Colonel was first to express 
himself. He said: 

“T hardly think we need to disturb ourselves so seriously. At the 
rate the replies are coming I should say that there is no immediate 
danger of upsetting the universe with our plans. We have received 
a number, it is true, but unless there is a marked increase to-morrow, I 
may safely reduce my force of assistants by one half.” 

“You don’t think, then, we’ll get a hundred thousand lists of 
twenty names each in reply to our ‘ Cash for Names’ advertisement ?” 
Perner asked, somewhat relieved, it would seem. : 

“T don’t think we'll get to exceed five thousand.” 

In fact, they received somewhat less than one thousand, and the 
original twenty thousand papers were found sufficient. These, though . 
paid for with some degrees of promptness, were not immediately forth- 
coming. It is the printer’s way. The “man with his sleeves rolled 
up” does not hasten in the process of “ wiping his hands on the cheer- 
less towel” even after the requested check has been received and cashed. 
Though pleaded for, argued for, demanded at last violently, the “ first 
round of the first issue” did not arrive until the morning of the 
twenty-fourth, at which time Colonel Hazard put on sufficient force to 
dispose of them in one day. 

And so the “ first round of the first issue” was out at last. Also, 
on to-morrow their premium advertisements would appear. The dice 
which they had been jiggling so merrily for the better part of a year 
they had cast, finally, on the round green table of the world. 


XVI. 
THE END OF THE RAINBOW. 


Tuey were elated to find a subscription in the big mail-box on the 
following morning. At least Perner and Van Dorn were, and Living- 
stone though less demonstrative seemed also gratified. Few if any of 
the sample copies could have reached their destination, and it must 
have been an early riser indeed who had already seen their advertising 
and forwarded a subscription. When the letter was found to be from 
one Dorothy Castle, of Cleveland, the wonder grew. 

“ She must have got hold of an advanced copy,” commented Perner. 
* You came from Cleveland, Stony; do you know any Castles out 
there?” 

Livingstone thought hard and admitted that the name sounded 
familiar. His people might know her. Then there was a careful ex- 
amination of the precious document by each in turn. 
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“Tl bet that’s a bully girl!” decided Van Dorn with emphasis; 
“T can tell by the handwriting.” 

“ She is that,” agreed Livingstone. 

“TLet’s have it framed and hung up as a souvenir,” suggested 
Perner. 

“ Give it to me,” said Livingstone. . “I have an idea.” 

_ Perner made a copy of it first for the Colonel. His enthusiasm 
had returned. 

“She wants a Bible,” he commented. “I say, fellows, don’t you 
think we’d better have a thousand Bibles sent right up? That seems 
to be the premium they want.” 

“ Better wait till to-morrow,” advised Van Dorn; “ then we’ll have 
the money to pay for them with.” 

This seemed good advice. The rest of the day they spent between 
the studios and the circulation department below. No further sub-. 
scriptions were received, however, and though they remarked to each’ 
other that of course they did not expect them, it was evident that 
evening found them somewhat more silent than usual. 

They were up next morning early. Breakfast was a mere form, 
and conversation difficult. They made a pretence of the usual banter, 
it is true, but the laughter sounded spasmodic and strange. The long 
strain upon them had told. 

Perner reached the big mail-box first and struck it with his foot. 
It rang hollow. He peered down through the long opening in the top. 

“Empty,” he said; “ postman hasn’t come yet. Perhaps there’s 
such a lot it delayed him, or they’re sending it in a special sack.” 

“ Maybe the Colonel’s already got it,” suggested Van Dorn. 

They ran up the stairs like boys. Colonel Hazard sat at his desk, 
his assistants ranged about a long table behind him. Some of them 
were idle. The others were entering a few belated lists of names. 

“ Mail come?” panted Livingstone breathlessly. 

The Colonel nodded. 

“Came just as I did. Met the postman in the hall. Several lists 
of twenty names each and two subscriptions,—two very nice subscrip- 
tions, gentlemen,—one from a sample copy, one from the advertise- 
ment in the Home. We shall do nicely, gentlemen, when we get to 
going: It takes patience, of course, and capital; but we shall succeed 
with time and perseverance.” 

They dragged up the next flight to the studios. When they were 
inside and the door closed Van Dorr said,— 

“ Do you know, the Colonel’s getting so he makes me tired !” 

“ T guess he never heard of a man named Frisby,” said Livingstone. 

“ T’ll tell you,” said Perner, “it’s too soon. The paper just got out: 
yesterday. People have to have a chance to read, first, then to buy 
Vou. LXV.—5 
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a money order and a stamp. Even those that live nearest couldn’t get 
their subscriptions in much before to-night.” 

“But the ones we’ve already got did,” observed Livingstone 
gloomily. 

“ And Frisby got in a thousand dollars the first day after his adver- 
tising appeared,” remembered Van Dorn. 

“ Oh, well, that probably meant the second-day. I'll bet he didn’t 
count the first day at all. Of course he didn’t!” 

Livingstone suddenly brightened. 

“Perhaps that wasn’t all the mail; —~ they’re bringing the 
rest of it in a sack.” 
There was a perceptible revival at this suggestion. Perner even 


became merry. 


“ Maybe in pots,” he said,—“ site of gold !” 

And Van Dorn, looking out of the window, remarked : 

“ We're like Frisby in one respect, anyway. He didn’t have a dol- 
lar when his first subscription came—not a dollar !” 

But the sack did not appear—nor the pots. Neither did they re- 
ceive any further subscriptions on that day. By night it was almost - 
impossible to see humor in the situation, which shows that the bohe- 
mian spirit must have reached a very low ebb indeed. 

On the following morning they did not think it worth while to go 
to breakfast, but waited at the foot of the stairs in a body for the post- 
man. He came after what seemed an endless period and brought quite 
a bundle of mail. There were a number of twenty name lists and a 
quantity of circulars, also one subscription. 

Even the Colonel appeared somewhat depressed at this falling off 
of a clean fifty per cent. in the returns, while the proprietors ascended 
to the floor above in silence. Perner fell into a chair and rocked gently. 
Van Dorn stared out of the window, as was his wont. Livingstone 
walked over and stood before his picture of the bread line. 

All at once Perner began to laugh violently. The others turned 
and stared at him. He rocked harder and laughed louder. The faces 
of Livingstone and Van Dorn became really concerned. The latter 
said soothingly : 

“Oh, come, old man, that won’t do. You’re overworked and ner- 
vous. You must take it calmly, you know.” 

But Perner only rocked and laughed more wildly. Finally he 
gasped out: 

_ “Tm all right! I haven’t gob’em! But four subscriptions! A 
year’s work for four men, and one subscription apiece to show for it! 
The mountain rocked and groaned and brought forth a mouse! Oh 
Lord! Ten years’ business experience and four subscriptions! Twelve 
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months’ hard labor for two well-known artists, several thoistnd dollars 
in cash, and four subscriptions !” 

He reeled off into another wild fit of merriment, and this time the 
others joined him. The humor of it had seized them all. Van Dorn 
toppled over on the couch. Livingstone lay down on a prayer rug to 
laugh. 

“Four subscriptions!” they shouted, “and Frisby got in a thou- 
sand dollars the first day. Cash Paid for Names and four subscrip- 
tions! The Crown-Jewelled Watch! The marvellous Cracker-Jack, 
double-rack, Hackensack camera! Money for Christmas shopping and 
checks mailed promptly! Oh Lord! Oh Lord!” 

They were not so far from hysteria, after all. When at last they 
could laugh no more they were weak and exhausted. 

“ How about our steam yacht, and houses on Fifth Avenue?” asked 
Van Dorn, and this was followed by a feeble aftermath of mirth. 

“T’m glad we didn’t take vacations,” said Perner; “we'll enjoy 
them so much more néxt year, when we can go in style.” 

Livingstone said nothing and his face had saddened. Presently 
one of the girls from below entered with a letter. It was postmarked 
at Chicago, and they recognized Barrifield’s handwriting. It was 
addressed to Perner. He read it aloud: 


“ DEAR PERNY AND ALL: 
“ You will have things fairly under way by the time you get 
this, and we will be already as good as millionaires.” 
“Humph! Yes,” commented Perner, “ better than some million- 
aires, I hope!” 


“ The subscriptions will be pouring in——” 


“See ’em pour!” interrupted Van Dorn. 


“and the premiums going out in a steady stream.” 


At this there was a general yell and another fit of laughter. 


“TI am sorry,” the letter continued, “that we adopted that 
watch, however, for I have found a much better one here, and 
have got on the ‘inside.’ I have sent on a number of them, 
which you can use where people call in person for their pre- 


miums.” 
“ They'll call,” said Livingstone. “Line forms up on the right. 
Come early to avoid the rush.” 3 
“T have sent them to you C. O. D.” 
Perner gaped up at the others. 


_ “Qh, he has! He’s sent them C. 0. D.! Um! well, I don’t think 
we'll use many of those watches—not this week.” 
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“T am anxious to know, of course, just how matters are 
going and if we beat Frisby the first day. Wire me to this ad- 
dress just what we did and are doing. I will be with you in a 
few days more.” 
“ We'll wire him,” grunted Van Dorn. “ The wire’ll be so hot he’ll 
dance when it touches him. Beat Frisby! Oh, yes, we’ll wire him!” 
They did in fact, at once, and within the hour received Barrifield’s 
reply. It was conveyed in a single brief word. 
“ Cutcaco, October 27, 1897. 
“To the ‘Whole Family,’ New York. 
Capitalize! 
(signed) BARRIFIELD.” 
Perner read it, and it was handed to each of the others in turn. 
Then they looked at each other. Van Dorn said pleasantly : 
“Why, yes, that’s so,—capitalize! I hadn’t thought of that.. 
Stony, get up here and capitalize !” 
Livingstone dug down in his pockets and brought up fifty-six cents. 
“ All right,” he said; “that’s every nickel I’ve got in the world. 
Let’s capitalize !” 
Almost immediately there came another telegram from Barrifield. 
“ The ‘Whole Family,’ New York. 
“ Don’t sell any of my stock. 
(signed) ‘‘ BARRIFIELD.” 
This promptly sent Perner off into another fit of hysterics. 
“Oh, no, don’t sell any of his stock,” he howled. “Don’t! Don’t 
sell any of his stock! Please don’t! Sell mine!” 


XVII. 


A TELEGRAM FROM MISS DOROTHY CASTLE, OF CLEVELAND, TO MR. — 
TRUMAN LIVINGSTONE, OF NEW YORK. 
“ CLEVELAND, October 29, 1897. 
“To Truman Livingstone, c/o the ‘Whole Family,’ New York. 


“Don’t give up. Check one thousand to-day.. Use it. 
Letter. 


(signed) Dorortny.” 
paid. 


XVIII. 
GRABBING AT STRAWS. 


BaRRIFIELD arrived three days later and began at once his effort 
to secure capital. In this he was quite alone, as no one of the others 
made even a pretence of having friends of financial ability. True, the 
Colonel, who was a friend of them all, and who at last knew something 
of the situation, declared that he would take a very satisfactory interest 
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in the enterprise if the money he was expecting would but come. This 
event did not occur, however, and matters grew more precarious. 

To be sure, the number of subscriptions increased somewhat for a 
time, and on one day in November reached the maximum of thirty-two. 
This, Perner figured, would give them something like ten thousand in 
a year if they could rely on that many every day. But on the next day 
the number was less than twenty and the tendency continued down- 
ward. 

As for Barrifield, he made a most noble effort. He interviewed 
men of means whom he had known for many years and others whom 
he had known for less than as many minutes. He came in each even- 
ing to report. He spoke of capital as being “timid” at this season, . 
but he never lost hope. The others, whose faith had become a mere 
rag, and who were inclined to regard further effort as a farce, still kept 
on at his urging, preparing the second and third issues, though in a 
hopeless and half-hearted way. Someone has said that it is harder to 
stop a paper than to start one. The proprietors of the Whole Family 
realized this daily. The money coming in was far from sufficient for 
the expense, but it served to prolong the death agony from week to 
week. 
Perner, who had carefully figured out by this time the impossibility 

of success from any stand-point, was for quitting forthwith and getting 
back to work. Van Dorn was somewhat inclined in the same direction. 
Livingstone also, perhaps, though he announced his readiness to stay 
in the field as long as there was anything to fight for. Barrifield and 
Colonel Hazard were for an effort to the death. 

The Colonel was invaluable at this period. All bills that came were 
referred to him. It was hard enough not to be able to meet them, but 
what was still harder, payment, he averted with a skill and kindly 
grace that would have done credit to Beau Brummel himself. The 
landlord went away empty-handed and laughing, and the landlady, 
_who called later with an offspring clinging to either side of her skirts, 
was flattered by the Colonel into leniency, and the offsprings kissed 
by him in the jolliest manner possible. When a few days later she 
came again he said: * 

“T will do anything, madam, anything in the world to oblige you. 
I would even pay you if I could. I have kissed the children—I will do 
so again. I will—if you will permit me, madam—I——” but the 
blushing landlady had hurried away laughing, leaving the gallant 
Colonel and his assistants—now reduced in numbers to two—blushing 
and laughing behind her. No one could be offended at the Colonel. 

As for Bates, they still managed to pay his salary, and he appeared 
to be very busy; also, at times, very drunk. However, he kept away 
from them for the most part, for which they were duly grateful. 
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Each night Barrifield had some one in view who would certainly 
come to the rescue on the morrow. Each night it was a different one. 
The rescuer of the night before had just invested his capital, was just 
about to do so, or had just lost largely on some former investment. 
Rushly, of the Home, and President Bright, of Bright & Sons’ Stellar, 
were both enthusiastic over the opportunity and would certainly men- 
tion it to their friends. For themselves, it was, unfortunately, out of 
the question for the present. Rushly had purchased stock in his own 
paper. President Bright, in conjunction with the Sons, had made 
large additions to their factory, etc., etc. Truly, capital was timid— 
unusually so. 

Still Barrifield did not despair wholly. He gave a dinner at last 
to a number of men who were believed to have more or less capital at 
theircommand. At this dinner he set forth his plan in the most mag- 
netic manner and glowing terms. His speech made a decided sensa- - 
tion. Almost to a man his guests declared it a good thing. One of 
them, the next morning, more conscientious than the others—a noble 
spirit, in fact—sent in his check for ten dollars—the first assessment 
on a single share. 

And so the weeks dragged on. Subsequent rounds of the first issue 
were handled with no appreciable difficulty by the Colonel and his 
two assistants, and the first round of the second issue they managed 
to obtain from the printers in fairly decent season. But the third num- 
ber dragged—dragged horribly—dragged until those who had sub- 
scribed began to write letters of inquiry that were not always polite. 
The “man with his sleeves rolled up” came to the rescue at last on 
this issue. He let them have it without the check. He even delivered 
the papers to the post-office for them and advanced the postage from 
his own purse. 

Matters now were sufficiently desperate, and Perner urged daily 
that they turn their subscriptions over to some other publication to fill, 
and quit, short off. He was getting frightfully pinched for means, and 
the others, except Barrifield, no less so. Barrifield still had his salary. 
To be sure, they now had time in which to do some outside work, but 
times had changed during the year and it seemed almost impossible. 
to dispose of matter which a year before the editors had fought for. 

“ Why, .a year ago,” grumbled Perner, “my quatrains used to be 
legal tender anywhere on Park Row for a dollar. Now they want to 
charge me advertising rates to print them.” 

“Same with pictures,” echoed Van Dorn. “ My opinion is that a 
lot of us will be back ploughing corn next spring.” 

“ It’s a good while till spring,” reflected Livingstone gloomily. He 
was working on his picture a good deal these days, and perhaps getting 
truer feelings into it because of his own despair. 
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Barrifield came in at this juncture filled with the usual enthusiasm. 
He had just learned of a man who was thought to be anxious to invest 
in just such an enterprise as the Whole Family. He was going to see 
him in the morning—he would almost certainly come to the rescue. 
They were discussing this possibility when Colonel Hazard entered. 
For the first time he looked worn and discouraged. : 

“ What’s the matter, Colonel?” asked Perner. “ You look tired.” 

“Yes,” assented the Colonel, “the landlady’s been in again after 
the rent. The landlord was there too this afternoon. I think I’ve 
paid it in kind words and kisses about as long as I can. They said 

we’d either have to pay or give up the rooms.” 

This statement cast a momentary gloom over even Barrifield. 

“ And Bates,” continued the Colonel, “has been in too. He came 
to notify me that he would quit to-night unless he got his money for 
last week. We didn’t pay him last week, you know. I should very 
promptly have told him to quit had I had any authority to do so.” 

“No, no, don’t do that!” protested Barrifield anxiously. “ Tell 
him to wait till to-morrow. Tell him——” he hesitated a moment and 
then added in all serjousness—“ tell him we’ll raise his salary.” 


XIX. 


A LETTER FROM MR. TRUMAN LIVINGSTONE, OF NEW YORK, TO MISS 
DOROTHY CASTLE, OF CLEVELAND. 
New York, December 28, 1897. 
“ DEAR, DEAR DoRRY: 

“ Well, Dorry, it’s all over. All our hopes and dreams have come 
to nothing. Perny pulled down the sign in the hall this morning, and 
the furniture is beihg taken out of the rooms below to sell for what- 
ever it will bring to pay as far as it will goon the rent. Perny said he 
wouldn’t go into a new year with this hanging over us, nor Van Dorn 
either, and I think it’s just as well myself. 

“You see, Dorry, it would be no use. Our plan looked well, but 

it was all wrong, and even if it hadn’t been it would have taken more 
money than we could ever have got hold of, and a long, long time be- 
sides, to get started. Of course Frisby did it without money, but that 
was a good while ago, and he was first in the field. It is like a prize 
drawn in a lottery—the chances are against another being won by any- 
thing near the same ticket number. And then even Frisby may not 
have done exactly as he said—people don’t always tell things of this 
kind just as they happened. 

“ Barrifield still hopes against hope that sometime he may find 
someone with capital who will bring the Whole Family to life. He has 
takén the lists and books and things away to show to such people, but 
I think it would be better if he did not show them, for they could not 
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seem much of an inducement to anyone with money already made and 
safely locked in the bank. The Colonel has gone too, and Bates, and 
the last is the one bright spot in all this sad affair. He went some 
weeks before the Colonel—I believe I wrote you at the time. Bates was 
a great trial to us all—a greater trial even than I ever told you, for 
though I did not speak of it before, he drank to excess, and we also 
know now that he was unreliable in many ways. On all the advertising 
he placed for us he received a commission, while from the advertising 
he obtained for us we received no returns, for it was all taken on trial, 
or in some such way, and he had no contracts at all except the one of 
two dollars I once mentioned. That was genuine, and we got the two 
dollars. 

“We thought, Dorry, with all of us together, we had a good com- 
bination of people for starting a paper, but I realize now that we prob- 
ably had about the worst one that could be imagined. Artists and 
writers can make a good paper, and the Whole Family was not bad, as 
papers go, but it takes somebody else to run it, and even Perny’s ten 
years’ business experience was worse than nothing after being mixed 
with about as many more years of bohemia. He says so himself now. 
The Colonel was as bad as the rest of us—worse, because he is older, 
and with him the habit of getting rich on paper has had time to grow 
and become fixed. He will go on chasing rainbows, I suppose, until 
the end of his days. Poor old chap! When I shut my eyes I can 
imagine him in his frayed clothes, with his white hair and his eager 
face, racing madly across rain-wet meadows for the imaginary pot of 
gold. That is what we have all been doing, Dorry, and had our com- 
bination been ever so strong and our feet ever so swift we never should 
have found it. : 

“ For I realize a great many things now that none of us realized at 
the start. The cost of producing a paper is very great, and there were 
many things that we did not know of at all. Perny knows all about it 
now, and has figured it out for me and Van so that we see clearly at 
last that no matter. how much money we had started with, or how 
capable we were, we should only have failed, for, unless we changed 
our plans and charged higher for the paper and gave less premiums, 
the more subscribers we got the more we should have lost. It is some 
consolation to know that, for we might have lost a hundred thousand 
dollars very easily in a year if we had had it, or had raised it by sub- 
scription as we tried todo. Your little thousand would have been but 
a drop in the ocean and would have lasted only a few days. So I send 
back the draft to you, now that everything is ended and you cannot 
refuse to take it. As for my part of the assessments, I managed to 
keep up and a little more, for I was still in favor of going on when the 
others had reached the limit of their means. 
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“ And now comes the hardest part of all. For, oh Dorry, dear, I 
am going to do what I once said I would do if anything happened to 
me or if the paper failed and ruined us all. I am going to release you. 
I could not think, Dorry, after all that has passed, of letting you come 
here now to share my poverty. For that is what it is, dear, just poverty, 
and poverty in a big city is more humiliating and deadening to all the 
joys of life than it can possibly be elsewhere. I have nothing now but 
my hands, Dorry, and they are of little value, for times have changed 
and there is much less work than formerly. I have less even than that, 
because there are some debts that have accumulated and must be paid. 

“T never realized what riches were until I had them,—I mean until 
I thought I had them,—which was the same thing while it lasted— 
nor what poverty meant. And Perny says so too, and Van. Barry, of 
course, still has his salary. But I realize now, and I am not going to 
let you leave comfort and plenty, without care, to come here and share 
only privation and care, without comfort, with me. It breaks my heart 
to give you up, Dorry, but I know it is right, and while you might still 
be willing if I asked it to fulfill your promise to me and do not realize 
all that it would mean, I cannot ask you—I cannot allow you to do it. 

“Some day, Dorry, things may be different again. Some day if 
we both live and you are still free, and still care, I may come to you 
and ask you to give me back your promise. For you are free now, 
Dorry ; I would be less than I am if I did not give you your freedom 
now after holding out to you all the promises of wealth, and leading 
you to believe in all my vain dreams. How beautiful you were through 
it all! You only thought of others. Dear heart, what will the poor 
poets and artists do now without the beautiful place you were going to 
build for them? I suppose they must always be poor dreamers like me 
to the end, and it is that poverty and that end, darling, that I cannot 
ask you to share. 

“Good-by, Dorry. We have been friends from childhood, and 
friends we must still be, for whatever comes I am always 

“ Your faithful 


“ TRUE. 


“P.S.—I believe I wrote you that your Christmas remembrance 
came. I thank you for it once more. It is very beautiful. I thought 
you might care for the book because it is an autograph copy. I must 
not forget to wish you a happy and beautiful New Year. It will be 
different from what we had planned—different from the year just 
passed, which I suppose has been happy too, though I would not for 
some reasons wish to repeat it. I forgot to tell you about my picture. 
I am only waiting for a cold sleet to come so I can finish it. I had in- 
tended it, you know, for Perny’s Christmas, to hang over his desk in 
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the new house, but there is no new house, and he would not let me give 
it to him now, so I shall try to sell it. 
“ TRUE.” 


XX. 
THE BARK OF THE WOLF. 


In the studios near Union Square, where two artists and a writer 
lived and toiled together, there was an atmosphere of heavy gloom. 
It was a bitter, dark day without, for one thing, raw and windy, while 
within there was little in the way of cheerfulness besides the open fire, 
which for economy’s sake was not allowed to manifest any undue spirit 
of enterprise. Being the last day in the year—a year that had not 
been overkind to them—also added something to the feeling of per- 
vading melancholy, and the fact that no one of the three had eaten 
since the previous evening was not conducive to joy. 

They were not altogether without hope. They had tobacco, such as 
it was, and coal for the time being.. Food was more or less of a luxury 
compared with these. They had scraped together their last fractional 
funds and invested them in necessaries. Then, too, there was to be 
more money; not much, of course,—there was not much money any- 
where now,—but enough to satisfy for a time the gaunt wolf that was 
marching up and down in the hall outside, pausing now and then to 
grin up at the spot where the sign of the Whole Family had hung and 
show his gleaming white teeth. It was Van Dorn who had pictured 
the situation in this manner, and added,— 

“T’m afraid to go out in the hall after dark, for fear he’ll get me 
by the leg.” 

And Perner,— 

“T think we’d better invite him in. Maybe he’s brought ¢ some- 
thing. 

Livingstone looked wearily in the fire. 

“T wish the Decade would send me that check they promised to- 
day,” he muttered, presently. 

“ And Dawn the one they were to send me,” said Van Dorn.. 

“And the Columbian mine,” echoed Perner. “If I thought I 
could get it now by going over there I’d go.” 

“Too late, Perny, they’re closed. You should have got it when you 
were there yesterday.” 

“ Yes, I know, but I thought some of us would surely get one, and 
I didn’t want to appear broke. I suppose if they’d mentioned it I’d 
have been fool enough to have said, ‘No hurry—any time—I don’t 
need it.’ ” 

Van Dorn regarded Perner gravely. 

“ Perny,” he said severely, “ it is my opinion that you did say those 
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very words. Were you, or were you not, offered a check yesterday in 
the Columbian office ?” 

“T were not! Though I believe there was some mention of having 
it made out if I wished it, and—— 

“ And you told them that any time next week, or next month, or 
next year would do! Let in the wolf, Stony, we’re betray 

“ Well,” said Perner, “ it’ll be next year before it’s next week, any- 
way.” 

Livingstone arose and marched up and down the floor. 

“ Don’t do that;” said Van Dorn. “ It’ll make you hungrier.” 

“T suppose Barry’s gone home,” reflected Perner. “ ’t he, 
Van, by this time ?” 

““ Yes, and he lives seven miles beyond the saieecten far to walk 
to-night.” 

Livingstone paused in his exercise. 

“T believe there’s one more mail,” he said; “ isn’t there, fellows ?” 

“ Why, yes, that’s so!” declared Perner. “ And if there isn’t, go 
down anyway. Maybe somebody's put oo in the Colonel’s mail- 
box that we can eat or se 

Livingstone disappeared and was gone for some minutes. 

“TI guess the wolf’s got him,” said Perner. 

Then they heard him coming three steps at a time. 

“Bully!” said Van Dorn. “That means a check !” 

“A check, sure as the world!” echoed Perner joyfully. 

Livingstone plunged in—his face flushed, his eyes shining, a i 
open letter in his hand. 

“ How much is it?” asked Van Dorn and Perner together. 

Livingstone regarded them as if he did not understand. 

“ How much is what?” he asked—then added joyously, “ Oh, yes, 
—oh, no—it isn’t from the Decade—it’s—it’s a letter!” 

Van Dorn and Perner rose grimly. Van Dorn’s voice was very 
stern. 

“ And what do you mean,” he demanded, “by looking as you do 
now over a letter ?—simply a letter?” 

But Livingstone was in no wise daunted. 

“Sit down, Van!” he shouted, “you and Perny! I’ve always 
wanted to tell you and never could quite do it before. Sit down, now, 
and J’ll read you this letter! It’s from the girl that sent in our first 
subscription. It’s the best letter that was ever written—from the best 
girl that God ever made!” 
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XXI. 
THE LETTER LIVINGSTONE READ. 


“ My OWN DEAR, FOOLISH TRUE: 

“T wonder if you think that because we have all been asleep, dream- 
ing wonderful dreams,—chasing a rainbow, as you say,—that it is 
going to make any rea! difference in our lives now that we are awake. 
It may seem to make differences for a time—trifling differences in 
trifling things; it may even give us something to look back on and 
laugh about—something in the way of experience that to such as Van 
and Perny and yourself may be of use as material; but as to making 
any vital difference in whatever makes life full and beautiful and 
worth having, and that is love,—our love for each other, I mean,— 
why, True, the very thought of it is so absurd that I try not to be 
offended with you for even thinking it. 

“ Do you remember, True, long ago, when you first wrote me about 
the paper, and I wrote you that while I was glad for your sake, I was 
not enthusiastic over the undertaking? That was my real self, True, 
and was from the heart—the same heart that is more enthusiastic now 
over the failure of it all than it ever was over the beginning. If I was 
dazzled for a time by the fair colors in the sky,—if I seized your hand 
and with you, and Barry, and Perny, and Van, and the Colonel went 
racing down the wet meadows for the pot of gold, it does not mean 
that I am any the less glad-to wake up now and find that life is some- 
thing better than all that—that true life lies in doing conscientiously 
whatever we can do best—that such dreams only serve to make our best 
work better, and that still better than all of these is youth and love— 
our youth, True, and our love for each other. 

“No, True, I am not going to take back my promise. What do you 
suppose I care for the few dollars you have lost? You are no less good 
and noble—no less capable than before, and as for the times, they will 
change—they always do. It almost hurts me to realize that you could 
think I would ever let you send me off even for what you considered 
my own good. And I will not go, you see,—you can’t send me away 
unless, indeed, you do not want me any more, and then, of course, you 
will say so, and I will go. Forgive me, True, I do not mean that, but 
I must punish you the least bit because—because I-am a woman, I sup- 
_ pose. 

“ And now, True, about this draft for a thousand dollars which I 
am sending back to you. It was right, of course, for you to hold it as 
you did when you felt that it could do no good, and it is better to have 
it now, when it will. I want you to have it cashed at once and let Van 
and Perny have just whatever they need of it to tide them over, and 
I want you to help the Colonel too, if you can find him. Then you are 
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to take the rest of it, and after using whatever you need for yourself, 
go out and find the smallest and cheapest little apartment in New 
York that we can live in. Furnish it with the fewest things you can 
buy, and if there is any money left, we will take a wedding trip on it 
just as far as it will take us. Then we will come back to our little 
apartment—you will go back to your beloved art—and we will start, 
really as Mr. Frisby did, this time, without a dollar! I have no prep- 
aration to make. Let me know when you are coming and I will be 
ready. 

“ And now, True, sits by, with the happiest of New Years for you 
and your good friends, who will, I am sure, be my good friends too, 
though I take you-away from them in part. I wonder if it would be 
right for me to say I am glad we failed? I am afraid that even if it is 
wrong it is the truth. I know it is! There are many things that we 
could do with wealth, but there are so many things so much sweeter 
that we might not have, and, oh, dear, True, I am only a woman and 
selfish after ail. 


“ Always and always your 


“ DoroTHY. 
“P.S.—I almost forgot to thank you for the autograph volume. 
You could not have pleased me more. 
“Dorry.” 
XXII. 
THE BREAD LINE, 


LIVINGSTONE did not read quite all the letter. There were lines 
and paragraphs here and there that he entered, stumbled, and backed 
out of—taking at last a road around that was so evidently his own as 
to make Perner remark once,— ‘ 

“ Don’t revise, Stony, you can’t improve on the original.” 

And when he had finished, none of the three -_ for at least a 
minute. Then Van Dorn said huskily,— 

“T knew she was girl when she sent that 
could tell by the writi 

And Perner added,— | 

“ That subscription letter is mine, Stony. As acting manager of 
the Whole Family I claim it.” 

Then, all at once, they had hold of Livingstone’ s hands, and when 
the three faced the fire again it reflected in their eyes with unusual 
brightness. 

“T can’t get it cashed to-night,” Livingstone reflected presently, 
“ it’s too big.” 

“ No, and you are not to get it cashed any night until you find that | 
apartment,” said Van Dorn. 
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Perner nodded. 
“Van and I are grateful,” he assented, “ but with our few wants, 


and our marvellous talents, coupled with my ten years’ business ex- 
perience——” 

“ But you haven’t had any dinner, nor any lunch, nor breakfast,” 
interrupted Livingstone, speaking as one who had himself fared sump- 
tuously. 

“A letter like that is worth more than a good many dinners,” said 
_ Van Dorn. 

“ Yes,” agreed Perner, “ it is—to all of us.” 

The faces of the two older men had become reminiscent. Perhaps 
they were remembering—one a wife, the other a sweetheart—both 
memories now for a dozen years or more. 

“ Boys, do you recollect the dinner we had a year ago to-night ?” 
this from Livingstone. 

The others nodded. They were remembering that too, perhaps. 

“ Then the bread line afterwards,” said Perner. “We gave them 
a nickel apiece all around and were going to give them a dollar apiece 
to-night. And now, instead of that——” 

“Instead of that,” finished Van Dorn, “we can go down to-night 
and get into the line ourselves. Light up, Stony, we’ll take a look at 
your picture, anyhow.” 

There was a brisk, whipping sound against the skylight above them. 
It. drew their attention and presently came again. Livingstone arose 
hastily. 

“ Sleet !” 

He spoke eagerly, and looked up at the glass overhead. Then he 
_ added in a sort of joyous excitement: _ 

“ Fellows, let’s do it! lLet’s go down there and get into the line 
ourselves! I’ve been waiting for this sleet to see how they would look 
in it. Now we’re hungry too. Let’s go down and get into the line 
and see how it feels!” 

Van Dorn and Perner stared at him a moment to make sure that 
he was in earnest. There was consent in the laugh that followed. 
The proposition appealed to their sense of artistic fitness.. There was 
a picturesque completeness in thus rounding out the year. Besides, 
as Livingstone had said, they were hungry. 

They set forth somewhat later. There was a strong wind and the 
sleet bit into their flesh keenly. It got into their eyes, and when they 
spoke into their mouths. 

“T don’t know about this,” shouted Van Dorn presently. “I think 
it’s undertaking a good deal for the sake of art.” 

“Oh, pshaw, Van, this is bully!” Livingstone called back. He 
was well in advance, and did not seem to mind the storm. 
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Perner, who was tall, was shrunken and bent by the cold and storm. 
His voice, however, he lifted above it. ae 

“ Art!” he yelled; “I’m going for the sake of the coffee!” 

The line that began on Tenth Street had made the turn on Broad- 
way and reached almost to Grace Chuch when they arrived. The men 
stood motionless, huddled back into their scanty collars, their heads 
bent forward to shield their faces from the sharp, flying ice. Strong 
electric light shone on them. The driving sleet grew on their hats and 
shoulders.. Those who had just arrived found it even colder standing 
still. Van Dorn’s teeth were rattling. : 

“Do you suppose there’s always enough to go ’round?” he asked 
of Perner, who stood ahead of him. 

Talking was not pleasant, but the waif behind him answered: 

“Wasn’t last night. I was on the end of the line and didn’t git 
no coffee. Guess they'll be enough to-night, though, ’cause it’s New 
Year.” 

“If they don’t have coffee to-night I’ll die,” shivered Perner. 

Livingstone stood ahead of Perner in the line. 

“ Tf it stops with me I'll give you mine,” he said. “ I’m not hungry 
nor cold either.” 

The waif in front of him and the waif behind Van Dorn both made 
an effort to see Livingstone. 

“What are you doing here then?” growled the man behind. He 
saw that the three ahead of him were better dressed than the others 
and regarded them suspiciously. “What did you fellers come here 
for anyway ?” 

Perner answered : 

“We've been keeping up a whole family,” he chattered, “several 
whole families. Now we’re broke.” 

“You can have my place in the line,” added Livingstone, and they 
changed. 

The incident attracted little attention. Storm, cold, and hunger 
had deadened the instinct of curiosity natural to every human bosom. 
Presently Livingstone learned forward and murmured to Van Dorn: 

“Look at that old chap ahead yonder—around the corner—how he 
crouches and shivers. Isn’t that great?” 

Van Dorn looked as directed. Then more keenly. 

“ Good God!” he said, “it’s Colonel Hazard!” He leaned forward 
to Perner. “Isn’t that the Colonel?” he asked, “that old fellow just 
around the corner with his collar full of sleet?” 

“ By gad, it is!” decided Livingstone. 

* We'll take him back with us,” said Perner. “ Poor old Colonel !” 

The waif from behind was talking again. He had turned around 
so they could hear. . 
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“Last New Year there was some blokes come along and give us a 
nickel apiece all round. I was on the end an’ got two. When they 
went away one of ’em said they was comin’ back to-night to give us 
a dollar apiece.” 

“ They won’t come,” said Perner. 

“ How d’y’ know?” 

“ We're the men.” 

“ Aw, what yeh givin’ us?” 

“Facts. We've started a paper since then.” 

A party of roisterers came shouting across the street. 

“ Come and have a drink,” they called. “Come on, you fellows, 
and have a drink with us!” 

A number of men left their places in the line and went. Perner 
watched one of them intently. 

“Tf that fellow isn’t Bates you can drink my coffee,” he said, 
pointing. 

Van Dorn and Livingstone looked but could not be certain. They 
did not see him return. 

It was somewhat after midnight, and the chimes of Grace Church, 
mingled with a pandemonium of horns and whistles, were still roaring 
in the glad New Year when they finally obtained the brown loaf and 
the cup of hot coffee, which by this time they needed desperately. 
The bread they thrust under their coats, and some minutes later were 
in the studios. | 

Colonel Hazard was with them. He had maintained a wonderful 
self-possession when they overhauled him at Fleischman’s. 

“ Excellent place to study character,” he remarked, after the first 
moment of surprise. “I come here now and then for the feeling.” 

And Van Dorn had answered,— 

“T’ve got enough to last me forever!” _ 

The coals were still red in their grate, and over them they toasted 
the bread. For a while they attended to this busily and talked but 
little. Then came the tobacco. It was like heaven. 

Presently Perner told the anaes of some sahil articles wanted 
by the Columbian. 

“ They offered them to me;” he said, “and I took sate because I 
haven’t had the courage to refuse anything lately .. But I had you in 
mind at the time to help me on with them, and now I’ve something 
else on hand I’ll turn them over.to you altogether if you'll take them.” 

The Colonel was very near to losing his quiet dignity at this news. 
He was obliged to clear his throat several times before replying. At 
last he said, quite naturally : 

“T shall be happy. to oblige you, Mr. Perner. Very happy indeed.” 
Then he turned suddenly and shook Perner’s hand. 
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” They talked on. By and by the Colonel refilled his pipe and leaned 
back in his chair. 

“Fortune is a fickle jade,” he said. “I have won and lost her 
seven times. I do not know that I shall ever do so again,—it takes 
money to make money. Such resources as I have are not at present 
convertible into cash. Speculation without capital may win,” he 
continued, “ but the chances are much against it. It takes money to 
start anything, even a paper, as you gentlemen can testify.” 

The others assented silently. 

“TI might have told you that in the beginning,” Colonel Hazard 
went on, “had you asked me. Of course, I did not know the true con- 
dition of affairs until a state of dissolution had been reached. I could 
have advised you from past experience and observation.” . 

The Colonel drew a number of luxurious whiffs from his pipe. The 
others only listened. The Colonel resumed. 

“TI knew a man some years ago who started a paper with forty 
thousand dollars in cash and an excellent scheme—premiums similar 
to yours. He spent that forty thousand and another forty thousand 
on top of it,—money from his people. Then he borrowed all he could 
get at any rate of interest. He was bound to make it go, and he did 
make it go at last, but when the tide turned and commenced to flow 
his way he didn’t have a dollar—not a dollar !” 

Colonel Hazard looked into the fire and smoked reflectively. 

“ Humph!” commented Perner, “ that part of it was like Frisby.” 

The Colonel turned quickly. 

“ Frisby ; yes, that was his name. Why, do you know him?” 

What 

The others had shouted this in chorus, and were staring at the 
Colonel stupidly. 

“ Why, yes,” he repeated, looking from one to the other, “ Frisby 
of the Voice of Light. I saw a copy of it lying here on the table one 
day. It’s a big property now. Do you know him?” 

‘Perner had risen and was standing directly in front of the Colonel. 

“We do,” he admitted. His voice sounded rather unusual in its 
quality, and he spoke very deliberately. “At least we know of him. 
It was Frisby’s success that we were banking on. We banked on it 
because of what Frisby told Barrifield.” 

“ By gad, yes,” put in Livingstone. 

Van Dorn had taken his pipe from his mouth to listen. 

“ What did Frisby say ?” asked the Colonel quietly. 

“Frisby told Barrifield,” continued Perner, “that he bought the 
Voice of Light without putting down a dollar. That he didn’t have a 
dollar to put down. That he contracted for papers and advertising 
without a dollar. That he didn’t have a dollar in his pocket when his 
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first advertising appeared—that he got a thousand dollars in the first 
mail, and six thousand dollars in one day! That’s what Frisby told 
Barrifield.” 

Colonel Hazard rose and walked across the room and back. Above 
him the gray of the New Year lay on the sleet-drifted skylight like the 
dawn of truth. He paused in front of the fire and regarded the three 
listening men. 

“ Frisby lied !” he said. 

XXIII. 
THE LAST LETTER. 
“To Mr. and Mrs. Truman Livingstone, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


“ DEAR PEOPLE: 

“You can go right on to Florida or to any other seaport where 
honey-moons shine upon summer seas from skies that are always cloud- 
less. You can go, and with our permission, as soon as you get this 
letter, and you may stay as long as the enclosed check lasts—provided 
you first buy your return tickets for New York. 

“You see the ‘Bread Line’ sold at Macbeth’s, and this is the net 
result. It is a good deal more than the picture is worth, but then if 
people will go on being so unreasonable in their tastes, I suppose you 
will have to go on profiting by it. Van and I went up to-day to take 
a last look at it. You can’t paint much, old man, but after living with 
that picture a year and knowing all that it means, it wasn’t quite easy 
to part with it. 

“Well, times are some better. Van made a comic series of some 
fellows running a paper and sold it to Dawn. It was ripping! I am 
just finishing a story on the subject for the Decade. They are going 
to have you illustrate it. The Colonel is well on with his Egyptian 
articles. 

“Van says, when you can’t go any place else, come home and be 
forgiven. As ever, 
“ PERNY. . 

“ P.S.—Barrifield was just in and sends you his ‘ best.’ And now, 
listen! He has disposed of the lists and good-will of the Whole Family 
to—whom do you think? Why, to Frisby, of course, who in return 
will fill out our subscriptions with his new paper, entitled 
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ART AND THE CAMERA 


BY F. HOLLAND DAY* 


who do not regard a photograph as made up wholly of limita- 

tions simply because it is a photograph, but who have learned 
through observation, deduction, or intuition, mayhap, that the product 
of a lens may be as truly art as the product of a brain. To these 
few my words are not addressed, for they recognize already more than 
mere words can ever express; but to those who would if they could, 
who are striving to discover what they feel must exist, I shall try to 
bring a little new light on the subject. 

How many in discarding a piece of camera work stop to consider 
from what it is they remove it? or whether its maker felt what he pro- 
duced more keenly than the maker of half the paintings hung in any 
annual exhibition? or whether the man who created it were a master or 
but a ’prentice?~ These questions will be found of some assistance if 
applied with even the most limited knowledge behind them. In their 
order then: If painting be the only department of art with which com- 
parison is made, it is obviously unfair, because the element of color is 
here to the many the chief characteristic, and to them the values of 
color exhibited in a Durer engraving or a Whistler etching is as naught 
as in the photograph. But it cannot be color alone which produces art, 
for even the doughtiest critic would not proclaim as art the theatrical 
poster commonly seen in this country. The other perfectly obvious. 
element is drawing. Let us, for example, turn to the illustrated cata- 
logue issued by any of the great manufacturers of printing presses and 
their furnishings. Here we find the acme of proficiency in drawing: 
the hand which constructed these pieces of architectural line was as 
completely trained as da Vinci’s; but we can hardly name the produc- 
tion art! Again, if we look through any large collection of paintings 
with care, we are sure to discover canvases, whereon appear eminent 
names, which will display as faultless drawing as the press catalogue 
and as sure evidence of color as the poster,—but nothing more, no art. 
In another room, perhaps, we may find a small print from an etched 
plate by Rembrandt or Leyden without visual color and as lacking in 
anatomy; but yet we unhesitatingly pronounce it art. There is no 
name for this subtle quality whose possession gives eternal life. It is 
as elusive as quicksilver, as intangible as perfume, and as vital as the 
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* By reason of Mr. Day’s authorship of this paper his own leading posi- 
tion as an artist and photographer is omitted from the estimate given. 
—EDITOoR. 
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fame it insures. This quality cannot be considered one of pigment 
or medium, one of pencil or chisel, but an inheritance straight from 
the gods. Time was when its possessor knew not canvas and brush, 
where mallet and chisel and stone were the chief means through which 
it found expression. Bronze and silver were wrought in the round 
long before impressions from incised plates were known to be possible 
as a fine art, and it is only during the present century that lithographs 
have been accorded their proper place as a medium of expression. _ 

To many, as I have said, to most, perhaps, a photograph is a photo- 
graph, and only a photograph, and, because a photograph, of little or 
no consequence as art: but just as soon as they will learn to examine 
it for qualities not dissimilar to those which make etched prints and 
lithographs so full of charm and real value, they will find, to their own 
great surprise, that these qualities actually exist there in as abundant 
richness, providing the skill of the creators have been equal. The 
values of light and shade as produced with a lens run as wide a gamut 
and are as capable of as delicate variations as were ever produced by 
means of slabs of stone or plates of copper. The feeling in texture is 
presented with as much nicety in a print from a photographic negative 
as in that from a piece of engraved metal. Yet we have discovered that 
all this may be and no art exist, unless our example possess that 
subtle quality of great variety. 

A few there are in England and France and Germany and our own 
country who are bending all their efforts to prove that this quality may 
be as fully possessed by one who chooses to express it through the 
means of a camera, as by his brother who has made choice of other 
implements. The critic should bear in mind that the medium is new, 
that scarce half a century has gone by since its inception, and not 
more than five and twenty years—nay, not even so many—since the 
discovery of many of the processes which are of inestimable advantage 
towards the production of what he will, I believe, sooner or later be 
forced to acknowledge the new art. 

Among us in America the name of Alfred Stieglitz has long stood 
first among pioneers, first in point of time and ability and actual per- 
formance. Landscape, portraiture, genre, all have been treated by him 
with consummate dignity and. seriousness of purpose. “To Mr. Steig- 
litz the beginner has always looked for counsel and helpful criticism, 
and never, I believe, has the most timid seeker for aid gone unen- 
couraged. During the past two or three years several other names 
have come so decidedly to the front that they actually contest, in one 
branch or another, with Mr. Stieglitz for his long-held supremacy. 
Chief without question among these stands Clarence H. White, whose 
works, though not numerous, claim recognition in the very front rank 
of photography as a fine art. Indeed, I cannot refrain from naming 
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Mr. White the only man of real genius known to me who has chosen 
the camera as his medium of expression. The unerring quality in all 
his productions is little short of marvellous. The care with which com- 
positions are planned and executed, the wisdom shown in the throwing 
of light, and the technical skill manifest in matters of printing, if not 
unsurpassable are at least to-day unsurpassed in pure photography. 
Mrs. Gertrude Kiasebier is another who in her special department of 
portraiture occupies a position of well-earned eminence. Giving up 
the well-planned life of a painter, Mrs. Kisebier brought to the 
camera the serious training of Paris ateliers, which is so thoroughly 
evident in each print bearing her name. There is no photographer 
known to me in Europe or America who can so accurately reproduce 
that most delicate quality of personal atmosphere as can Mrs. Kasebier. 
There is no need to say that her work shows complete mastery of 
composition, for one never feels that there is anything “ composed” in 
it. The figure emerging from the obscurity of deep shadow, or the 
one bathed in the fullest, clearest light, is equally infused with the 
intimate personality of the sitter,—the sitter clothed not only in his 
habit as he lives, but, what is of more real significance, in his right 
mind, and handled in that large, fine, vigorous manner which bespeaks 
real if modern art. Three other names which stand very high in 
portraiture are Francis Watts Lee, Mrs. Sarah C. Sears, and William 
B. Dyer. Differing as the work of each does to the other in essential 
qualities, there is undisputed charm in this individuality. Mr. Lee’s 
work is more “ photographic” than that of either of the others, but it 
has as well a feeling of greater calm and perhaps spirituality. Mrs. 
Sears’s prints show, like Mrs. Kisebier’s, the training of a painter, 
large and free in treatment and express excellent feeling for color. 
Mr. Dyer, while the least technical of the three, is broader and more 
ambitious, thereby attaining sometimes to greater sweetness in results 
if at the same time losing in directness. In portraiture many excellent 
things are being done by Miss Frances B. — Miss Mathilde 
Weil, and Mr. Allan Drew Cook. 

Coming to the wider field of the subject-picture, genuine praise 
of a very high order belongs to Mr. Yarnall Abbott, who, almost un-— 
known even to himself, has attained a facility of expression of much 
rarity which places him beside very able workers; Mrs. William E. 
Russell, whose sincerity and delicacy are pre-eminent; Miss Mary 
Devens, in whom there is a sensitiveness and grace joined with a vigor 
which is very uncommon; Mr. Edmund Stirling, Miss Van Buren, 
Miss Ben-Yusuf, and Miss Eva Watson, all portraitists of distinction 
who have won deserved recognition in the wider field as well, for sweet- 
ness, fidelity, and originality. Mr. Charles I. Berg, Mr. Herbert Hess, 
Miss E. J. Farnsworth, and Miss Emma Fitz belong more strictly to 
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the class of those who produce subject-pictures only ; serious workers 
all, and excellent in their sincerity. No list of American photog- 
raphers however tentative could be said to be in any way complete 
which would not contain the names of W. B. Post, Henry Troth, and 
Hinsdale Smith, landscapists whose work evinces much truth and 
depth of feeling of a group quite apart. 

I have left for the last, only because they both have so far experi- 
mented with effects of manipulation that the great body of their work 
is in a class by itself, the names of Frank Eugene and Joseph T. Keiley. 
These men have come dangerously near placing their work outside 
the pale of pure photography through their endeavor to incorporate 
with the legitimate product of negative and paper an effectiveness of 
quite another scope, the only difference in the manner being that in 
Mr. Eugene’s prints the manipulation is by hand on the negative, and 
_ with Mr. Keiley the hand-work is upon the print. This question of 
legitimacy is, however, but one of name. A print produced by the 
gum-bichromate process is steadily becoming more widely and surely 
more justly known as a “ gum” or “ gum-bichromate” print, in order 
that it may be less subject to comparison, it would seem, to simpler 
and more direct methods. The prints by Mr. Eugene are marvels of 
softness and transparency in the shadows, marvels of delicacy and flat- 
ness of light effects, and marvels of great force, where another hand 
of less cunning would have pushed the very excess of strength until 
it would be the cause of its own ruin through sheer brutality. Re- 
gardless of methods employed, there is little doubt but that the work 
of Mr. Eugene would be accorded a place beside, if not somewhat in 
advance of, that of Mr. White. In Mr. Keiley’s work we have ex- 
amples of what is known as “ glycerine development” carried to its 
utmost limits, which limits are so far from what is commonly known 
as photography as to make it almost impossible for an eye not fitted 
by peculiar training to distinguish where the effect on the print is 
begun by the manipulative process or where it ends by the direct 
printing. Prints of this sort reflect very great sensitiveness on the 
part of their maker, together with infinite subtleties of tone and values 
quite impossible by other methods; and we can but acknowledge that 
Mr. Keiley’s work, were its production to cease even in its present 
stage, would form a most interesting epoch in picture-making. 

Photography, as applied to other branches of art than landscape or 
portraiture, is at present limited to few workers. Their very scarcity 
is due to the prevalence of the photographer in other directions. This 
prevalence causes a great lack of dignity to the general position in 
which the work is held. Let a few more carefully trained hands 
become accustomed to focusing, and a few more master intelligences 
make their compositions before a camera, and it will require much less 
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persuasion to induce the sceptic to regard photography as a fine 
art. 

The objection that photography is a mechanical process is made 
only of an imperfect understanding of the art,—or the objection. For 
if the mere multiplication of results be the proof of mechanism, the 
same stricture must hold good of the acknowledged arts of etching and 
lithography ; the various methods of printing photographically admit- 
ting of quite as great a variety of interpretations as these other man- 
ners, and each print will in one case be as distinctly individual in 
expression as the other. 

_ We may fairly assume the position possible, then, that a fine photo- 
graph may be as fine a product as a print obtained from any other 
surface than that of gelatine, the fact always being kept in mind that 
the line and mass and value shall be as ably composed in the one as the 
other. But just here we find the chief reason which withholds the pos- - 
sibility of naming as art so many photographic prints, 1.¢., ignorance 
of even the most elementary rules of a picture’s anatomy. A painter 
spends years in acquiring a knowledge of how to handle his lights and 
shadows to produce the required modelling, and more years in master- 
ing the manipulation of tone; while the man with the camera presses 
the button and idly imagines the rest will be done for him. But alas 
for the result! Unless some uncommonly good luck has presided over 
the exposure the end is lamentable so far as any quality other than 
minute reproduction of what was before the lens is concerned ; and that 
is no more necessarily art than is the proverbial fiddle-string. No, let 
me repeat, that to produce art with a camera just as much scrious 
thought, just as much hard study, just as much rigorous training, are 
necessary as to produce the same end through any other medium,—and 
perhaps a little more. It was, therefore, to encourage the feeling that 
knowledge and training are of the most vital importance, that the 
Pennsylvania Academy for a second time opened its doors to plfotog- 
raphers in: October and November, and removed paintings from the 
walls of its largest galleries, to hang an exhibition of their works. 
So far as I am aware, this is the first instance in which a great civic 
institution devoted solely to the fine arts has had the courage to take 
publicly so definite a stand as a patron of photography; but unless I 
mistake most greatly, it will surely not be the last. The photographic 
salon has been an annual affair in many European cities for some 
years, but always, I believe, under the auspices of some private organi- 
zation. 

We have every right to feel that we as Americans, so much may 
not be conceded to us as individuals, have done more than any other 
people to establish a place for photography among the Fine Arts. 


TWO WOMEN 
THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON 


HE crept into the vacant church And there enthroned, immaculate, 
Through empty aisles and bare; Tender and pure and wise, 
A faint perfume hung o’er the gloom, She saw the grace of a woman’s face, 
Vague as an unprayed prayer; The love of a woman’s eyes; 
In robe and crown each saint looked down And Mary’s smile bent down the while 
And frowned to see her there. Above her mute surprise. 


Each gazed upon her from his place— Not hers to know the might that lies 
Peter and John and Paul; In thronéd majesty; 

She found nor peace nor pain’s surcease, She could but guess the tenderness, 
So coldly looked they all, The sister sympathy; 

As she faltered lone to the altar stone, She made her prayer to Mary there 
Where shone the candles tall. With lowly heart and knee. 


The tall saints watched her as she went, 
Each in his gold and blue. 

Aloof from her, a trespasser, 
Stern men they stood, and true. 

But Mary smiled, and the claspéd Child 
He understood and knew. 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


AN ENGLISH MUSIC FESTIVAL 


BY THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 
Staff Lecturer for the University Extension 


T the outset one has to confess to certain doubts—very strong 
beforehand, afterwards considerably dissipated—as to the fes- 
tivity. Could an English provincial musical festival be fes- 

tive? Could oratorios for four successive days, even when well per- 
formed in a splendid cathedral, be anything but impressively tiresome ? 
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Could a provincial organist, known of all men to spend his days over 
chants, hymns, and anthems, and reputed by some to grow, in course of 
time, to look very much like a gargoyle, turn himself, presto! change, 
into an orchestral and choral conductor? But then, if one doubts, 
nothing is true, and because a city is famous for its sauce and its china 
it need not be necessarily incapable of arustic aspirations, nor even of 
realizing them ; and, if practice counts, Worcester should be well-nigh 
perfect in festival-giving, for she has been at it now for the best part 
of the last two hundred years. 

To walk of an evening down by the Severn and see the idle fisher- 
men in rows waiting patiently in the long twilight ; to see the children 
playing on the soft green banks, while boats push merrily along; to 
see the sheep grazing hard by, the bridge covered with idlers, lovers 
straying away from the throng in happy solitude, here and there a 
red-coated Tommy Atkins giving a touch of color to the scene, while 
above it all the great Cathedral towers in silent majesty and the last 
red glow of the setting sun flushes the western sky,—this is to feel . 
the real charm of this quaint old city. 

The Cathedral itself stands high above the river, which flows di- 
rectly beneath its west end. The interior is chiefly notable because 
of its unity of style. Unlike many English cathedrals, it does not 
. Tepresent several periods of architectural development, and to this it 
owes its chief charm. The nave and choir, vaulted and groined and 
without the tawdry coloring which mars so many fine interiors, and 
broken only by an inconspicuous rood-screen, extend four hundred and 
fifty feet from the extremes of east and west, making a splendid, sonor- 
ous space for the majestic music. Without much beauty of detail in 
tracery or elaborate carving, its effect is achieved at once by this 
beautiful simplicity. 

This, then, is the setting for the festival—simple enough, but char- 
acteristic and interesting. Here gather every third year the “Three 
Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester.” Since 1782 these 
festivals have been held in the three cities in rotation for the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of the clergy of the three dioceses. 

For many years only the three Cathedral choirs sang,—perhaps 
sixty men and boys all told,—and in the early days there was much 
latitude in the arrangements of the concerts, comic songs being by no 
means despised, nor the collateral joys of balls and horse-races. But 
after a time the scope of the meetings was broadened, and a chorus 
of men and women formed numbering about three hundred, while 
the orchestra was enlarged to one hundred and the most celebrated 
singers were engaged as soloists. 

This year’s festival awakened special interest, for there was a new 
conductor, and for the first time an American work was to be per- 
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formed. Since the last festival Mr. Ivor Atkins had been appointed 
organist of the Cathedral, and not only had he selected “ Hora 
Novissima,” by Professor Horatio W. Parker, of Yale, for the place of 
honor on the programme, but he was reputed to have strong leanings 
towards Wagner. It was sure, at any rate, that he was no gargoyle! 

The whole city gave itself up to the business of festival-making 
from the 10th to the 16th of September. Nothing else was thought of 
nor talked about. For weeks articles in the newspapers gave every 
detail of the arrangements, including the names of the soloists and of 
the compositions to be performed, full particulars as to the reception 
of notabilities, as well as lists of lodgings, hotels, and other accommo- 
dations. 

The streets were profusely hung with flags, which nearly met over- 
head, forming a sort of continuous canopy of brilliant colors, while 
in the shops photographs of the artists were displayed on every hand. 
The music was hawked about by street venders, who cried their wares— 
“Whole ‘ Creation’ for two and six!” “‘ Last Judgment,’ three shill- 
ings !” “ Small ‘ Elijah,’ two shillings!” It was like a magnified Bay- 
reuth with a touch of Derby Day thrown in. 

In the shops were reminders of former days when great artists, 
whose names are memories now, came to perform at the festivals. 
Malibran-Garcia, de Beriot, Spohr, Rubini, Miss Linley (afterwards 
Sheridan’s wife), Lablache, and many others, while Mendelssohn’s face 
appeared on every hand as a sort of presiding deity, vieing with Handel 
for supremacy in the affections of the people. 

The festival began on Sunday afternoon with an opening service 
in which the combined chorus and orchestra took part. This was pre- 
ceded by a grand civic procession from the Guildhall to the Cathedral, 
in which were blazoned forth all the pomp and dignity which surround 
civic life in an English city. First came a detachment of police, then 
the corporation officials, including the town crier carrying the famous 
old corporation prayer-book ; after them the standard-bearer, mayor’s 
officers, and sergeants-at-mace in resplendent liveries; then the pom- 
pous councillors wearing their maroon-colored robes and striding along 
for all the world like the Meistersingers in the first act of Wagner’s 
comedy ; then followed the aldermen in scarlet robes, the high sheriff 
resplendent in court costume, and the mayor in his chain and robes 
walking between the city member of Parliament and the town clerk. 
Arriving at the Cathedral, the procession entered, while the vast con- 
gregation, already assembled, rose as it passed up the great central 
aisle and the organ pealed out the National Anthem. The chorus 
is massed at the west end, tier above tier, reaching half-way up the 
great window, with the orchestra in front of it. Finally the clergy 
enter, while a solemn silence falls on the many thousand people gath- 
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ered there. In long file of white and scarlet and purple they slowly 
move up the great aisle, and, as the vast company kneels, and the far- © 
away voice of the priest, striking feebly on the ear, intones the solemn 

prayer, one feels a touch of real grandeur and solemnity in the scene. 

A majestic “ Amen” answers the low prayer, the conductor raises his 

baton, the chorus rises, and the festival has commenced. 

The music of the service, sung by the “Three Choirs,” was full 
of solemnity and beauty. The sermon was by the Lord Bishop of 
Truro. At the conclusion of the service one rubbed one’s eyes a little 
as the orchestra struck up Wagner’s “ Kaiser March.” Here was, in- 
deed, a catholic taste ! 

Monday was devoted entirely to final rehearsings, the soloists hav- 
ing arrived meantime, Albani, Brema, Edward Lloyd, and Plunket 
Green among them. By a seemingly inveterate habit the festival 
begins with the “ Elijah” and ends with the “ Messiah,” an arrange- 
ment persisted in for so many years that one is almost tempted to 
wonder—yet, why question? ‘To many good people it must seem an 
eminently fitting arrangement, for a large number of them invariably 
present themselves to listen ; but, on the other hand, the works are not 
properly rehearsed, and the performance of them does not show the 
reverence which one must suppose prompts their being so often 
repeated. 

Of the fact that they belong in a cathedral and nowhere else one 
feels immediately convinced as soon as the first great chords swell out 
from chorus, organ, and orchestra. Something of the beauty of the 
“Jong-drawn aisles and fretted vaults” rings in the music as it echoes 
through and through those vast spaces and makes them vocal. The 
majesty of it is well-nigh indescribable, for it is not the sounds alone 
which fill the soul, but along with them, indissolubly blended, come 

thoughts, impressions, and feelings which the scene itself inspires. 
The morning performances begin at 11.30 and last until about 4.30, 
with an hour’s intermission for lunch. The evening performances last 
from 7.30 to 10.30. Many of the people living near the Cathedral 
kept open house during the festival, lunch being often laid in a lovely 
garden where one could walk about and chat with the other guests. 
The conductor’s door was open to composers, artists, and newspaper 
men, and around his hospitable board one met many of the celebrities : 
Brema, perhaps the favorite among the artists; Parker, whose popu- 
larity seems not to have been entirely due to his music, successful as 
that was; Madam Albani, Sir Hubert Parry, Coleridge Taylor, Joseph 
Bennett, one of the original anti-Wagnerians, the “ skid to the English 
musical coach,” as he calls himself, white haired and kindly; Edgar, 
the free lance among English composers, a man of great talent; Dr. 
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Sinclair, organist of Hereford Cathedral; Dr. Brewer, of Gloucester, 
and many other organists. 

On Wednesday morning the performance commenced with a new 

“ Solemn Prelude” for orchestra, written expressly for this festival and 
conducted by the composer, S. Coleridge Taylor, one of the most inter- 
esting figures in the English musical world. His father was an African 
doctor who studied medicine in London and married an English- 
woman. The young man, not yet thirty, has a most striking personal 
appearance, being very dark and with long, black, curling hair and 
other characteristics of his father’s race, but with a face full of spirit 
and keen intelligence. With perfect simplicity of manner and a 
delightful frankness, he has endeared himself already to a host of 
friends. His best-known work is “ Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” from 
Longfellow, and no one who has ever heard the weird and strangely 
beautiful music in that composition would deny its composer decided 
genius. 
. The “Solemn Prelude” was a somewhat orthodox composition not 
in his best vein. With great crashes of brass and much striving of 
strings it seemed to try to say more than was in it to say: as if one 
should play a king with thundering blow on the table in hopes of 
making an ace of it. 

Then followed Brahms’s “German Requiem,” noblest of choral 
works, whose solemn numbers, echoing through the vast Cathedral, 
touched depths in listening souls which no other strains had reached. 
Of all songs for the dead, this is the greatest. Immediately after the 
intermission followed Edgar’s “ Light of Life,” a short oratorio, one of 
the early works of that talented young composer; and then, to end 
the programme, Dvordk’s “Te Deum.” And here was a sensation. 
As if a band of barbaric horsemen had madly ridden through the 
Cathedral door, up the great aisle, and to the very altar steps, there 
with mad cries tearing off their jewelled trappings and throwing them 
down in wild adoration, so the orchestra lashed through the “Te 
Deum” in a frenzied dance, with bells and tambourines, above which, 
in magnificent unison, the chorus intoned the chant. 

On Wednesday evening there was a concert in the public hall by 
the orchestra and soloists. Perhaps as a relief from so much sacred 
music, the programme was devoted largely to excerpts from Wagner’s 
music-dramas. Among the solo numbers was a fine setting of Walt 
Whitman’s “ Ethiopia Saluting the Colors,” by Charles Wood, an Eng- 
lish organist, sung with orchestra by Plunket Green; a swaying, 
swinging march, muffled and far away, the melody strangely like some 
of our soldier songs, yet not the same, so stirring, so irresistible, as to 
make us forget the conventional English concert hall, transported by 
the magic of the poem as it rolls along: 
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“ No further does she say, but lingering all the day, 
Her high-borne turbaned head she wags, and rolls her darkling eye, 
And courtesies to the regiment, the guidons moving by.” 


Here was an English appreciation of Whitman, and a notable one. 
But one hears much more of Whitman’s poetry in England than in 
America. Even in classic Oxford I found the most enthusiastic 
admiration for the “ good gray poet.” 

By his work with the orchestra at this concert the young conductor 
won his spurs. When one thinks how wide a range of composition the 
festival programme includes, and how few opportunities a cathedral 
organist has of gaining experience in orchestral conducting, it seems 
obvious that the results must be uneven, and that Mr. Atkins came 
off with many honors is evidence of much hard work and considerable 
talent for the task. 

Thursday morning brought one of the largest audiences of the 
festival to hear the American work, Horatio Parker’s “ Hora Novis- 
sima.” The composer conducted, and it is a credit to his skill that 
the performance was perhaps the best of the festival. But that was 
partly due, also, to the fact that the chorus liked to sing the music, 
and thoroughly understood what the composer wanted. Although the 
absence of applause renders it difficult to judge of the effect of any 
composition on the audience, yet one could see that this music made 
a strong impression. 

Sir Hubert Parry told me they were all glad to have such a splendid 
composition from America performed at an English festival. Mr. 
Joseph Bennett, of the Telegraph, spoke of the cleverness and solidity 
of the work, and on all sides there were congratulations over its suc- 
cess. Rumors were current of a performance at the Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, in March, and the papers expressed the hope that “St. Chris- 
topher,” Mr. Parker’s latest composition, would soon be heard in Eng- 
land. Without attempting to criticise here a work which has been 
invariably ‘successful whenever performed in America, and which 
stands at the very head of our native compositions in this style, I will 
only say that it seemed to me to have what some of the work of the 
other young composers represented at the festival did not have— 
namely, constructive strength and sureness of utterance. It never 
hesitates nor falters. Mr. Parker’s popularity with the chorus was 
evinced by a gift they made him of some Royal Worcester ware, pre- 
sented with appropriate ceremonies at the Cathedral door on Friday 
afternoon. 

The “ Messiah” on Friday attracted one of the largest audiences of 
the festival, many country people coming in for that alone. Handel’s 
music has that directness, simplicity, and robustness which one would 
expect the English to like, and the most famous portions of the “ Mes- 
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siah” are like household words all over England. Every seat in the 
great Cathedral was taken, and all memories of Wagner’s “ Kaiser 
March” and the Dvorak “'Te Deum” were wiped out. 

The free contributions made by the audiences as they passed out 
at the close of the performances amounted to a grand total of about 
four thousand dollars, which, considering the prices for seats (ranging 
from one dollar and fifty cents to three dollars and fifty cents for each 
performance), speaks well for the liberality of the English public in 
supporting their charities. 

So on Saturday the gentle old city resumed her quietness, not with- 
out a sigh, and settled down to another three years of peaceful solitude, 
having taken, as if in one gulp, enough music to last until the next 
festival time,—while in all directions trains were bearing the visitors 
away, in two cases at least not without a pang of regret, and with de- 
lightful memories of English hospitality and friendship. 
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Came a reflection of the Eternal Face; 
And every common weed and branch and clod 
Knew itself kindred to the spheres of space. 


fe HE earth lay black and weeping, till from God 


THE THIRD WIFE: A MORMON EPISODE 


BY MRS. J. K. HUDSON 


QUARTER of a century ago Salt Lake City was vaguely known 
A to the people of the United States as the capital of the Mor- 
mons. It was then, as now, the political and religious centre 
of the Church of Latter Day Saints. Tourists on the Union Pacific 
Railroad tarried there briefly, and brought back tales of the substantial 
and flourishing condition of the little city, of its wonderful Temple and 
the Lion House, of its tree-lined streets with the mountain water run- 
ning at the roots. But nothing was heard of the faithful and laborious 
people who tilled the fertile soil of Utah and contributed to the growth 
of the city and paid tithing to the church hierarchy. Very little, in 
fact, was known of the inner life of the Mormons except to the few 
interested students of social economics and a coterie of politicians 
whose dealings were a sealed book to the general public. Before the 
opening of the railroad visitors to the Mormons were almost unknown, 
and the customs of this peculiar people during the long régime in 
which polygamy was openly preached are unknown to this day to the 
vast majority. 

A journey through the great Northwest country brought me one 
day long ago to Salt Lake City, and the first thing that overwhelmed 
me upon being set down in the midst of the Mormons was my ignor- 
ance concerning this isolated people. To be sure, I had read and re- 
read the story of the journey over the plains, for it has always been as 
fascinating as the Crusades. But here was the very haven towards 
which those pilgrims strove; out there, beyond the blue hills, the very 
ground over which men and women toiled on their knees, with nothing 
to sustain them at the last but the martyr spirit. Before, it had all 
been far away. With all its courage and its sacrifices, that toilsome 
march had never seemed a part of American history. Suddenly it had 
become one of the awful realities. More than that, here were the very 
walls behind which lived the “ plural” wife of polygamy. Within a 
hand’s reach were the houses wherein these women breathed and had a 
real being. “Can they smile?” “Do they ever cease from weeping ?” 
“Can they endure?” were involuntary self-questionings. Women 
passed along the street, tidily dressed, apparently happy, evidently at 
home; but these could not be plural wives, I said. They must be 
maids and widows, all. Perhaps the wives were kept indoors, after 
the manner of the Orient. I did not know. But a real longing grew 
upon me to see these women; to touch the hand of one, as that of a 


sister ; to look into her face and search there for the hidden motive of 
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her life. A short stay in the city revealed the fact that there was very 
little intercourse between the Mormon population and the Gentile 
citizens, and a stranger found small opportunity to come near to the 
faithful of the church. There was no open avenue, and I was seriously 
contemplating the hopelessness of my ambition when one day a woman, 
whom I had several times observed on the street, came towards me 
from the direction of the Tabernacle. That she was a woman of 
importance was apparent at a glance. She was better dressed than the 
average woman one met in Salt Lake City streets,—that is, with more 
innate taste. Her face was serene and calm, as if contentment lay 
behind it, if not great joy. Her step was firm and confident, as if she 
knew her ground and trusted it, and when, on a sudden impulse, I 
accosted her, her manner was graciousness itself. She was a woman in 
middle life, and had a good mother look. The embarrassment of the 
occasion did not extend to her. She comprehended my wish instantly, 
and after a few moments’ conversation invited me to walk with her 
towards her home. She kindly explained that she hesitated to speak 
freely of Mormon life, because there had been so much misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of persons who came and superficially studied them for 
a day ora week. “It is not for myself,” she said, “ but for my people 
and the church that I have learned to be reserved with strangers. It is 
not my nature, for to talk with the earnest seeker after truth is my 
delight, as you must know, since I am a missionary of the Lord.” 

During a walk of several blocks we were drawn nearer to each 
other, and when we reached her home she invited me to come in. I 
was only too happy to accept the evidently sincere invitation. 

We entered through a pretty little portico a house of two low. 
stories. Turning to the left in a narrow hall, she said, “ These are 
my private apartments. My husband is away from home at present; 
we shall be undisturbed. Take this easy-chair here by the window, 
where the breeze from the mountains will fan you, and tell me what it 
is that you and the great outside world want to know concerning us. I 
am perhaps ‘as curious as yourself. I would like to learn in what 
esteem we are held, and what it is in us that interests you most.” 

Involuntarily, while the woman spoke, I gazed about the room. 
Nothing she said impressed me except her remark upon entering, 
“These are my private apartments.” After that I should not hava 
been surprised to see-mysterious cabinets, and instruments of torture, 
instead of a well-kept living-room, with a Madonna on the wall and a 
vase of roses on a writing-table. 

“Can it be that you are a plural wife?” I stammered, almost in a 
whisper. It was all that I could say. 

At the blunt question she drew a mantle of reserve about her for a 
moment, and I sincerely regretted the impulse that had forced me to 
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destroy so rare an opportunity. But directly the little cloud was dis- _ 


sipated by her pleasant voice as she said, “Certainly. Does that sur- 
prise you so greatly? There are many plural marriages among us, 
and I think that my knowledge of the world warrants me in saying 
that quite as large a proportion of us are happy as you will find in any 
city where monogomy is the custom and the law. My sister in the 
Lord and I are both workers in Zion. We live in the same house, as 
you see, though not together. And when one of us is out laboring in 
the Lord’s vineyard the other is usually here. My husband is an 
elder in the church, and a busy man who needs many helping hands. 
I am glad to minister to him and to the church. Indeed, I came here 
as a missionary who had long labored in other fields, but my husband’s 
eloquent preaching of the word of the new faith converted me, and I 
returned with him to take up the work here.” 

“ Are you the first wife?” I asked heartlessly. 

“No, I am the second,” she responded cheerfully, “ but we stand 
on an equality, and are both greatly interested in the church.” 

I could not but observe that she spoke of her life as devoted to the 
church, and that the domestic element seemed entirely lacking. I 
thought to myself that I had chanced upon an anomalous ‘instance. 
It was possible that a woman who was a zealot in religion, no longer — 
young, and with no family attachments, could be moderately happy 
with a husband who sympathized with her aspirations, even though he 
had another wife of the same character. I was trying hard to be just. | 
But there was the woman’s intelligent, kindly face, looking so like a 
mother’s. There was the Madonna on the wall and the flowers. She 
_ was but a woman, after all. I must probe further. 

*“ And you have no family outside of—this?” I said hesitatingly. 

“Oh, yes. I have a daughter,” she answered, and then I saw the © 
full glory of the mother-look come into her face. I had not the heart 
to put another question. The only one that came to my mind was too 
cruel, but her quick intuition divined it, and she looked up, saying, 
“She will never marry. She has fully decided to be a missionary 
teacher. But there are a great many homes in the city wherein there 
is but one wife and where there will never be more. Clarisse is young, 
not yet seventeen, and in school. Her father died when she was a 
little child.. We lived in the States then, and I had never met my 
present husband, and knew nothing of the Saints. Clarisse is one of 
the Lord’s chosen people, and when she is out of school will devote her 
life to the church. There is a great deal that a woman can do as a 
teacher and a missionary to the outlying districts and new stakes of 
Zion. It is just the life I would wish for her, and she is wholly in 
sympathy with this plan for her future usefulness and. happiness. 
My husband realizes that, as she is my daughter, it is quite appropriate 
Vou. LXV.—7 
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that I should direct the course of her life, and heartily approves of my 
ideas.” 

The long course of reasoning and argument that her mind had gone 
through in the formulation of this plan, and the leading up to the 
decision that her daughter should not marry, was transparent enough 
to a listener. But the woman had pondered it so long and répeated it 
so often that she had come to believe in it herself, and she showed no 
sign of a suspicion that she was building out of her own great love a 
frail guard that might some day be blown away by a breath. 

What is it, I wondered, that makes this woman, this wife, this 
mother, defend plural marriage? She fears it for her daughter, even 
though she may not acknowledge it to herself. There is a reason; 
there must be. 

“Why!” she said in astonishment in answer to my further ques- 
tions, “it has been shown to us that a woman must believe in plural 
marriage. And yet I recall now that I have been told that this is the 
hardest of all things for those outside of the true church to under- 
stand. To us it is the plainest and the most sacred of all teachings. 
We are taught that woman was created to minister unto man. That 
is her part in life. Beyond and above that she is favored by the Great 
Father in being made Christ-like, in that she can and must bear a 
cross. In that way shall she enter into the kingdom of heaven. The 
greater the burden of her cross in this world, the greater will be her 
reward and her glory in the world to come. You know that many of 
the holy men of the Scriptures, whose example our husbands are 
taught to emulate, had more than one wife. Solomon practiced 
polygamy and was at the same time a great and good man, and through 
him and others we have the lesson that has been again given to us by 
revelation. ‘The celestial order of marriage’ is a command of God 
laid upon men, and they must obey. There is no appeal for women, 
for their part is to submit. Indeed, submission is the keynote of the 
Mormon doctrine, and it is the great harmonizing influence of our 
religion. No Mormon ever rebels against the decrees of the prophets 
and the church head, and no woman ever rebels against the wishes of 
her husband. On the other hand, the revelation makes it plain that 
in regard to plural marriage the first wife must give her consent; in 
fact, she usually chooses a companion for her husband when/he is 
counselled to take another wife. I suppose it is not generally known 
or believed outside of Utah that polygamy is hedged about by all these 
safeguards, but it is true. There are really several persons who must 
give their sanction to all plural marriages. First, Brigham Young 
receives a revelation that the marriage is desirable. The first wife’s 
permission must then be obtained, the parents must consent, and the 
woman herself must be won. So, you see, it is a matter of conviction, 
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not compulsion. When a woman is wedded it is her duty to devote 
herself to her husband and to the upbuilding of the faith; to bear 
children, that she may increase the faithful on earth, and add to her 
own glory and that of her husband in heaven. But that is the part of 
a good wife in every religion.” 

The woman had by this time unconsciously assumed the voice of 
exhortation, and she looked beyond me into the unknown. She talked 
on for several minutes, and I sat and listened with deep interest, but 
also in amazement at the specious reasoning. When she ceased and 
turned to me again I said, “To what, then, do you refer as her heavy 
cross, if she is living the life God has marked out for her and her 
reward is to be so great in the hereafter ?” 

Hesitating a moment, and then lifting her eyes slowly to mine, she 
said in a subdued and impressive voice, “ Can you think of any greater 

cross than sharing the love of your husband with another woman ?” 

I almost recoiled, as if from a blow. She noticed it and said, “ Ah, 
you Gentile women have little idea of the holy sacrifices that are made 
by the women of our church.” 

It was the woman who spoke now. The exhorter was no longer 
there, and the inspiration of the moment had passed. But no gleam of 
the inconsistency of it all was to be seen in her face. 

We sat silent for a moment, I having no comment to make on her 
statements that I could put into words, and she wondering, doubtless, 
as to the impression her plea had made upon my mind, when our atten- 
tion was attracted by the sound of footsteps outside. She looked up 
in surprise, and instantly rose to her feet. She had been sitting so 
that she looked towards the little portico, and I with my back to it. 
She did not step forward at once, but stood perfectly still, and I 
thought I saw her face blanch slightly. In a moment she said, “ They 
are elders of the church,” and stepped to the door to admit them. 

Three men were ushered into the room. One was tall and of 
strong, well-marked features and dignified presence. The other two 
were stout and florid and rather nervous in manner, brothers appar- 
ently. 

Without waiting for a formal introduction, one of these motioned 
inconsequently towards me and said, “Is she of the Lord’s people?” 

- The woman offered them chairs with a slight inclination of the 
head, that might have been taken either for answer or for an invitation 
to be seated. 

Was she afraid? I could not tell. The men paid no attention to 
the invitation for the moment and ignored my presence. They had 
come upon urgent and important business, they announced, and would 
state it at once. It was their duty to bear a message to her, one that 
specially concerned her. . 
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“Yes,” said the tall and solemn elder, “it is indeed nothing less 
than a revelation received by the head of the church last night. It 
concerns both you and your daughter.” 

“ My daughter,” gasped the woman, in scarcely audible tones, and 
I saw one hand grasp the back of a chair convulsively. 

“Your daughter, who has now grown to womanhood,” continued 
the elder, “ and owes her allegiance to the church.” 

“ What is the revelation ?” the woman forced her drawn lips to ask. 

“Through the grace of the all-wise Father it has been revealed to 
His Disciple, Brigham Young, that your daughter, Clarisse, should 
become the third wife of Elder W. , here present with us.” 

An awful silence ensued, and then a convulsive movement in the 
woman’s throat, as if her voice refused to utter a sound, attracted the 
attention of all, and the men bowed their heads that they might not see. 

Presently she spoke in a new and strange voice these words: 
“ Perhaps in the fullness of time even I, her mother, may come to see 
the wisdom of this counsel. God helping me, I will try. If you will 
kindly leave me now———” 

But her sentence was not finished when the bridegroom-elect spoke 
for himself, saying, “'The marriage will take place to-morrow. The 
prophet of the Lord has revealed that in this instance it is the better 
way to carry out the revelation at once. He reasoned, no doubt cor- 
rectly, that there could be no objection on the part of Clarisse’s 
mother, who is one of the chosen in the vineyard. And I presume 
there will be none whatever on the part of the girl herself. I have 
looked upon her —_ favor for some time, and my wife has selected 
her for a companion.” 

When silence fell again it was like a pall that would crush the life 
out of the inmates of that stifling room. I felt that I was shrinking 
within myself to get away from it. I could not leave the dreadful 
scene. I was spell-bound by the fear that any motion on my part 
might make it harder for the woman. Her hand on the chair-back 
had grown blue and her form rigid. She could not speak again, and 
dared not trust herself to try. The tense moments seemed like hours, 
and I longed to throw my arms about her and support her. The 
entire company was as if it had lost the power of speech and motion ; 
but at last the spell was broken by another step at the outer door. 
The three men bowed themselves out with one accord, in silence still. 
The woman held herself erect and looked after them with wide, dazed 
eyes. 

In the hall the elders greeted the happy, smiling daughter, just 
home from school, and blessed her. One held her hand longer than 
the others, and gazed so fondly upon her that I saw a bright blush 
mount to her fair young cheek. 
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The woman still stood, but her eyes were closed when I looked at 
the scene in the hall and then at her. 

Clarisse closed the hall-door as she bade the elders a final good-by | 
and hastened in, calling, “ Mother, dear, where are you?” 

The scene that met her eyes was enough to make her happy young 
heart stand still, and she uttered a cry that rang in my ears for months. 
Her mother lay on the floor as one dead. The instant the outer door 
closed upon the departing elders she sank to the floor unconscious. 
The girl sprang to her side and embraced her with endearing cries and 
moans that were heart-rending. Seeing a stranger beside her mother, 
for I was by this time chafing her cold hands and trying to revive her, 
the girl turned fiercely to me and demanded to know what had hap- 
pened, naturally concluding that I was the cause of the trouble. I 
bade her bring some water at once, and together we bathed the white 
face and chafed the nerveless limbs until a long-drawn breath gave 
token of life. Then we tenderly lifted the mother to a couch and 
covered her with warm rugs, all the time watching the flickering eye- 
lids. Soon they opened, and the weak arms raised with a mighty effort 
of will to enfold the daughter. I stood with bowed head, but as quickly 
as the mother’s eyes were lifted to mine I said, “ Shall I remain? Can 
I help you?” 

“No, no,” she said faintly ; “it would only be harder. Farewell.” 

And so I left them,—mother and daughter, heart to heart. 

This little story might well end here, with no further intrusion 
upon the holy sorrow, but for truth’s sake the sequel must be set down, 
albeit with a shrinking pen. The next day, from my hotel window, 
I saw in a short procession the forms of two women being supported as 
they moved along the street. It was much more like a funeral than 
a wedding procession. I was not able to follow, of eourse, for no 
Gentile could look upon the sacrifice. But this is what took place in 
the Endowment House, where marriage was celebrated. In the centre 
of a plain room there was a circular table, or altar, heavily draped, and 
surrounded by a low, cushioned rest. Seated near this altar, in a 
luxurious chair, with his feet on the cushions, was Brigham Young. 
Around the altar knelt three persons: Clarisse, transformed in a night 
from a happy, beautiful girl into a pale, trembling, frightened child, 
clad in the uncouth white robes of the church; the bridegroom, also in 
white robes and a white cap that further accentuated his ruddy face, 
and his wife. 

Ranged along the wall in a solemn row sat the brother of the bride- 
groom, his mother, his daughter, and the mother of the bride. 
Clarisse’s mother was but the ghost of herself of yesterday: then 
strong and erect. and content; now trembling in her chair as if she 
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would again fall to the floor, her appealing eyes unheeded, for her 
daughter had been placed so that she could not see her mother. 

_ Almost as quickly as the company was seated—no time being per- 
mitted for scenes, that were disliked by the head of the church—the 
voice of Brigham Young rang out loud and confident. Addressing 
the first wife he said: “Are you willing to give this woman to your 
husband to be his lawful wife for time and for all eternity? If you 
are you will signify it by placing her right hand within the left hand 
of your husband.” 

The broken, wretched wife reached across the altar, and lifting the 
delicate hand of the girl with her own work-stiffened fingers laid it 
in the broad outstretched palm of her husband. Thus was the plural 
marriage consecrated and the holy institution of Christian wedlock 
desecrated—in Christian America. 

Long afterwards I knew that I had witnessed one of the tragedies 
in what was known among the Mormons as the Reformation, and 
among the Gentiles as the Reign of Terror. 


BEHIND THE LINES 
BY ARCHIBALD WILLINGHAM BUTT 
I. 


T was between nine and ten on the evening of the diplomatic recep- 
| tion at the White House, when the fashionable and semi-fashion- 
able populace of Washington is accustomed to make its annual 
onslaught on the Executive Mansion. A good-natured crowd stood 
about the gates and formed into a semicircle around the great north 
portico, watching the carriages file through the massive gate-ways 
while the occupants alighted and pushed forward to the cheerful light 
and music within. The chill January wind had no effect upon that 
democratic throng. Men, women, and children, office-holders and 
office-seekers, laughing, joking, jostling one another, seemed heedless 
of the soft, melting snow which had been falling since the early morn- 
ing, and equally indifferent to the dampness under foot. 

Closed landaus, hansom cabs, state carriages, with filmy gauze and 
enormous bunches of flowers seen through their glass windows, passed 
one after enother, each stopping in turn under the portico. Occasion- 
ally an equipage with a partially revealed figure of a diplomat gor- 
geous as a flamingo would come into view. Disparaging comments 
sometimes were made as the gold lace shone through the glass front 
and windows, but as a rule there were only to be heard expressions of 
delight or surprise among the democratic throng. 

In the opposite direction from that in which the equipages were 
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approaching were a number of people afoot. They were crowded on 
the portico and extended in an unbroken line outside of the grounds 
and a square away. Owing to the limited capacity of the storm- 
doors to admit only one or two at a time, the crowd had become con- 
gested and its temper ruffled over the delay. The women with gowns 
to protect and veterans in social warfare nudged, edged, and inched 
_ for advantage, while the men fell back slowly before a persistency 
which put to shame their strategic movements to gain the door-way. 
Among those who were not fortunate enough to come in closed vehicles 
were Robert Caldwell and his friend, both striving with the aid of 
pocket-handkerchiefs to protect their silk hats from the snow. 

“ Caldwell, let us retreat and acknowledge our defeat in the social 
world. Your first dash for social prominence has not been over-suc- 
cessful, I must admit. A Welsh rarebit and a bottle of ale will go 
better than this.” 

“No, I am going to see it through,” Caldwell answered doggedly 
as he elbowed his way a foot nearer the main entrance. 

“ There is no use for me to argue with you, as I know from experi- 
ence, but I am going to let you work out your social destiny alone. 
You have been here for five years, and no one has ever been able to 
get you to budge before, and now that you have started, far be it from 
me to bring you back to the life of the hermit. Take my advice and 
be careful, Caldwell. It is the first step in society, as it is the first 
kiss, that does the harm. Behind those doors there are designing 
mammas and insinuating daughters, and you, old chap, are very soft. 
Won’t you come with me before it is too late?” 

“No, I have been under worse than this and held my own.” 

Just then two opposing streams of people came together under the 
portico and swept the friends apart. Caldwell looked at his friend 
and smiled, while the latter began fighting his way in the direction 
from that in which he had just come. As one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the corps of Washington correspondents, Robert Caldwell had 
been invited to the Executive Mansion to meet the diplomats. [very 
year since his name had been placed in the “ Congressional Direciory” 
opposite to that of one of the big metropolitan dailies he had been 
invited to these receptions; yet up to the present time he had never 
entered the White House save in his capacity of correspondent. 

In his own profession he was pointed to with pride. His work had 
gained for him an enviable reputation, and his more recent career as a 
war correspondent had added to his influence. He was with the troops 
that made the dash up San Juan Hill; he had shared in the dangers. 
with the fleet off Santiago, and when the campaign there was ended 
had pushed on to Porto Rico. On his return he was welcomed by the 
men in his profession as a hero, and his courage and experiences 
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formed the basis of many letters from the capital. With the feeling 
of security in his chosen profession there came to him a natural desire 
to see something of the social side of Washington life. He had not 
been without social ambition in the past, but he knew that official 
society, in which he would always be welcomed, was no entrée to the 
exclusive circles of the capital. He hated to begin at the wrong end, 
he told himself, and then too his life was a busy one. So, for one 
reason or another, as he wrote his mother, he knew no one worth know- 
ing socially from her point of view, though he had lived in the capital 
five years. 

Knowing how obdurate Caldwell had always been when asked to 
entertainments of any kind, his friend was greatly surprised when he 
consented to accompany him to the diplomatic reception. He was 
even more surprised when he refused to leave the crowd waiting to be 
admitted to the Executive presence. For a moment after his friend 
had left Caldwell half regretted that he had not gone too. He was 
chilled through to the bone; he felt bedraggled ; his collar seemed awry, 
and he thought his tie had come undone. 

In this frame of mind he was admitted. He became then a part 
of the moving throng. He was in the tide, and it was bearing him on. 
It would have been impossible to turn back now even had he wanted to 
do so. . Someone took his hat and coat, and again the movement in the 
direction of the Blue Room was begun. He whispered his name on 
reaching the reception-room to a gayly-uniformed young marine officer, — 
who seemed to shout it out with special vim. He felt embarrassed, and 
became visibly so when someone in front of him said, “ That is Cald- 
well, the correspondent-hero, you know.” He shook hands with the 
President and his wife and passed down the line of Cabinet ladies. 
By each one he was addressed by an entirely different name from that 
pronounced so audibly by the handsome marine officer, who was him- 
self a hero, and who at Camp McCalla had siete side by side with 
Caldwell. 

As he looked down the line he saw a crowd of people pouring into 
the great East Room ahead of him, while a greater throng was waiting 
in the Red Room to be presented to the Chief Executive. Caldwell 
took little notice of any of these. He knew them to be a horde of 
official folk, who were there either from a sense of duty or else from 
idle curiosity. 

But behind the lines of Cabinet thin, chatting merrily and pos- 
sibly commenting upon those passing in front, were fifty or more 
young women who, he knew, belonged to that inner circle to which he 
knew it to be difficult to find one’s way. For a moment he rebelled 
against the fate which precluded him from going behind the lines and 
mingling with this fashionable coterie, as he saw young officers of the 
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army and navy and a few neatly trimmed club men doing. As he 
passed on he found some comfort in the reflection that he was a man 
of brain and of affairs, and not without influence. With such thoughts 
as these he reached the East Room. Disgusted with himself for hav- 
ing come, however, he was on the point of leaving when a Senator 
whom he knew touched him on the arm. 

“ What are you doing here? I thought you scoffed at this sort of 
thing,” he said good-humoredly. 

“ For the same reason that brought you,” answered Caldwell, tak- 
ing the outstretched hand, “ to forget politics for a while. It does not 
answer the purpose, for the only people I know remind me of my 
work.” With public men he was on familiar ground and he felt at 
home. He knew the Senator well. The latter was from the North- 
west, wealthy, but with more truth than polish in his composition. 
“ Queer gathering,” he remarked, glancing at the crowd. Then, turn- 
ing to Caldwell, he asked,— 

“‘ Have you been behind the lines ?” 

“ Not yet,” he answered, and then added quickly, “ I know no one 
there. »'They are total strangers to me,” a little nettled over this con- 
fession, but not feeling ashamed to make it. | 

“Then come with me. My wife has a guest who is with the 
receiving-party.. I am afraid she finds it dull back there, knowing so 
few men.” | 

Before Caldwell could offer any objection he was being led, or 
rather pushed, in the direction of the Blue Room again. He was 
soon presented. He was tall, handsome, easy in his manners, and 
soon met others. 

Finally he was introduced to Her. He never heard her name. 
He could never remember afterwards how she was gowned. He only 
knew that she was blond and that she was beautiful. He felt instinc- 
tively that she was the very centre of that set he had coveted to enter, 
and in which both by birth and breeding he rightfully belonged. She 
looked bored, he thought. 

Her head was turned away from him with an air of well-bred 
indifference. She did not seem inclined to talk, and he was content 
to be allowed to gaze upon her partially revealed profile. Presently 
she said she was tired and sat down. Caldwell took a seat near her 
and began discussing some indifferent topic. As she scanned his 
features, for the first time her large blue eyes showed that her interest 
had been momentarily aroused. She soon resumed her former air of 
languid indifference, however, and leaned back, as if preparing to dis- 
miss him. 

Just at that moment the Adjutant-General of the army passed 
behind the lines on his way to the conservatories. Recognizing Cald- 
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well, he stopped for a moment to shake hands with him, saying as he 
left: 

“TJ have not seen you at the department in some time. If you are 
in that neighborhood any time to-morrow come in: I have something 
important to say to you.” Before leaving the old warrior laid his 
hand affectionately on the arm of the younger man and said, “I am 
glad to see you here to-night. You should go in mcre for this sort of 
thing.” 

There was the appearance of personal friendship between the two 
men, which was not lost on Caldwell’s companion. One’s career was 
rounded, the other’s but beginning, but both were strong and manly, 
and each had a love of truth that had sealed their friendship years 
ago when they first met. The Adjutant-General bestowed only a bow 
on the young woman with whom Caldwell had been talking and passed 
on, taking little or no heed to the glances of admiration that followed 
his stalwart form as it made its way through the crowded room. The 
_ young woman had begun to wonder as to who her companion could be; 
evidently a man of some importance, she thought. She had never seen 
him before, yet he was evidently a resident of Washington. When 
he turned to speak to her her eyes were averted, and he saw them 
fixed on a young man chatting gayly with some girls in another part 
of the room. Caldwell watched her face as she kept her eyes on the 
centre of the group in the distance and understood, he thought, the 
reason of her anxiety to dismiss him. Presently, as if reaching some 
conclusion, she turned to Caldwell, and noting his look of inquiry said 
simply, “ My brother.” 

Caldwell could not have told why, but he glanced at the young 
fellow with additional interest, and felt that he must be a nice sort of 
chap to hold the attention of his sister as he had done. He could 
now see the family resemblance, and thought that the father and 
mother must have been splendid specimens of the human race. By 
entirely different avenues of thought and by contrary processes of 
reasoning each had arrived at the same point of inquiry as to who the 
other could be. Their conversation had been in patches, and Cald- 
well was wondering whether she was going to speak to him again when 
she said: 

“You seem to be well acquainted with the powers that be,” and 
before he could make any reply she added, “ Do you live here?” 

“Yes,” he said. “ But I know few people outside the official set. 
My influence, if I have any, is centered there.” 

“Influence is all a man needs in Washington,” she said, looking 


him in the face. 
“Mine is only temporary, I fear. It will end with this adminis- 
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tration. My work in the last campaign was useful, but that fact has 
been forgotten already by many whom it helped.” 

“ Not by the Adjutant-General, it would seem.” 

“T don’t think he ever knew of it, as he is outside the breastworks 
of politics. Still, he is not the kind to forget assistance or a kindness. 
His friendship is one of the most valuable possessions I have.” 

At that moment a young attaché came behind the lines bringing 
with him an atmosphere as if from another world. He was welcomed 
by every one, but Caldwell rather resented his freedom with the young 
women, who took no pains, however, to conceal their delight when he 
stopped to chat with them in broken English. Looking at the retreat- 
ing figure, Caldwell said carelessly, more to open up the avenues of 
conversation than from any serious thoughts on the subject: 

“What a delightful life for a man to lead. Now, with all my 
influence, I could not get an appointment in the diplomatic service if 
I tried ever so hard. I might be able to land someone else either there 
or in the army or navy, but I should fail if I tried myself.” 

“ Rather paradoxical, I should say. Why would you fail if you 
tried for an appointment yourself?” 

“ As an officer of the government I would be useless, while as a 
correspondent I am a valuable adjunct to my official friends.” 

She rose to go. Extending her hand to Caldwell, she said with 
sympathy: “ You certainly would not give up your profession merely 
for a life of comparative ease. If I were a man, your life is the one 
above all others I would choose.” She had turned-to go, but, hesitat- 
ing for a moment, she spoke again with an earnestness she had not 
shown before. “ Will you come to see me? To-morrow is my day at 
home. I will introduce you to some stupid but pleasant people.” 

_ They chatted for a few moments longer, and he found out her name 
and address. He spoke to no one else. He left the great throng 
behind him, passing out into the night, uplifted and proud of his 
profession, carrying the image of one face only, in his memory. 


II. 


CALDWELL called the next day, though on the night previous he had 
certainly. made up his mind not to do so. He hesitated to enter as he 
stopped in front of the residence on one of the fashionable avenues. 
A number of smart equipages stood on the street, while well-gowned 
women, in furs, velvets, and violets, and a few men in conventional 
frock coats and top hats, were entering and coming out. He did not 
mind meeting her. In fact, he knew now that he must see her again, 
but he dreaded meeting a host of others. When at last he was ushered 
into the richly adorned drawing-room he was welcomed cordially by 
the mother, he thought almost effusively. 

7 ” daughter has told me of aad she said—“ of your work and 
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of your influence.” Before he could reply she greeted other callers, 
all of whom he met during the remainder of his visit. Seeing him 
so well received by the Simontons, their friends invited him to call. 
He had only a few moments’ conversation with the daughter, but in 
that time she gave him to understand that he would always be wel- 
comed, and told him he must call informally on Sundays, the greatest 
compliment a Washington woman can pay a stranger, but the flatter- 
ing point was lost on Caldwell. She asked him to bring with him, 
sometime, something he had written; said that she was deeply inter- 
ested in literary work of all kind and had once had ambitions in that 
direction herself. 

During the next two or three weeks he called upon several of those 
who had invited him to do so, with the sole idea, however, of meeting 
her whom he had learned to worship. He soon became popular,—to 
a certain extent a fad. That he was a writer was a guarantee that he 
had brains, thought those who seldom read and never wrote: that he 
was introduced by the Simontons was a sufficient guarantee that he 
was a gentleman. He dressed faultlessly, behaved irreproachably, and 
several women were credited with something more than mere admira- 
tion for him. LEither he did not know of this last fact or else he was 
made oblivious to it by his singleness of devotion to one woman. 

He was often invited to dine informally at the Simontons’. His 
visits became almost daily in time, but it was always his work which 
interested her. Whenever he became personal in his conversation she 
would with tact lead him back to his ambitions and urge him to greater 
efforts. He soon learned to know all there was to be known of the 
family. The husband was a colonel in the army when he died, and | 
the widow was ambitious for her son to follow his father’s profession. 

“ But here in the District we have neither Senators nor Represen- 
tatives, and I suppose it takes enormous influence to get an appoint- 
ment through the War Department,” she said; “so I suppose the 
wish of my life and that of my daughter must go unfulfilled.” 

“ Let me help you,” Caldwell said eagerly. “I have never tested 
my influence with this administration.” 

She shook her head sadly and merely sighed, as if she thought the 
effort would be useless. That same evening Caldwell spoke to the 
daughter. He told her that his life would be well spent if he could — 
add a little happiness to hers and earn the gratitude of her family. 
He spoke of the first meeting in the White House, and how, in spite 
of her indifference to him, he had felt irresistibly drawn to her, and 
how the hope had there and then entered his breast that in time she 
might be willing to accept, if not ask, a favor at his hands. He re- 
called all that passed that evening behind the lines, his meeting with 
the Adjutant-General and their conversation about the life of a 
diplomat, and how he had hugged to himself every word that she had 
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said in praise of his profession, and how since then it had been the 
whip and spur to his ambition. He had dedicated to her that night 
his influence and all future efforts. It was to her that he owed his 
present position in society, and he begged that she would consent to 
accept some assistance from him, if only in part payment of all that 
she had done for him. 

They were sitting in front of an open grate fire. He spoke with 
earnestness, and did not notice that her hands were clenched tightly 
in her lap and that her face had grown scarlet and then perceptibly 
paled. He saw only the exquisite contour of her form as it lay back in 
the chair, and the queenly head bent forward while her eyes remained 
fixed on the flames. He spoke no word of love. He guarded his lan- 
guage, so that no expression might disturb her listening attitude or 
cause her to reproach him even by a look. When he ceased speaking 
there was a silence for some moments, the ticking of the clock alone 
being audible. Still looking into the fire, and speaking in a strange 
monotone, she half whispered,— 

“T would almost give my life to see that boy in the army.” 

He leaned forward, and looking up into her face said, “ Would you 
give me——” 

She raised one of her hands as if to motion him to stop. “ Do it 
first and then finish your sentence,” she said, rising. She was very 
pale, and her eyes dropped beneath his earnest and passionate gaze. 

“T will see the Secretary of War to-morrow. If you are at the 
German Embassy to-morrow evening I will tell you of the result.” 
He took the small hand held out to him, and after pressing it to his 
lips he left the house. 

The next evening he was in the midst of the fashionable melée at 
the Ambassador’s ball, and though he wandered for hours through the 
spacious rooms and scanned each passing face he could not find her. 
He called the next day, to learn that no one was at home. Several 
days passed, yet trivial circumstances prevented his meeting her. A 
week later he wrote: | 

“ Your brother’s commission was promised to-day. His appoint- 
ment will be sent to the Senate to-morrow. When may I see you and 
finish my sentence ?” 

An hour later, while seated at his desk, writing a despatch on the 
latest complication in foreign affairs, a note was handed him. 

He raised it reverently to his lips for a moment, and then tore it 
open hastily and read: 

“We leave for Europe on Monday. On my return I will be mar- 
ried to , attaché of the Legation. I will always remem- 
ber you kindly on account of my brother’s appointment.” 
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THE PARIS FAIR IN OUTLINE 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER CROWINSHIELD 


Author of ‘* San Isidro,” etc. 


HERE are three modes, either one of which you may choose as 
T your way of becoming acquainted with the plan, general scope, 
and finished or unfinished buildings of the great Exposition of - 
1900. You may start either from the lower or the upper end of the 
‘@hamps Elysées and follow a route planned carefully by an expert; or, 
you may go at it helter-skelter, and, taking this or that object, whose 
scaffolding rising in mid-air attracts your unsystematic eye, you may 
make first one, and then another of these your point of destination. 
But system is always best, and having obtained the open sesame which 
unlocks any and all portals, and the colored plan which sets the objects 
of your chase plainly and “nmin before you, you have only to take 
your cab and start. 
You must have a guide, or your system would be as nothing. 
- Pessimists and optimists are good in their way, if but for the counter- 
acting effect which each has upon the other, but when you get the two 
attributes combined in one and the same personality, you are possessed 
of that for which the most depressed sight-seer never bargained. My 
systematic guide is a Pessimistic-optimist at one moment, and an 
Optimistic-pessimist at the next, as his remarks on every and all sub- 
jects that come under my observation show me. 

“ Cocher, the Trocadero !” 

“The Paris cocher,” begins my eatin, with the air of knowing it all, 
“is a comprehensive mass of ignorance and cupidity, and unless one 
understands just where he wishes to go and by exactly what route, he is 
likely to be wrestled round Robin Hood’s barn. Hulloa, there! Where 
are you going, my friend? I said the Trocadero. You do not know 
your Paris it seems! A droit, a droit!” With a grin and sidewise leer 
from cabby at the evident knowledge of this pig of an American, the 
little fiacre makes a quick and giddy whirl, and we rattle in the 
opposite direction and towards the Trocadero. 

“ Ah! the cocher is one of the institutions of Paris after all. He 
has a good heart in the main,” says my optimist. “Once when I was 
—ah, there! Where are you going then? Will you tip us over on the 
push-cartman ?” says my pessimist, breaking off suddenly in his dis- 
sertation. He turns towards me with a beam of delight in his eye. “I 
always hail with joy the advent of the push-cart man. Listen to that!” | 
The push-cart man, beast of burden that he is, is being crowded close 
and closer to the curbstone, although there is room and to spare upon 


the other side of the cab. My guide smiles broadly, for the altercation 
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between our cocher and the crowded and dust-covered push-cart man 
is fierce and loud, and is attracting an ever-increasing crowd of street 
boys. “Go it!” says my optimist in joyous tones, whereupon the at- 
tention of the push-cart man is turned to us, and among the various 
compliments which he pays us is the loud-voiced conviction that we 
are no better than the sweepings of a dung-hill. This is more than my 
optimist bargains for, and he orders our cocher to go faster, and be- 
comes a pessimist once more. 

As you drive along, the chief of your diet is the ever-present pal- 
pable dust which arises from the streets, which sweeps downward from 
the buildings, which whirls in constant and irrepressible eddies into 
your eyes and down your throat. You eat your peck within the first 
hour, and wonder how you can hold any more. The incessant ham- 
mering, plastering, carving, and what not of the busy hives of builders 
start this nuisance flying, and life would not be worth living if the 
object that you have in view were not more to you than all minor 
considerations of comfort. | 

You stand once more upon the steps of the Trocadero, that building 
which in past years you have found so charming a work of art; but, as 
you look across the Pont d’ Jena, you confess with reluctance that the 
earnest of what will be, in the shape of towering structures which rise 
in their majesty upon the rive gauche, must shortly cause your well- 
remembered friend to pale before their magnificence. 

“You should have worn a workman’s blouse to make this trip,” 
growls my pessimist. In that same character he points to the destruc- 
tion which seems to have fallen upon the streets and the quais upon 
either side of the bridge. 

“They have torn up all the gardens,” he says. “ Look at the road! 
Well-nigh impassable, almost blocked! Can you get through, cocher? 
There! there! my good man, don’t tip us into the Seine,” for the little 
cab is standing first on two of its wheels, and then on the opposite two, 
as if it were passing over a hilly country road. Mountains of earth 
rise on the one side, valleys from which they have been taken fall 
away upon the other; you cling to your shaking fiacre, which perches 
perilously upon an eminence, while some great truck, with wheels 
almost as large as the one made famous by Mr. Ferris, passes by ; you 
avoid by a clever dodge the impact of a wagon pole with your off eye, 
you perspire from internal fear and outward heat under the blinding 
sun, and continue to swallow that portion of your peck whicg has not 
adhered to your skin. 

“ And this is Paris!” says my guide scornfully, as we reach, with 
many a perilous jolt and turn, the rive gauche. 

As yet I have not been able to see distinctly the buildings which 


rise above and round us, but after a wild whirl of wind has passed us 
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by, and our cab rattles along a few feet farther, I find that we are ap- 
proaching that wonder,—the Tour Eiffel. 

Every one knows the great monster which rises giraffe-like from its 
enormous paved square, thrusting its head in air one thousand feet 
above us, its four great legs planted at the four corners, and two hun- 
dred and fifty feet apart. 

“ Why should you go up in the elevator again?” asks my guide. 
“Tt is nothing, nothing at all! Every one knows the Eiffel Tower.” 

“Nothing?” I reply, and strain my neck in gazing upward. 
“Nothing?” I call to mind its elevators, its steps, its platforms, its 
varied and extended views, and looking at my guide I repeat the word 
“ Nothing ?” 

“T prefer the ascent in the balloon from the Bois,” says my guide. 
(I experience a feeling of gratitude that he prefers something.) 
* There you get a real bird’s-eye view of Paris.” (Of course, the thing 
I have not seen is the one thing worth seeing!) “Paris, Mont 
Valerien, St. Germain, all the surrounding country! We will try it 
this afternoon.” 

“Tf the rope should break?” I reply hesitatingly. 

“ Yes, that’s what that young Irish Lord suggested the other day 
when we were going up. ‘ Professor,’ he said, ‘if that cord between 
the basket and the balloon should give way, we should be supported in 
mid-air upon only a single rope, its lower end resting upon the earth.’ 
The Professor looked puzzled. I did not relish the suggestion myself, 
and perhaps I lost color. The Professor hastened to reassure me. 
‘ My goot frien’, he said, ‘ you mus’ not be—a, vat you call nerrvous. 
Ze nervs is bad, verr’ bad, in ze ascent; ze rope is quite strong, I 
assure you; an’, my frien’, if it possess any weak spot, zat spot is at ze 
bottom, far, very far from vere you are sitting!’ How that helped my 
case I could not see, but then I don’t always take a cheerful view of 
things.” 

I did not contradict him. I laughed; I was not in the balloon, 
nor did I intend, after this conversation, to try my fate in it. 

* Was it still when you made the ascent ?”’ I asked. 

“ Not a breath! But as we got higher, suddenly a vicious wind 
sprang up from somewhere down near Belleville. All the annoyances 
come from that quarter, you know. It caughi‘us and rocked us about 

and tipped the balloon and the basket. I held on, you may be sure, but 
it was nothing!” foe 

“ Were there women in the party ?” 

“T should say so!—two American girls. ‘They laughed and rocked 
the basket even more.” Bre 

“ And you were frightened ?” 

“Tt was not pleasant, but I was interested in a little Frenchman, 
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who lay down on the floor of the car and gave himself up, not to mal de 
mer but mal de air! Some poor American-French witticisms were 
made at his expense by one of the tourists upon the vent and the ventre, 
and the effect of the one upon the other. But come, this isn’t seeing 
the Exposition! Cocher, the Palais d’ Optique! No, no! my friend, 
keep right on; I know my Paris. There! Here we are! Will you 
get out ?” 

The great oblong enclosure which contains the Tour Eiffel, as well 
as perhaps twelve or fifteen other exhibits, is surrounded, like all other 
parts of the city given over to the work that is going on, by a high and 
ornamental fence. This fence is painted a pale shade of green, and 
seems intended to remain a permanent feature of the Exposition. 
These miles and miles of barriers shut out the general public, and only 
official sanction can open the small gate which gives access to the in- 
terior of the enclosure. Atoms of the general public, it is true, are 
occasionally discovered with an inquisitive eye placed to a crack be- 
tween two of the broad ornamental palings, but they run the risk of 
getting their eyes filled with dust, or are in danger of having them 
penetrated with a beam much larger than the Scriptural one, and 
besides this, incur the greater danger still, of being warned away by the 
police, so that “ peeping” for the present, at least, in low quarters, is at 
a discount in Paris. 

We are at the entrance of the Palais d’ Optique. As the gate is 
closed behind us, shutting out our wondering cocher and a rabble of 
curious street gamins, there loom up overhead several great cylinders 
apparently of plaster, bound round with protecting ribs of wood. At 
least so they seem to the uninitiated. An “Oh!” of astonishment 
escapes me, which is quickly hushed by my pessimist’s “ That’s noth- 
ing ; wait still till you see the rest !”” 

These enormous cylinders lie horizontal, prone; looking like some 
prehistoric creations, slumbering sluggishly until the reanimating 
power shall cause them to awake. 

They are waiting the arrival of that mass of lenses and mirrors 
which we mundanes, for want of a better name, call a telescope, that 
wonder of wonders, which is to overcome the laws of nature, blasphem- 
‘ously set'‘at naught’ the fiat of Providence, and bring the moon ap- 
parently within sixty miles of the human vision. As yet one sees but 
the shells, the gigantic cases in which the powerful mechanism of an 
ingenious and marvellous science is to find a home. " 

“To come down to statistics,” says my guide, “ the tube will be five. 
feet in diameter and one hundred and fifty feet long. But that is 
nothing! (pessimistically.) Some day (optimistically) we shall have 
a telescope ten feet in diameter and three hundred feet long!” 


“ How can the moon be brought so near?” I ignorantly asked. 
Vou. LXV.—8 
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“It will be reflected by means of a ‘ Faucault siderostadt, the pol- 
ishing of which was the greatest difficulty to overcome.” 

“ That is all Greek to me,” say I, “ but I will tell them at home.” 

“There will be photographs too, which will be ten thousand times 
larger than any that have been taken hitherto. They will photograph 
the moon; that is, I suppose they will take bits,”—with a gleam of 
cheerfulness as he sees my astonishment,—“ but they will have to be 
only bits, of the moon, and I don’t consider it such a great thing after 
all.” 

“T wish I knew what other people think,” I silently muse, for my 
friend’s opinions of the preparation for the Greatest Exposition the 
world ever saw seem to result in the verdict of “ General Nothingness.” 

I sigh as I leave the ground, because I am discovering very rapidly 
how much less than nothing I know. As we awaken the cocher, who 
turns a red face upon us and growls in answer to the order to drive on, 
I strain my eyes towards the sky, against which rise in air the towering 
scaffoldings which can be discerned from all parts of Paris,—scaffold- 
_ ings on which swarms of ant-like laborers are busy, and enclosed in 
which are hidden wonders, which are to burst upon our eyes in less 
than eight months’ time. 

“They will not be ready,” says I. “They cannot be ready for the 
opening day.” 

“You wait and see,” says my optimist. As there seems to be 
nothing else to do; 1 decide to wait. 

In the great oblong bounded on the right (if we stand looking 
towards the river) by the Avenue de la Bourdonnais, on the left by 
the Avenue de Suffren, in front by the quai of the rive gauche, and 
at the back by the Avenue de la Motte Picquet, one finds enclosures 
awaiting the expositions of Mines, Metallurgy, Cloths, Threads, Me- 
chanical Materials, Civil Engineering, Means of Transport, Chemical 
Industries, a building for the exploitation of Educational Projects, 
Letters, Sciences and Arts, another for Agricultural and Food Prod- 
ucts, as well as the Electric Plant which will supply the motive power 
and the lighting apparatus for the entire Exposition. All this sounds 
rather dry to the mind on the outlook for pleasure and frivolity, but 
when one penetrates the centre court and walks about in the space 
which is to be given over to a garden of delights such as only the 
French nation know how to procure and exploit, and is shown the plan 
of the Salle des Fétes, which is entered from the avenue at the back, 
one is reminded that, as ever, this ingenious people understands how 
cunningly to mix and compound its science and pleasure, so that the 
one shall b2 a foil to the other, and neither shall pall. 

“ And now for the Grande Roue!” exclaims my guide, a mixture of 
his two attributes in his tone. 
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“ And what is the Grande Roue?” I ask. 

“Don’t know La Grande Roue de Paris!” the words slip off his 
tongue with the most approved accent. It is that extreme French 
accent which no Frenchman can understand. Glad to find him cheer- 
ful, I show proper interest in this new disclosure, and descending again — 
from our cab, we enter, it seems to me, the tenth private entrance that 
morning. “One might almost be a New York policeman !” I remark. 
My words fall upon barren ground where there is no fullness of earth. 
A long residence in Paris obliterates all appreciation of American 
humor. 

“Oh! a Ferris wheel ! e I exclaim, looking upward. 

“Not at all!” Severe reproach in the tone. “ Are you aware that 
La Grande Roue de Paris has a diameter of three-hundred-and-forty - 
feet (great emphasis) ? and a circumference of one-thousand feet (in- 
creased emphasis) ?” 

Knowing nothing of measurements, I repeat after him in awe- 
struck tones suitable to the occasion, “ A circumference of one thou- 
sand feet! Isn’t that immense ?” 

“Immense? It’s colossal! Colossal, that’s what La Grande Roue 
de Paris is,—perfectly colossal !” 

I murmur “ Perfectly colossal,” as seems to be expected of me, like 
a lesson that I am learning. 

“Tt looks like a bicycle wheel,” I venture timidly. 

“Not at all! Nothing like a bicycle wheel!” But though Iam 
meekly dumb, I do not relinquish the opinion formed by seeing the 
two rows of apparently thin, for so large a structure, spokes of wire, 
which stretch from the hub of the wheel to its outer rim. The gigantic 
curve arches overhead, the great cages hang suspended ready for any 
venturesome occupant. 

“Come!” says my optimist. How can I decline ie he is full of 
courage? I take my place in the glass-environed car, and up we start. 
I wonder if he notices the trembling of my eyelids, if he hears the 
beating of my heart. I know that he has supported me on my entrance 
as sturdily as if I were going to the guillotine. 

As a habit is soon learned from example, so confidence is ; catching, 
and as we ascend from the station where we have stepped into the 
wheel, as we get above the tops of the trees, and the smaller houses, 
then the taller houses, and again the tallest houses, and look down upon 
the roofs, and at last upon those wonderful structures which surround 
the great erections which will contain the Exposition of 1900, my heart 
gives a great exultant leap. 

“ How do you like it?” asks my optimist, rubbing his hands gayly, 
and looking down, down, down below! 

“Tt is heavenly !” say I breathlessly,—“ heavenly !” 
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His antagonistic mood returns at my happy tone. He surveys me 
gloomily. 

“ Do you know that people have been stuck up here on these wheels, 
_and that-there was danger of their never coming down?” 

“ Stuck ?” 

“Yes, the wheel stuck; wouldn’t go round; remained stationary !” 

“Oh, no! no!” I ery, my face blanching. 

“Tt is perfectly true. A party of people were once obliged to 
spend an entire night in mid-air. Do you feel cold?” My teeth are 
chattering. 

“ An entire night in mid-air!” I repeat. 

“ Yes, and there was danger of their remaining up there until the 
crack of doom. Had it not been for some sailors who could climb the 
wheel in some way, I don’t know exactly how, and take them food, they 
might have starved.” 

“Tf we should stick,” I say nervously, “ why couldn’t sailors come 
to our rescue as well ?” ir 

“ Those were American sailors,” says my guide in a patriotic tone. 
“Where would you find any others who would venture to climb this 
giddy height?” As he speaks there is a little jerk, then another; the 
even, gliding motion has ceased! We are standing still! I am certain 
that, for a moment, my heart stops beating. I clutch the arm of my 
friend. Some of my hair turns gray. I find three white hairs that 
afternoon. “ Are—are we at the top?” I ask faintly. 

“ Just at the very greatest height,” answers my friend. I do not 
stop to reason that a fall from a point some distance below this spot 
where we are perched would be fatal as one from where we sit. I 
vaguely wonder if this danger arises from unavoidable mechanical 
depravity, or if it is science badly man-handled? I ask the question. 

“ There is no danger of falling,” he answers (sadly), “the danger 
is (cheerfully) in not getting down at all! But,” changing suddenly 
to a smiling mood, “ while you are here, you may as well look at the 
Exposition Buildings.” 

I take my life in my hands and approach the window. I say “ my 
life,” because I really fear that the sudden shock of looking down that 
dizzy height may cause my heart to cease beating for good and all. As 
I rise to comply, the wheel begins to revolve again. 

“That was nothing,” remarks my guide. “They only stopped it 
for us to see the view.” His indifference brings to me renewed con- 
fidence, which he at once does his best to dispel, but I am beginning to 
understand my two-sided friend, and but for the want of time would 
willingly take a second turn in the Great Wheel of Paris. 

In the immediate neighborhood of the enclosure where the great 
wheel catches many a human fly within its web-like circumference you 
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_ find the Swiss Village in course of construction. The less favored may 
go to the Avenue de la Motte Picquet, and there, although fences and — 
barriers are lofty, and designed with a view of concealment, he may 
crane his neck and catch sight of a few beetling crags which are no less 
aspiring than other lofty structures of the Exposition. The inventor 
and promoter of this clever reproduction can no more conceal its 
_ loftiest heights from the eye of the inquisitive than could the Swiss 
Government, by building a fence round their bases, prevent the 
snowy peaks of Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn from being seen by 
the peasants in the adjacent cantons. Your eyes are fixed upon those 
imitation peaks. Forgetful of the dust that surrounds you, you are 
breathing in imagination the invigorating air of Switzerland! What, 
then, when your guide calls “ Open!” and it is opened unto you? 

You gaze upon the ingenious construction of planks and boards 
which even in its infancy bears a remarkable resemblance to the real 
thing. You stand in a village at the foot of mountain fastnesses ; you 
thread your way along a narrow street and pass the dwellings of the 
primitive Swiss. You raise your eyes, and your gaze falls upon 
chalets, and rocky paths, and mountain alms. Later, when completed, 
this structure will present to your view dark cliffs and mysterious 
chasms ; you will look upon glaciers and snowy peaks, upon the tipmost 
top of which one can, even now, in fancy, perceive the wary chamois, 
all four feet closely crowded into the small space at his command, 
making ready for his leap—a leap to avoid the hunter,—who, either 
man or God-made, shall pursue him to his death. The Alpen-rose and 
the edelweiss will find a lodgment upon the edge of the snows; the 
sturdy peasant will perpetually descend from his upper alm, with his 
load of sweet-scented hay ; the yokel will send forth liquid notes from 
his mountain horn, and the miadchen will yodel her Ranz des Vaches 
as she makes her cheese or drives home her mountain cattle. 

I am lost in a revery of Switzerland and the Tyrol. My guide, per- 
ceiving the dreamy delight depicted upon my face, says: 

“Huh! Stupid place! All boards, canvas, and whitewash! I 
could make a better Switzerland with a jack-knife!” But if this is so, 
why have the forms and shapes before me been able to call up memories 
in which this pessimist has no part? I do not dispute him, but cast a _ 
longing glance backward as I am hurried out of the entrance and across 
the street to our dusty little cab and am jolted to other scenes. 

Other scenes indeed ! 

“ And what is that?” I indicate a great stone building upon the 
right of the Avenue de la Motte Picquet. Over the massive entrance - 
door T read the inscription 


ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE LA GUERRE. 
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We are passing by the Ecole Militaire. It stands upon the right 
of the Avenue de la Motte Picquet, grim and silent now, as five long 
years ago it stood, mute witness of such outrage and gratuitous degra- 
dation as has been unsurpassed in modern times. There, in that 
great court, surrounded by multitudes of beings of his own nation, an 
innocent man was buffeted and spit upon and cast out from companion- 
ship with his kind, a martyr to so-called French honor. God save the 
mark! A “ Traitor,” which is ever the cry when a scape-goat must be 
found. I repeat my question, although I know what the answer 
will be. 

“That? Why that is only the place where they drummed Dreyfus 
out of the army.” — 

“ Only the place! I should like to go into that place!” 

“You would?” in a tone of surprise. “ Do you mean it?” 

“Mean it? Certainly I mean it. I should like to go into that 
place, and stand bareheaded in the centre of that court on the spot 
where an innocent man was degraded before his comrades, and in the 
eyes of the world.” 

“ You’d soon stand barefooted in a French prison, I fancy. Come! 
Come! Sit down! What are you doing?” for I have arisen and am 
baring my head to the square where that awful tragedy took place. 
For tragedies do not always end in death. Happy for the victim when 
they do! Happy for the man who needs not to drag out a wretched 
existence in a foreign prison, or on an island named for the Prince of 
Darkness himself, fit prototype of those who there incarcerate a fellow- 
creature to lose health and hope in a climate which is warranted to kill 
any civilized soul. Great soul! Strong spirit! Iron constitution 
which has survived this test !” 

“Sit down! They’ll think you’re an idiot.” 

“ Doubtless,” say I, as he violently twitches my coat, to the intense 
delight of three slouchy, beardless soldiers, who grin at my discomfiture 
as I unintentionally resume my seat. ; 

We are now passing underneath a structure supported by wooden 
pillars which, when finished, will be the first elevated road ever built 
in Paris. 

“ How much we have had to teach these people!” says my guide. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” say I, secretly delighted at his fault-finding. 

“ You know we have! We Americans have given all the best inven- 
tions to the world. An English woman once asked me if I had ever 
ridden in a Pullman car, and I told her (not quite truthfully, because 
I am old enough to remember when they were invented) that I had 
never ridden in anything else! We are the greatest, the most enter- 
prising, the most inventive, the most daring, the most courageous, the 
most instructive——” 
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“But you have not taught them,” say I, breaking in upon his 
spread-eagle-ism, “ to use iron pillars instead of wooden ones, nor have — 
you taught them that dark paint soils less easily than pale green. I 
wonder who has the monopoly of that pale green paint! There must 
be a fortune in it.” 

“ There you go with your suspicions as usual 

I quell the storm by asking if the elevated cars will be at all like 
ours in New York. 

I find that on one side of the street will be erected a simple elevated 
track for trains (probably as much like the American train as the 
present French tramway is like the American electric car), and upon 
the trestle opposite, a moving platform, two rather, for pedestrians, 
which will carry sight-seers to all parts of this “greatest show on 
earth.” One of these platforms moves at the rate of two miles an hour, 
the other at the rate of six miles an hour. The supposition is that 
though there is danger in attempting to step, from a stationary pose, 
upon a platform which is moving at the rate of six miles an hour, when 
one’s body is going at the rate of two miles an hour, one can step with 
ease and safety upon a platform moving at the increased rate of four 
miles, that is, at the rate of six miles an hour. This is the theory. I 
shake my head and predict some serious accident, and am immediately 
flouted and scorned as a croaker, and advised to “Go to!” All the 
time I claim my privilege as a predictor, that I may be able to say in 
1900 “T told you so!” 

The stations of this elevated road seem to me too far apart to 
convenience the general sight-seer. For a good walker, their infre- 
quency is not of consequence, but for those who wish to see the Ex- 
position with comfort, who cannot do much walking, who do not care 
to struggle with crowds, or to be buffeted ‘i the great unwashed, the 
stations seem few and far between. 

Our cocher has been ordered to turn into the Avenue de la Tour 
Marbourg, and suddenly I find that we have come out upon the Quai 
d’Orsay, and are at the entrance of the Pont des Invalides. Here cabby 
is ordered to halt, and looks on in surprise as we descend into the 
ankle-deep dust and proceed, by means of our open sesame, to the place 
where four American flags at the corners of a large square indicate 
the enclosure chosen by our Commissioner-General for the American 
Pavilion. Here, on the rive gauche, in company with others of the ~ 
Pavillons des Etrangeres, will stand the American pavilion, a beautiful 
and attractive structure, whose broad steps lead down to the water. 
Here Americans may land, and at once receive that welcome and at- 
tention which the visitor soon discovers is second nature to the Com- 
missioner-General and his staff ; and here, more than anywhere else in 
Paris, will he find himself thoroughly at home. It is to our Com- 
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missioner-General and his untiring industry that we are indebted for 
the great amount of space which is to contain the American exhibit, 
and even my gloomy guide is tempted to break into a triumphant smile 
at this new proof of American skill and energy. 

Permanent quais have been constructed between the bridges at this 
point, which make the narrow Seine a more contracted stream than 
formerly. I express my disapproval of this, and am told by my guide 
that it is an excellent thing. I disagree, but now, as experience has 
taught me to do, silently! People can live too long in each other’s 
company, and we have been coupled together now for some hours. 
Across, on the other side of the river, rise the buildings for the exploi- 
tation of Social Economy, whatever that may stand for in France ; and 
beyond those again, the Horticultural Arbor is in process of construc- 
tion. And yet further along the quai, and near the Pont des Invalides, 
one discovers a charming group of quaint old houses upon which is 
discernible, even at this distance, the words, “ Vieux Paris.” This 
imitation of an old French quarter will give the tourist an idea of Paris 
as it was in the days when d’Artagnan fought and loved, when the 
streets were but dark alleys with jutting archways and overhanging 
buildings, and when mystery and secrecy were the watchwords of the 
hour. When I voice my thoughts my pessimist remarks that he “ never 
could read Victor Hugo anyway,” which is not encouraging in either 
an historical or a literary point of view. 

The new bridge, named the Bridge of Alexander III., earnest of 
that late cordiality between the French and Russians whose entente 
cordiale the journals say was too short-lived to survive its completion, 
has been thrown across from quai to quai between the bridges of Con- 
corde and the Invalides. One enters it upon the rive gauche, where 
the open space is a continuation of the avenue which leads down from 
the gate of the grounds that enclose the church and hospital of the 
Invalides. It is broad and strong; built, unlike the older bridges, of 
iron, typical of that wide and solid sympathy which was supposed to 
exist between the two nations in whom its interest chiefly centres. 
The opposite end of the Pont de Alexander ITI. rests, naturally, upon 
the quai on the right bank of the Seine, and faces the splendid avenue 
which runs through the Exposition grounds to the Champs Elysées. 
On the right and the left of this avenue rise the graceful cream-colored 
palaces which are to take the place of the old Palais de |’Industrie, now 
being rapidly demolished to give place to them, and which will remain 
as permanent buildings. I admire enthusiastically the graceful curves 
of these exteriors, whose exquisite urns, carved from that same creamy 
shade of stone, rise in esthetic shapes above us and encircle the entire 


roof, and am met with the reply,— 
“ Just wait two or three years. They will be as black as my hat.” 
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As his hat is white as a miller’s from the flying dust, hope springs 
up within my heart that he knows whereof he speaks. We enter the 
court of this pure and stately palace, which will serve as the casket for 
those gems of art accumulating from every nation under the sun. 
We stand in the splendid open space under the blue of a Paris sky; in 
fancy we see overhead the promised arch of the glass dome, and sur- 
rounding us the plants and flowers, and the rare statuary to be disposed 
of among the masses of green and vivid color. We gaze upon the 
colonnades, and various and many salons and smaller nooks where the 
paintings of the nineteenth century shall find room, and inquisitively 
peer through an opening which discloses the building erected to con- 
tain models of Retrospective French Art. Outside, the grass is green, 
the flowers are blooming, but not in such luxuriance as they will bloom 
' in eight months’ time within these charmed walls. We hear in fancy 
the plashing of waters, rivalling in liquid music the fountains of 
Araby the Blest. We see, as in a dream, the charmingly-gowned, 
sweet-voiced women, who in the time to come will promenade those 
passages which lead to “ Modern Art” for them, and to fame for its 
creators, and we turn away and descend the dusty slope which we can 
hardly believe shall next year blossom as the rose. We take our seats 
behind the patient, dust-covered horse and his impatient driver and 
jog slowly on, to ruminate upon the glories that are to burst upon an- 
astonished universe in the month of April, in the Year of Our Lord, 
Nineteen Hundred. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL HOUSE PARTIES 


BY IGNOTA 
Third in this Series on English Social Life. 


. HE type of country gathering known as a political house party 
is essentially a British social institution. In no other coun- 


try in the world would political opponents and rivals in the 
same camp find it possible to meet on a friendly footing at each other’s 
houses. And yet it would be almost impossible to overrate the part 
played in political life by these gatherings under the same hospitable 
country-house roof of a number of notable politicians with their 
attendant partisans and followers. Such a gathering, even when on 
the rare occasions that it takes place at Hatfield, at one of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s many beautiful historic homes, at’ Dalmeny, or at 
Eaton Hall, has about it none of the terrifying formality of a Cabinet 
Council or of a Parliamentary Committee Room. Still, as has been 
revealed by many an indiscreet diarist, many important appointments 
are decided at these informal meetings, and happy is the rising poli- 
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tician who has friends in the social camp, for then his future fortunes 
are assured. 

The political house party also admits of feminine intrigue and of 
feminine partisanship, and although the carpet knight is by no means 
sure of getting it all his own way, the man who, to take but two recent 
examples, Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. George Curzon, knows how to 
conciliate the feminine heart of the select constituency in whose hands 
the really important decisions rest has certainly won half the battle. 

At the present moment Mr. Joseph Chamberlain looms larger in 
the British social and political world than does any other personality. 
Those who are in a position to know declare that he owes much of his 
. prestige to the unobtrusive but steady pressure brought to bear by his 

clever and cultivated American wife. The house parties of Highbury 
are famous, and the simple, unpretentious mansion, standing in its 
own beautiful grounds in the most old-fashioned suburb of Birming- 
ham, has certainly seen within its walls during the last ten years more 
remarkable people than almost any mansion in the United Kingdom. 
This is, of course, the more extraordinary when it is remembered with 
what horror Mr. Chamberlain used to be regarded by the people who 
are now not only his political allies, but his social intimates and very 
good friends. Oxford and Cambridge still play a notable part in 
political life; there the future M. P. makes useful friends, and there 
also often begins a promising reputation for debate. Mr. Chamber- 
lain never went to college; he entered his father’s business when he 
was only fifteen, and till he was nearly fifty he could not have had any 
opportunities of mixing really familiarly in the great company of 
ordinary English gentlemen. Be that as it may, there are no gather- 
ings more popular than those which take place periodically at High- 
bury, and this although no sports or games of any kind are provided 
for the amusement of the guests. The host is sedentary in all his 
habits ; he does not shoot, he does not hunt, and he rarely takes a long 
‘ walk; he has but one hobby, gardening, for although he is known to 
the world as an orchid lover and cultivator par excellence, he is, as a 
matter of fact, quite as much devoted to other and humbler blossoms, 
notably honeysuckle and roses; indeed, the rose, carnation, and gar- 
denia houses of Highbury are perhaps to the uninitiated more attrac- 
tive than are the wonderful collections of orchids. One thing is 
worthy of note, the personal American element which is slowly but 
surely making itself felt in British political life—some of the most 
fascinating and successful of Primrose Dame canvassers are American 
ladies married to British politicians—is at Highbury conspicuous by 
its absence. There also is to be found none of the free-and-easy, 
happy-go-lucky methods of selection dear to the great ladies of the 
past and present generation, who desire above all things that their 
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guests should be amused. If Mr. Chamberlain were already what it is 
said he hopes to be, Prime Minister, he could not be more careful in 
the selection of his guests. Journalists are also rigorously taboo at 
Highbury, and this is probably why most of the descriptions which are 
written concerning the home life of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies are more or less fantastic and based on very insufficient data. 
Again, Mrs. Chamberlain does not consider that it lies within her 
province to discuss or criticise either her husband’s political friends or 
opponents, and woe betide the man or woman who tried to “ draw” 
her on her husband’s future plans, or personal opinion anent men and 
things. This, though a most valuable trait in a wifely character, 
naturally makes her as a hostess less interesting than those political 
hostesses who are always ready to answer a question in order that they 
may ask another, and who willingly contribute any passing on-dit or 
good story to the general stock, even though the doing so causes grave 
annoyance to their husbands and brothers. 

One of the most powerful personalities in British political life is 
Lord Rothschild. His influence in national affairs is unique, for he 
represents the power of prestige wedded to wealth. No human being, 
if Queen Victoria herself be excepted, possesses such means of acquir- _ 
ing private information concerning the tide of feeling and the march 
of events on the Continent. As lately as 1849 a member of the old 
royal family, that is to say, a son of George III., wrote with regard 
to the removal of Jewish disabilities, “I suppose ere long we shall 
have Rothschild created Duke of Jerusalem and sitting in the House 
of Lords,” and time has proved him not so far wrong after all. Lord 
Rothschild was the first of his name to go to a British university,— 
he was at Trinity College, Cambridge; he was also the first Rothschild 
admitted to the House of Commons in accordance with the terms of 
the Jewish Relief Act passed in 1858; he sat as Liberal member for 
Aylesbury, and his support, financial rather than personal, was of 
immense value to the Liberal party. Still, though Mr. Rothschild as 
he was then put M. P. after his name for twenty years, he never became 
in any sense a militant politician, and this is perhaps why he has been 
able to retain so great a place in the political world. By common con- 
sent the Tring House parties, though often not extending over three 
days,—in fact, from Saturday to Monday,—are not only among the 
most interesting, but also among the most fruitful in results. To give 
but one example: it was there that Mr. Cecil Rhodes first made the | 
acquaintance of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Lord Rothschild possesses 
a sort of flair for those who are to be the coming men; he has friends 
and protegés in every camp, and he is always on confidential terms with 
the leading members of whatever government happens to be in. This 
is probably owing to the very simple fact that his advice has to be con- 
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stantly asked and, it may be added, the interests of the Rothschilds 
consulted. A recent instance of this occurred during the negotiations 
which preceded the South African war, when the fact that Lord Roths- 
child’s firm some time ago lent several million sterling to the Trans- 
vaal naturally caused him to be consulted on more than one occasion. 

Comparatively recently, that is to say, to give the exact date, since 
the Jameson Raid, the Countess of Warwick has joined the ranks of 
those who aspire to give political house parties, and as her beauty, 
wealth, and rank confer on her great prestige, it rarely happens that 
she is disappointed in being able to secure the lion of the moment. 
To give an example of how wide are her political sympathies and 
interests, 1t may be mentioned that her last baby, the Honorable May- 
nard Greville, has as godfathers Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Lord Salisbury ; 
also that Warwick Castle was the first great country-house at which 
Dr. Jameson was féted when he returned, a melancholy prodigal, to 
stand his trial after his disastrous raid into the Transvaal. 

It would, of course, be difficult to find a more delightful back- 
ground for a great gathering, political or otherwise, than Warwick 
Castle. Lord Warwick, although his personality is overshadowed by 
that of his brilliant wife, is always voted by all those who come in con- 
tact with him “a thoroughly good fellow.” He also, in a quiet way, 
concerns himself with the municipal side of political life; thus he was 
one of the first peers who accepted the mayoralties of the towns with 
which they were connected. He always extends a cordial welcome to 
politicians of every shade of thought, although he does not go quite 
so far as his wife in showing special preference to those of advanced 
Liberal, and even Socialistic, views. 

Occasionally Lady Warwick entertains, but in a more informal 
manner, at Easton Lodge, the beautiful place in Essex which she in- 
herited from her own father, the last Lord Maynard. It is at Easton 
that she often spends a portion of the London season, for, unlike most 
of her friends, Lady Warwick prefers the country to the town. An 
invitation to Easton is really more valued than one to Warwick Castle, 
and happy is the politician who is asked to contribute his plant or bush 
or tree to the famous Garden of Friendship which is entirely made up 
of botanical contributions from all the hostess’s more distinguished 
friends, each giver being memorialized on a heart-shaped label. Lord 
and Lady Randolph Churchill’s names occur among the first donors, 
more lately come Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, then the group of dis- 
tinguished South Africans, Mr. George Wyndham and his beautiful 
wife, the Countess Grosvenor, innumerable well-known people, and 
lastly, representing Socialism, the workman politician, Joseph Arch, 
whose autobiography was edited some time ago by the Countess of 
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Warwick, a publication which caused a cynical parodist to write some 
verses commencing,— 


“The Countess and the Demagogue 
Were walking hand in hand; 
They wept like anything to see 
Class feeling rule the land. 
If it could all be swept away, 
They said it would be grand!” 


Some of the most interesting political house parties take place, as 
it were, on neutral ground in Ireland. On these occasions distin- 
guished men and women are gathered together under the roof of the 
reigning Viceroy of the moment, or, as more frequently happens, at 
the Royal Kilmainham Hospital, the picturesque and stately quarters 
assigned to the use of the Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s forces 
in Ireland. From a social point of view the Irish command is a much 
more covetable thing than that of being at the actual head of the 
British army, and in one case—that of Viscount Wolseley—the one 
has preceded the other. Lord and Lady Roberts are an ideal host and 
hostess. Lady Roberts is of a very retiring disposition, and rarely 
forms the theme of any society chroniclers of the moment, but she 
plays a considerable, if hidden, part in political society. The General 
is as good a friend as he is a redoubtable enemy, and at the Royal 
Hospital all his new acquaintances have the privilege of meeting the 
most distinguished Anglo-Indians of the day who have remained in 
close touch with the Queen’s far Eastern Empire. One of the most 
curious Indian pictures in Lord Roberts’s valuable collection is one 
representing an Afghan Ameer riding along with a British officer 
cowering at his stirrup. It is significant that the officer in question is 
dressed in the uniform of fifty years ago,—that is to say, long before 
the forced march and victory of Khandahar. 

Devoted although Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly was to his wife, some 
of the most charming verses ever written by an octogenarian were 
addressed to her on the anniversary of their wedding-day. It was an 
open secret during the many years that he was Liberal leader that he 
never allowed himself to be in any way moved by any of the charming 
and clever women by whom he was surrounded. His manner to ladies 
was full of an Old-World, charming gallantry, but not with even the 
most favored of his charming young friends—and he was keenly sus- 
ceptible to the charms of youth and light-hearted gayety—would he 
ever discuss any political problem of the moment. 

Again, no one knew better than did Mr. Gladstone the dangers that 
lurk in a charming, informal gathering of politicians and great ladies. 
Certain of his political friends were always welcome at Hawarden, but 
no attempt was ever made to bring together even a small political 
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party, and although no man in the world could have been the centre of 
a more delightful intellectual and political set, he ever refused to play 
the réle which nature had assigned to him, and when his supporters 
were bidden to Hawarden they came as personal friends of his own 
and Mrs. Gladstone’s, and “ business” was utterly taboo. Of course it 
not infrequently happened that some lieutenant—Mr. John Morley for 
choice—might occasionally be asked to come and hold a consultation 
with his chief, but on these occasions Mrs. Morley was not invited to 
join the party, no intimation of the visit would be sent to the papers, 
and rarely indeed was a second friend called in to council. 

Utterly different have been the methods pursued by the two emi- 
nent politicians who now attempt to divide between them Mr. Glad- 
stone’s mantle. Sir William Harcourt is known by the soubriquet of 
the “ Squire of Malwood,” and his house parties are deservedly famous, 
the more so that they are presided over by one of the most charming 
women in society, who, née Miss Motley, was the first American whose 
marriage made English society the richer by the introduction of a new 
and welcome element. At the time of the marriage Mr. Vernon Har- 
court was a widower with one son and Mrs. Ives a widow. In those 
days, although no one denied the supreme and almost uncanny clever- 
ness of Vernon Harcourt, he was by no means popular in the general 
world. The story goes that on one occasion six men agreed to give a 
dinner at Brooks’s, and each was to ask the most disagreeable man he 
knew. Covers were accordingly laid for twelve, but only seven sat 
down, and the seventh was Mr. Vernon Harcourt! 

It does not often happen that one has the chance of hearing the 
same story told in two different ways, so perhaps it may be of interest 
to quote yet another version of the same tale. Twelve gentlemen 
whose spirits were high agreed together to enjoy a fish-dinner at Green- 
wich, and each was to bring a friend, who was to be in every case the 
man whom his host most disliked. Covers were laid for twenty-four, 
but when all the guests had arrived a small boy had to be called in, as 
there were only thirteen ready to sit down to dinner. Each of the 
hosts had asked Mr. Vernon Harcourt! : 

It must, however, be admitted that both these stories were told a 
long time ago. Nowadays Sir William Harcourt has become what all 
English people are always ready to admire,—that is, an institution,— 
and he is popularly supposed never to have allowed any political feel- 
ing to interfere with his private friendships. To give but one in- 
stance of this, after the great split of 1885 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
was frequently an honored guest at Malwood. 

Malwood is a charming estate situated in the New Forest, and 
there Sir William delights in nothing so much as in entertaining a 
select number of his own and his wife’s friends. Of course, as a 
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politician he is not popular in the neighborhood, but he is adored from 
the country-gentleman point of view, as he gives higher wages and 
employs more hands than any other land-owner in the county. He and 
Lady Harcourt are connoisseurs of art, and one of the Liberal leader’s 
greatest treasures is a number of Byron’s works left to Lord Beacons- 
field, who gave them to Sir William Harcourt, with whom he was on 
the closest political terms of affection and intimacy. 

Lady Harcourt has proved to be the very kindest of step-mothers to 
Mr. Louis Harcourt, and he certainly paid her a very great compliment 
by choosing for his wife one of her own young countrywomen. As a 
host, Sir William’s most charming qualifications are wit and a caustic 
humor. As generally happens in these cases, there is no politician 
against whom more stories are told. On one occasion when he visited 
a man-o’-war the weather proved rough, and the Captain—a small and 
very dapper man—suggested that his distinguished visitor should stay 
and sleep on board and occupy his own cabin. Next morning, when 
the Captain’s sailor servant—who knew nothing of the change of ar- 
rangements—brought the early cup of coffee to the cabin, on opening 
the door and not receiving the usual response, said, “ Don’t you want 
your coffee this morning, sir?” A growl and some very sailor-like lan- 
guage was the only reply, and the servant beheld a gigantic figure 
heave under the bedclothes. The faithful tar rushed out of the room 
at once and fled to the ship’s surgeon, imploring him to come at once 
to the Captain, as “ he has swollen to ten times his usual size, and as 
for his language——” 

It by no means follows that the best political house parties are held 
at the great country-seats of those who take an active interest in poli- 
ties. Certain “duty” gatherings do, of course, take place at such 
houses as Dalmeny, Lord Rosebery’s Scottish seat; Chatsworth, the © 
Duke of Devonshire’s wonderful country palace, and Eaton Hall, the 
Duke of Westminster’s place in Cheshire. : 

Following in this Mr. Gladstone’s example, neither Lord Salisbury 
nor Mr. Balfour either give or frequent willingly political house 
parties, although both politicians are the centre of large family cir- 
cles, and though Hatfield and Whittingeham are ever hospitably full of 
guests, the latter are more often those closely related to the house, and 
a Conservative member of Parliament may perform yeoman service 
to his country for years and yet not have been asked to Hatfield, save, 
of course, on the occasion of some great garden party. The fact that 
the beautiful Elizabethan mansion is so near London makes it com- 
paratively easy for Lord and Lady Salisbury to give afternoon enter- 
tainments. 

But undoubtedly the most momentous and, it may be hinted, by 
far the most amusing and interesting political house parties are those 
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where members of the two great parties meet on a social footing. For 
a while these pleasant meetings were interrupted ; that was at the time 
of the Home Rule agitation ; feeling ran so very high that many Tory 
politicians would have absolutely refused to meet a Gladstonian,— 
indeed, it is on record that on one occasion a certain noble Duke promi- 
nent among the Unionists wrote and cancelled an invitation to dinner 
which had already been accepted by Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone! Nowa- 
days the same state of things exists to a great extent with regard to 
the Irish members ; it is greatly to be doubted whether any Nationalist 
would care to meet Mr. Chamberlain or even Mr. Balfour as fellow- 
guests at a friend’s house. . 

During the lifetime of the late Lady Rosebery Mentmore and 
-Dalmeny were, in the best sense of the word, great political social 
centres. The hostess, clever, sensible, and good, won all hearts by 
her charm of manner and by her unaffected affection for her husband 
and the keen interest which she obviously took in his political career 
and chances. In losing her it may be truly said that Lord Rosebery 
lost the better half of himself. To take but one instance: during 
Lady Rosebery’s lifetime the larger political world knew little if any- 
thing of the future Prime Minister’s sporting proclivities, although 
they were, of course, well known to Lord Rosebery’s intimate friends 
and to society at large. Although belonging to the most powerful 
Jewish clan in the world, no one divined with quicker sympathy the 
idiosyncrasies and prejudices of what may be called the Nonconformist 
conscience. Still, an invitation to either of the ex-Premier’s principal 
country-seats is eagerly welcomed both by Liberals and Conservatives. 
Lord Rosebery is an ideal host; a well-known social philanthropist 
described his wit as of a kind “that might be described, not too un- 
truly, as American,—dry, quiet, abounding in surprises, and springing 
from an imaginative use of the matter before him.” Unfortunately, 
your average British Radical is distrustful of humor, and though Lord 
Rosebery and his two pretty daughters take their social duties to the 
party very seriously, and are particularly kind to those leading London 
journalists who are supposed to evoke Radical sunshine and storm, the 
peer leader of the Radicals is regarded by many of his followers with a 
certain distrust, and the fact that Lord Beaconsfield gave away Miss 
Hannah de Rothschild on her marriage-day is perhaps considered still 
significant of Lord Rosebery’s too eclectic sympathies. 

It was at one time thought that Mrs. Asquith would take a leading 
place among political hostesses. Before her marriage it was her great 
delight to gather together parties of distinguished politicians at the 
Glen, her father’s, Sir Charles Tennant’s place, near Glasgow. Up 
to the present time, however, she and Mr. Asquith have been content 
with a very charming London House. They spend their summers at 
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St. Andrew’s in order to enjoy the famous golf links, and although 
many of Mr. Asquith’s friends find their way there, his clever wife has 
not so far become a rival to Lady Harcourt or to Lady Warwick, 
though she adds a zest to many a brilliant house party. Indeed, she 
is more popular in Conservative than in Liberal circles. 

Among Liberal hostesses Lady Trundmouth, an aunt of the Duke 
of Marlborough, is noted for her splendid hospitalities, both in Lon-. 
don and in Scotland. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, though her 
husband is a Unionist, welcomes at her charming suburban house at 
Highgate politicians belonging to all shades of opinion. 


A BOOKISH CORNER OF NEW JERSEY 


BY THEODORE F. WOLFE, M.D. 
Author of “ Literary Shrines,” “A Literary Pilgrimage,” etc. 


HE region of the lower Delaware, where our Whitman pilgrim- 

7 ages terminate at his sepulchre, holds other shrines which 

appeal to the bookish wayfarer. Journeying northward from 

the Quaker City, we find beyond disfiguring factories, the broad river 

flowing between low-lying banks of green or, farther, at the base of 
picturesque bluffs. 

Both plain and upland are diversified by sun-kissed fields and 
heavy-tinted copses, and dotted by villas, villages, and farmsteads, 
among which are a few favored spots whose beauties have for us the 
additional charm which literary associations impart. 

Several miles of the New Jersey bank were the original possession 
of the immigrant ancestors of James Fenimore Cooper, and at Beverly 
is the place of the homestead in which was born and reared the Eliza-. 
beth Fenimore who became the wife of William Cooper and the mother 
of the great pioneer of American fiction. To this home she returned, 
in the infancy of the future novelist, to remain during some portion of 
the time while her husband, who had failed in a commercial venture 
near by, was preparing a dwelling for his family in the then unbroken 
wilderness of Otsego,—the region which the genius of his son after- 
wards peopled with the creations of fancy and invested with the 
glamour of romance. 


We see in the shaded streets of the historic old river-town of Bur- 
lington, three miles away, the birthplace of one who has rendered the 
name of Cooper illustrious. In a staid and comfortable dwelling, 
which was among the best the town afforded and then stood in the 
outskirts,—“ the last house but one as you go into the country,”— 


James Fenimore Cooper first opened his eyes to the light September 
Vou. LXV.—9 
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15, 1789. We find the domicile still remaining, a sober, quaint, two- 
storied fabric of stuccoed brick, now numbered 457 on the Main Street. 
It is of moderate size and stands close upon the sidewalk, its front 
shaded by tall trees which grow at the curbstone and overhang the 
sloping roofs. The similar dwelling next door was then the residence 
of the father of the naval hero, Captain James Lawrence, with whom 
Cooper sailed as a subaltern officer of the Wasp in 1809, upon one of 
the voyages which gave to the latter that intimate knowledge of sea- 
manship afterwards displayed in “ The Pilot,” “ Red Rover,” and other 
thrilling tales ox the ocean. 

Not far away lived an eccentric individual named Sorsby, who has 
been believed to be the original of one of the principal personages in 
Cooper’s novel of “The Pioneers ;” it is remembered of him that the 
trait most prominent in the character of which he was the alleged 
prototype eventually wrought his ruin, and he died a pauper in the 
county almshouse. In an ancient edifice nearer the river on the same 
street the father of the novelist was, before his son’s birth, engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, and it is to the failure of this merchandising that 
we are indebted for Cooper’s introduction to the scene of so much of 
his best fiction. 

Upon a corner of near-by York Street stands the plain old brick 
school house where, seven decades ago, Thomas Dunn English,—since 
famous as the author of “ Ben Bolt” and of hundreds of better but 
less popular poems,—was for some years a pupil; here he made a sur- 
vey map of this ancient town which was the pride and delight of his 
master. 

The Stocktons were among the early settlers of Burlington. A 
pretty, vine-embowered dwelling, locally known as “ Ivy Cottage,” and 
stanaing a little ack from the corner of Main and Pearl Streets, a 
short block from the riverside, was once the abode of the now re- 
nowned writer of “ Rudder Grange” and many other inimitable books. 
To this homelet, which aforetime had been the residence of the gallant. 
Lawrence, of the Chesapeake, Stockton brought his bride nearly forty 
years ago, and here he produced some of his first literary work, includ- 
ing “ The Story of Champaigne,” which was published in The South- 
ern Literary Messenger during the civil war. The cottage has been 
renovated and now stands shorn of its picturesque features, a plain 
and bare box of rough-cast brick. A modest home at the end of 
Greenbank also was for a time occupied by the’ future propounder of 
that classic conundrum, “The Lady or the Tiger?” Horn is a 
rather common cognomen in this vicinage, and it has been surmised 
that this appellation was remembered by the author when, long years 
afterwards, he named the beroic Captain in the exciting tale of 


“ Adventures.” 
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Ten miles above the bluff riverbank is crowned by the storied vil- 
lage of Bordentown, in the shade and quiet of whose quaint old streets 
the sentimental tourist will be tempted to tarry. Here are prim 
dwellings whose air of dignified sobriety belongs to a century older 
than ours, houses which have harbored historic personages, homes and 
haunts of literators. One stately Colonial mansion, standing at a 
corner of the olden Main Street, erstwhile was the domicile of Francis 
Hopkinson, who here wrote his “ harmonious ditty” of the “ Battle of 
the Kegs” and other less popular verse. Later the old house became 
the heritage of his son, Joseph Hopkinson, author of the stirring 
stanzas of “ Hail Columbia,” who dwelt here with his wife, the beauti- 
ful belle to whom “ Anacreon”. Moore addressed his sentimental 
“Lines Written on Leaving Philadelphia.” Save for the substitution 
of a mansard for the ancient sloping roof the mansion remains sub- 
stantially unchanged, and is now the property of the son and the home 
of the granddaughter of Judge Hopkinson. 

In a commodious dwelling near the verge of the steep bluff Thomas 
Paine, the once famous writer of “Common Sense,” was often the 
esteemed guest of his friend, Colonel Kirkbride, and the corner room 
above the parlor at the left of the entrance was occupied by him for 
months at atime. In those days Paine was “ the honored man” of the 
place, in friendly correspondence with Washington and other Revolu- 
tionary leaders; mounted upon his horse, “ Button,” he was almost 
daily seen riding in the village streets or through the shady lanes of 
the near countryside. This Kirkbride house forms now a part of a 
“Female College,” and the site of the smaller house, in its “two- 
tenths of an acre” of garden, which Paine later owned and occupied 
for several years, and where he did some of his less important literary 
work, has been overbuilt by a store and dwelling. The latter is now 
inhabited by the daughter of an admirer of Paine, who purchased the 
place from that author early in the nineteenth century. 

Park Street sometime led to the park and palace of Joseph Bona- 
parte, once King of Spain, and upon this thoroughfare we still see the 
long, low, straggling structure which was the dwelling of Prince 
Lucien Murat (nephew of Napoleon), where his accomplished wife 
conducted a girls’ school. 

The Gilders have long been associated with this old town, which 
holds the birthplace of at least one eminent member of that family. 
Above a century has elapsed since an ancestor of the present trio of 
editors and writers erected, a half-mile out upon the Crosswicks road, 
the home in which the poet Richard Watson Gilder was born fifty-five 
years ago. This is “The Homestead” he celebrated in the poem 
written here. The house is a large, old-fashioned mansion, with dor- 
mer windows in its sloping roofs and with a wing projecting from one 
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of its sides; its ample rooms have wide fireplaces and are furnished 
forth with quaint and handsome heirlooms, the prized possessions of 
previous generations. Environing the dwelling are generous gardens 
and grounds where we see the “ white lilacs and the buttonwoods,” the 
“ stark poplars,” the “ pine groves,” the “ threading brook” of Gilder’s 
lyric ; yonder little mead, through which the “ slow stream curves and 
dallies,” is that dreamful resort of his boyhood, the least of the “ 'Two 
Valleys” of his “Great Remembrance” volume. The patriarchal 
trees which grow by the house should be honored as the theme of the 
poet’s earliest stanzas. “ Bellevue,” as the place is called, is still 
owned by the family; the poet now comes to it only as an occasional 
visitor, but the popular “ Lounger” and the co-editors of The Critic, 
Jeannette and Joseph Gilder, occupy it some part of each year. 


From Bordentown the grounds which constituted ex-King Bona- 
parte’s park extend several furlongs northward along the wood- 
crowned bluff; farther lie broad acres once tilled by the English- 
Quaker progenitors of Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott; beyond those and 
nearer to Trenton we find the ancestral home of that skilled naturalist, 
astute archeologist, and versatile author. To visit him here among 
his own “uplands and meadows,” where most of his life has been 
passed and most of his work has been done, is the predominant pur- 
pose of this pilgrimage along the Delaware. 

From the Trenton road a lane leads, between sunny fields and be- 
neath overhanging maples and apple-trees, to the mansion we seek. 
It is set upon a grassy eminence, a semicircle of sighing pines stands 
guard at the back, and upon every side tower foliaged giants—locusts, 
lindens, sycamores, elms, beeches—whose branches shelter and shade 
the venerable walls. From this site we see upon the one hand vistas 
of undulating sweeps of tillage, upon the other hand we look across 
wide-reaching meads, bosky lowlands, and the distant river to a farther 
expanse of fields fringed and dotted with trees. The dwelling is a 
substantial, old-fashioned, and wholly delightful edifice of wood, whose 
massive timbers were erected by the great-grandfather of the present 
occupant. The suns and storms of near a century have weathered its 
walls, and the touch of time has toned and mellowed it into an aspect 
of dignified comeliness to which our modern staring structures never 
attain. 

Within, a wide hall extends through the centre of the house, having 
porch-shaded doors at either end ; flanking the hall are spacious, low- 
studded, pleasantly furnished rooms, wherein are tastefully arranged 
books and curios, cherished family relics and antiquities, and many 
interesting specimens gathered by Dr. Abbott in his outdoor rambles. 
The “andirons” of his “ December” essay stand upon the hospitable 
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hearth of the parlor at the right, and directly above is the pleasant 
chamber which is the author’s literary workshop, not his study, for 
that is—as Emerson’s was—“ anywhere out-of-doors.” 

A recess beside the large fireplace contains the Doctor’s desk—a 
quaint combination of bookcase, bureau, and writing-desk, with many 
pigeon-holes, curious little drawers, and amazing secret receptacles— 
which was made in 1759 and has descended to its present owner 
through four generations of Abbotts. In exploring its covert reposi- 
tories since it came into his possession the Doctor has discovered some 
interesting documents relating to his family history, and it now con- 
tains title-deeds and other instruments and records dating well back 
into the seventeenth century. Upon this desk—mentioned in Abbott’s 
“ Rambles of a Naturalist”—he has written all his widely read books 
and nearly all of the more than one hundred and fifty reports, essays, 
monographs, ete., in which he has imparted to the public the results of 
his thoughtful researches. 

Here nightly he minutely registers in large, ledger-like volumes, 
which have been accumulating for nearly forty years, the field-studies 
and observations of the day; and here for two or three hours of each 
morning he is systematically engaged in elaborating from these records 
his fascinating sketches and the chapters of his popular books on out- 
door themes, or else is engaged upon more imaginative and purely 
literary compositions. The latter, also, are produced largely by 
developing, arranging, and combining previous jottings and memo- 
randa. These are made upon tablets (which the Doctor always carries 
for the purpose) and in any of the accustomed haunts of his observant 
idleness,—by the creek, in the woods, the field, the lowland swamp, 
even in a sightly tree-top,—and these jottings record not so much 
events and experiences as ideas, conceits, outlines of plots, suggestions 
for fictional characters and incidents, even poetical lines which come 
to mind during his daily “rambles about home” and are measurably 
incited by the scenes among which those rambles lead. 

Not all the work accomplished upon the old desk is done in the 
methodical morning hours ; the Doctor is often stirred to literary pro- 
duction at other times, and once, not long ago, he seated himself here 
at bedtime to add a line for the completion of a paragraph of his morn- 
ing’s work, and wrote steadily on until surprised by four o’clock and 
dawn. While he is writing a book upon the top of the desk he usually 
has in cache somewhere within or beneath it the manuscript of an- 
other volume, which is “seasoning” while it awaits the author’s 
pleasure to give it to the world. 

Lately he has been especially engaged in archeological researches, 
extensive excavations having been made upon his farm which brought 
to light many traces of indubitably ancient man which will help to 
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settle the question of the antiquity of human occupation of the Dela- 
ware Valley. This question has so long and seriously occupied his 
attention that he is naturally gratified that the outcome of the recent 
most carefully conducted explorations has been to confirm the view 
previously set forth by him. 

Dr. Abbott’s enthusiasm, when he encounters some novelty in 
natural history, strikes his neighbors with astonishment at times—as 
when he chases a butterfly or beetle into a back yard and kicks the dog | 
that interferes—and has given rise to some strange impressions con- 
cerning him: one neighbor, being asked by a literary pilgrim if she 
knew where Dr. Abbott lived, replied, “ Him as collects bugs for the 
govment? Oh, back in the woods somewheres !” 

The Doctor’s quaint farm-house figures in his writings; a double 
door which formerly opened at one side is celebrated as the “old 
kitchen door” of “Travels in a Tree-Top.” All about the house lie 
the broad acres which have produced for us abundant crops of some- 
thing better than esculents ; here are fields where, as boy and man, he 
has explored all his life, and made the discoveries to which we are 
indebted for his scientific works, and scenes which not only inspired 
but provided the themes and settings for many of his charming 
chapters. 

Pleasantly remembered strolls with the genial author among his 
haunts enable us to identify objects and places long known to us 
through his books. The plateau of ploughland extending backward 
from the bluff furnished most of the materials upon which he founded 
his “ Stone Age in New Jersey” and “ Primitive Industry.” Neolithic 
weapons and implements have here been found in great abundance, 
and the Doctor believes that not less than one hundred thousand speci- 
mens have been collected within a mile or two of his residence. Many 
thousands have been gathered from his own fields ; he has deposited in 
the Peabody Museum at Cambridge—of which he was, until recently, 
“assistant in the field”—twenty-five thousand specimens, which con- 
stitute the most important series of that character ever brought to- 
gether, and other thousands have been placed in other archeological 
institutions. Among these relic-strewn fields is the “ sink-hole” with 
which the Doctor has made us familiar, and this tract, with the 
adjacent stretches of forest, constitute the “ upland” of his “ Upland 
and Meadow,” the volume which a noted English critic pronounces the 
most delightful of its kind that America has produced. 

The bluff so frequently mentioned in Dr. Abbott’s archeological 
works rises from low bottom-lands to the margin of his lawn and curves 
away for miles. Its steep incline is thickly clad with bird-haunted 
foliage, in whose shady retreats he made many observations noted in 
“The Birds About Us” and other books. Upon the brow of the bluff 
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near the house “the three beeches” which give a name to the place 
spread their giant branches,—trees so venerable that they were de- 
scribed for landmarks as long ago as 1689,—and farther down the. 
slope stands the majestic chestnut-leaved oak pictured in one of the 
illustrations of “‘ Clear Skies and Cloudy.” 

This precipitous acclivity bounds the ancient river-bed and is the 
“ gravelly, bluffy bank” where were found most of the paleolithic im- 
plements, the study of which has led to some of the Doctor’s important 
archeological discoveries and publications. Many of the rude clipped 
stones were found in the talus, but a considerable number were dis- 
covered in situ in freshly exposed portions of the face of the escarp- 
ment and at a depth of many feet from the surface. The character of 
these implements, their characteristic occurrence here in the glacial 
drift, the finding of human fragments with those of the mastodon, 
musk-ox, walrus, etc., in the same deposit, apparently justify the con- 
clusion reached in Dr. Abbott’s writings, that the implements belonged 
to a primitive race—probably akin to the now boreal Eskimo—who 
dwelt in this river-valley at least as long ago as the great ice age,— 
“untold centuries before the advent of the Indian.” 

At the foot of the bluff we find the place of Abbott’s “ Winter 
Night’s Outing,” and the reach of low-lying grass-lands and tangled 
swamps, which extends from the bluff to the present river-bank half a 
mile away, has a prominent place in his books. Here are his “ mucky 
meadow” and other scenes among which his trained and alert senses 
noted many of those observations of animal and plant life which 
animate “A Naturalist’s Rambles,” “Upland and Meadow,” and 
similar volumes. In a corner of the meadow in this lowland tract the 
Doctor shows us one of his favorite retreats,—a shadow-flecked nook 
where the great stump of a fallen ash-tree furnishes a seat upon which, 
with a slumberous landscape of summer beauty outspread before him, 
he sometimes sits for hours together meditating or composing his chap- 
ters. The white-oak grove near the mouth of a gully is the rural 
colosseum in which assembled the “ Corvine Congress” of his “ Clear 
Skies and Cloudy.” 

The “gully road” leads us back to the upland through a ravine 
whose steep banks have yielded some of the wonderful paleolithic im- 
plements, disclosed by flood erosions of the now diminutive brooklet 
which murmurs musically through the dell on its way to the river. 
This ravine is shaded by fine old trees, and one magnificent oak which 
casts its branches above the brook has for us more than a passing ~ 
interest, for it was while looking out upon the pleasant prospect of 
forest, field, and mead from its topmost boughs—to which he had 
climbed in quest of a bird’s nest—that the Doctor conceived the idea 
‘of his fascinating “ Travels in a Tree-Top.” 
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Beyond the garden is “the stile,” across it lies the way to the 
“sprout land” on a-neighbor’s domain, and farther afield are other. 
familiar localities: Cook’s woods, a half-mile distant, is the scene of 
the sketch, “ Out of the Beaten Path ;” the “ Old Barn” of “ Notes of 
the Night” stood upon the adjacent farm ; the stream of his “ Up the 
Creek” is the foliage-fringed Crosswicks, which sluggishly flows a little 
way below, his companions in the pic-nic described in that chapter 
being Joseph and Jeannette Gilder of Bellevue; by one sharp flexure 
of the stream is the great hollow tree which was his refuge in “ The 
Poetry of Shelter,” and the adjacent lands were the haunt of Miles 
Overfield, Abbott’s “ Cuvier of Crosswicks Creek.” The “ Pearson’s 
Lane” of his essay is but a mile away from his own and leads to the 
farmstead where the hero and heroine of his “ A Colonial Wooing,” 
who were the ancestors of the author, settled after their marriage. 
The same farm is the scene of his later novel, “ When the Century Was 
New,” which so faithfully depicts the conditions of that time ; and the 
storied farm-house, “ Hutton Hall” of the tale, still stands—half wood 
and half brick, as pictured upon the cover of the volume—in venerable 
age. 
It is among such halcyon scenes, pervaded by the most endearing 
associations, that our author contentedly dwells in mid-life, pursuing 


with sympathetic love for nature’s every phase those studies which have 
brought to him honor and fame, writing new chapters for new books, 
and meditating yet others which are to edify and delight us in time to 
come. 


Here we had planned to end our present pilgrimage, but the staid 
old city of Trenton has one spot to which our footsteps always turn 
when we chance to be in its vicinage. It is a modest clapboarded cot- 
tage standing in a quiet and unpretentious little street near the State 
Model School ; a diminutive square of greensward lies before it, a vine- 
clad porch shades its entrance, and within dwells in age and obscurity 
Mrs. Howarth, the once popular poet, “ Clementine.” 

This shelter for her declining years was provided by admiring 
friends at a time when an apoplexy had disabled her for the physical 
tasks by which she had maintained her household. The same accident 
so diminished her literary productiveness that comparatively few of her 
tender and graceful poems have been written in her present abode. In 
a poorer part of the city, a mile southward from the “ pillared sign” 
of Gilder’s “ Battle Monument,”—the monument which her own poem 
of “ The Men of ’76” helped to rear,—we find the humble dwelling that 
is most intimately associated with her literary career. It is one of a 
row of similar cheap two-storied wooden tenements, standing beside 
the railway on Bridge Street near Union. 
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When first we visited this house, a painted sign (now in possession 
_of Mr. Gilder) was attached to the boards beside the door and displayed 
the words, “ Chairs Caned Here,” and in the low-ceiled, scantily fur- 
nished front room we found a weary-faced woman—“ in calico garment 
and rough twisted hair”—toiling at the task which provided bread for 
a family of seven. To this room came Julia Ward Howe on the visit 
referred to in her poem “ To C. H.,” and here before the low fire—“ the 
scanty rag-carpet sufficing her feet”—she talked of the queendom of 
this humbler sister of song. Hither too came Richard Watson Gilder 
and Elizabeth Oakes Smith, the erst-renowned poet of “The Sinless 
Child.” 

In this poor place, chained to coarse and sordid surroundings from 
which her sensitive spirit shrank, compelled to uncongenial drudgery, 
always in poverty, sometimes in want, usually able to pay the rent only 
with a song, “Clementine” bravely bore her burden until she sank 
beneath its weight. Toiling early and late, during those cruel years 
her chief solace and relief was found in the composition of the touch- 
ing lyrics that have thrilled so many hearts. While she has’sung of 
many themes, the saddest of her numbers too often have been the 
expressions of her own sorrows and the results of her own experiences: 
many of her stanzas “have fallen like tears upon the graves of her 
children,” three of whom died in this lowly dwelling; some, like 
“ Watching the Stars,” pathetically portray her condition here and 
give utterance to her yearnings for congenial companionship and 
environment; and one of exquisite tenderness, “Thou Wilt Never 
Grow Old,” is addressed to her best-beloved child, whom the agonized 
mother saw trampled to death on the pavement before this door. 

To “ Clementine,” after those toilsome, troublous years, came noble 
recognition, friends, financial relief, and her life in the cozy Wall 
Street cottage has been one of comparative content and serenity. Her 
husband, the “ wan sufferer” of her verse, has died, but children and 
grandchildren are about her and loving friends help to fill her heart. 
Her hair is silvered and her step is slow, but she cherishes the hopeful 
optimism of her younger days, and with it the divine spirit of song 
which has animated her whole life. 

So—living and feeling the poetry which she is now seldom moved 
to write, and upborne by the faith and devotion which are breathed in 
“The Passion Flower,” “ The Olive Star,” “ Song of the Saints,” and 
many another tender lyric—she waits the summons to embark upon 
that unknown sea whose waters “ roll round the world.” 


IN THE PRINCE’S SHOES 
A Christmas Fairy- Tale 


BY EVELYN SHARP 


L 

RINCE MOROSIA was about to come of age, and his guardians 
Pp were deeply concerned in consequence. No doubt, it was an 
excellent thing for a king to be of a serious turn of mind, but 
it was not pleasant for a kingdom to be governed by some one who had 
never been known to smile, especially when it was the Kingdom of the 
Frivolity Isles. Yet in another month his Royal Highness would suc- 
ceed to the throne; and what would the people say, when they found 
that their young King of eighteen summers was as grave and as solemn 

as a royal executioner ? 

“Tt might do for some countries, but the Frivolity Isles simply 
won’t stand it,” sighed the Duke of Hilarius, who was the elder of the 
Prince’s guardians. 

“There will be a revolution for certain, and the summer holidays 
will be quite spoiled,” lamented his other guardian, the Count Caprice. 
“ What can we do to make the youngster frivolous ?” 

“To?” echoed the distinguished stranger who happened to be 
present at the discussion. “ Why, marry him to the Lady Flyaway, of 
course.” 

“ Would she make him frivolous, do you think?” asked the Prince’s 
guardians eagerly. 

The distinguished stranger chuckled. “She has succeeded in 
making a whole Court and a King’s Council as frivolous as you please 
in her own country,” he answered. “I do not fancy she would find it 
difficult to teach a boy of eighteen how to laugh.” 

So that was how the guardians of Prince Morosia came to despatch 
an offer of marriage from the Kingdom of the Frivolity Isles to the 
merry Lady Flyaway. The Prince only shrugged his shoulders when 
’ they told him what they had done, and asked leave to travel for the 
remaining month of his minority, in order to get used to the idea of 
possessing a Queen as well asa throne. Before he started, however, he 
went off to pay a call on the distinguished stranger. 

“Why do you want me to marry the Lady Flyaway?” demanded 
his Royal Highness bluntly, as soon as he found himself alone with his 
host. 

“ My dear Prince,” began the stranger, “ your guardians——” 

The Prince waved his hand. “I think not,” he remarked. “It is 
your doing, and I want to know what concern it is of yours whether I 


marry or go single.” 
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“Tt is no concern of mine,” answered the distinguished stranger. 
“You might marry whom you pleased, were I not obliged to obey the 
orders I have received from Fairyland.” 

“ Just as I thought!” cried the boy triumphantly. “You are a 
magician. Now, who sent you here to manage my affairs for me?” 

The distinguished stranger laughed outright. “You have grown 
cunning while others have played,” he remarked. “I am a magician, 
as you say, and it was your fairy godmother who sent me here.” 

Prince Morosia drew himself up. “ And why did it not please my 
lady godmother to visit me herself?” he asked, frowning. 

“Your godmother,” explained the magician, “has seven hundred 
and seventy-seven godchildren, and she cannot endure people who 
never laugh.” 

The Prince flung himself into a chair. ‘“ Why does every one want 
me to laugh?” he said moodily. “ How can I laugh when there is 
nothing to laugh at?” 

The magician glanced at him and raised his eyebrows. “ Of course, 
if there is nothing to laugh at, you cannot be expected to laugh,” he 
answered. 

“If I do not learn how to laugh before I come to the throne there 
will be a revolution,” sighed Prince Morosia. 

“Undoubtedly,” said the magician cheerfully. 

“Can you not tell me what to do, so that my country may be able 
to put up with me?” continued Prince Morosia. 

“Your country will never be able to put up with you,” said the 
magician in the same cheerful tone, “ until——” 

The magician paused. 

“ Until what?” asked the Prince impatiently. 

“ Until some one else stands in your shoes,” replied the magician 
deliberately. 

_ The Prince strode angrily to the door. Even from a magician such 
a preposterous idea was not to be tolerated for a moment. 

“Then there will have to be a revolution,” he said indignantly, 
“for I do not intend to give up my kingdom to anyone.” 

“Do not be in such a hurry,” begged the magician. “I have some 
presents for you somewhere from your fairy godmother. It is fortunate 
that your Highness happened to look in before leaving the country.” 

He laid a pair of dark red shoes and a single scarlet poppy on the 
table, and the Prince came slowly back into the room. “ As long as 
these gifts from Fairyland remain in your possession,” announced the 
magician, “ you will have to do without your peace of mind. If, how- 
ever, you should give them away, you will at once take leave of your 
senses.” 

The Prince stared at him incredulously. “Is my godmother mak- 
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ing game of me?” he exclaimed. “ What should I want with gifts like 
these ?” 

“ You need not take them,” observed the magician gently. 

It would hardly be right, perhaps, to say that so serious a Prince 
was capable of feeling curious; but it is certain that when Prince 
Morosia took up the gifts of his fairy godmother and hastened home 
with them he was secretly a little anxious to know what it would feel 
like to lose his peace of mind. “It will at least make a change,” he 
said, as he went into the palace to prepare for his journey. 

Of course, the Prince’s guardians had meant him to go away with a 
suitable escort of six tutors, a cavalry regiment, and a brass band. But 
Prince Morosia intended to do nothing of the kind. He dressed him- 
self quickly in a plain suit of dull brown, stuck the scarlet poppy in his 
cap, and prepared to put on his godmother’s red shoes. Rather to his 
surprise, he found them far too small for him; so with a snap of his 
fingers for the wisdom of Fairyland, which he felt at that moment to be 
singularly inferior to his own, he hung the shoes at his waist instead, 
and slipped out of the palace just as everyone was dressing for dinner. 
By the time his absence was discovered he was well on his way to the 
country where lived the frivolous Lady Flyaway; and if this should 
seem a strange destination for one who was about to pass the whole of 
his life with the Lady Flyaway, it must be remembered that people who 
have fairy godmothers do not behave in quite the same way as ordinary 
folk. 

II. 

LittLE Lady Flyaway had been sent home from the palace in dis- 
grace. She had insisted on taking her best doll to the King’s banquet, 
and the royal family had been greatly shocked in consequence. 

“You are the despair of my heart,” wept her mother, the Duchess. 

“You do not understand,” explained her little daughter, who was 
sitting on the edge of the nursery table with the best doll tucked under 
her arm. “I have promised Sophonisba a banquet for years. Surely, 
it is not my fault that the King does not like dolls?” 

“ At least,” protested the Duchess, “ you need not have propped her 
up against his Majesty’s crown, so that when he came to look for it at 
the end of his speech it was nowhere to be seen !” 

Lady Flyaway held out her doll at arm’s length and laughed softly. 
“ Sophonisba is certainly not slim,” she observed, “and the King’s 
head, considering the King’s excellent opinion of himself, is certainly 
not large. But if he didn’t want to lose his crown, why did he take it 
off? Such a stupid thing to do with a crown!” 

“Who would think,” said the Duchess in a tragic tone, “ that you 
are nearly seventeen, and may marry a Prince at any moment ?” 

“ Nobody would, except you!” laughed the naughty Lady Flyaway. 
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The Duchess dried her tears and rose with great dignity. “This 
time,” she said solemnly, “you have gone too:far, and the King and 
Queen have decided that something must be done to make you serious. 
I have heard it on the best authority.” 

Her little daughter looked at her with her head on one side and a 
_ twinkle in her round blue eyes. “ Was it on the same authority that 
you once heard I was going to apologize to the Queen for making the 
Prime Minister laugh in her presence?” she asked innocently. 

The Duchess took no notice of her question. “The King and 
Queen have arranged that you are to go away to the Frivolity Isles to 
be married to Prince Morosia,” she announced ; and her tone thrilled 
in spite of herself, for to be mother-in-law to a King’s son was more 
than she had ever dreamed of. 

Little Lady Flyaway slipped off the nursery table and stared 
blankly at her mother. Then she stamped her foot in a passion. “I 
won’t!” she cried. “I won’t go anywhere and I won’t marry anybody ! 
I won’t, won’t, won’t!” 

“ Wait and see,” said the Duchess soothingly. “You may stay in 
the nursery until tea-time to think it over.” And to show the gracious- 
ness of her permission, she swept out of the room and locked the door 
behind her. 

As soon as the Lady Flyaway found there was no one to be angry 
with, she stopped being angry, and strolled on to the balcony to cool 
herself. The garden below had never looked so tempting as it did now 
that she could not walk in it, and she dropped Sophonisba, the doll, 
rather disdainfully on the floor. Just as she did so a boy in a dull 
brown suit, with the most melancholy face she had ever seen in her life, 
came walking round the corner of the house and glanced up at her. 
Lady Flyaway had never seen him before, she felt certain ; yet there he 
was, walking in her mother’s garden as though the whole place be- 
longed to him. If he had been a prince, or even a duke, such a manner 
as his might have been excusable, but it was quite out of place in a boy 
who had not so much as a crown upon his head. So she leaned over the 
balcony and called out to him rather imperiously : 

“Where do you come from, and what are you doing there?” she 
demanded. She would have liked to ask his name as well, but this 
from a duchess’s daughter might have shown too much condescension. 

~“T come from the Frivolity Isles,” answered the boy, “ an 2 

“Oh!” interrupted Lady Flyaway, quite forgetting that she was a 
duchess’s daughter, “ have yon ever seen the Prince Morosia ?” 

The boy considered a moment. “ Never,” he answered gravely. 
“Why do you ask?” 

“ Because I have got to marry him,” she replied with a pout. “Did — 
you ever hear anything so dreary ?” 
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The boy started. “Is it dreary?” he asked slowly. 

“Of course it is!” cried little Lady Flyaway. “Why, Prince 
Morosia is the dreariest and the dullest and the stupides a 

“ Stop!” interrupted the boy with the solemn face. “ Who told you 
he was all that ?” 

If Lady Flyaway had not been so fuil of her grievance, she would 
certainly have noticed that the boy in the dull brown suit was looking 
distinctly annoyed. 

“ Everybody says so,” she answered, sighing. “Surely you must 
know it, too, if you come from the Frivolity Isles !” 

The boy did not look as though he knew it, and he changed the con- 
versation abruptly. 

“Why are you not playing in your garden to-day ?” he asked. 

“T am locked in,” said the Lady Flyaway dolefully. “The King 
is angry with me because I took my best doll to the banquet. Isn’t it 
stupid ?” 

“ Very stupid indeed,” agreed the boy. ‘“ Why did you doit? You 
are old enough to know better.” 

Lady Flyaway was amazed. “I meant the King was stupid, not 
I! she gasped. “ How dare you say I am stupid?” 

“ How old are you?” was all the boy said. 

“ Sixteen,” she answered, with another pout. No doubt, it would 
have been far more dignified to have left him on the spot; but she was 
feeling so lonely that even a disagreeable boy was better than no boy 
at all. 

“Then you are much too old to play with dolls, and you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself for making such a disturbance at the King’s 
banquet,” said the boy promptly; and he turned on his heel and left 
her. 

The Lady Flyaway was furious. She was sure she had never been 
so furious in her whole life. Nevertheless, she leaned over the balcony 
again and called after him. 

“Come back!” she commanded, in a voice that throbbed with 
anger. But the boy with the serious face walked straight on and dis- 
appeared among the trees. Lady Flyaway clenched her white fingers 
tightly to keep back her tears. 

“It would be almost worth while to go to the Frivolity Isles and 
marry Prince Morosia just for the sake of getting that boy beheaded !” 
_ she muttered breathlessly. 

Just then the chief gardener came that way. “Stay a moment,” 
called the Lady Flyaway. “I want to know the name of your new 
garden boy.” 

The chief gardener scratched his head. “ Didn’t know there was 
one, your Ladyship,” he answered. “ Can you tell me what he is like?” 
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“ Oh, yes,” answered the Duchess’s little daughter without any hesi- 
tation. “He is frank and serious and brave-looking, and he has 
straight black hair and large black eyes and strong white hands. He is 
dressed all in brown, and he wears a single scarlet poppy in his cap, and 
from his belt hangs a pair of red shoes. I am afraid that is all I can 
remember,” she added with a sigh. 

It was quite enough for the chief gardener. “That is no garden 
boy of mine,” he said decidedly. “I shouldn’t allow such a person in 

-my—in your Ladyship’s garden !” 

That evening little Lady Flyaway seemed to have remembered for 
the first time in her life that she was not a child. She never grumbled 
because she was not allowed any cake at tea time, and she went to bed 
directly she was told instead of running away and hiding in the shrub- 
bery ; and in the morning she got up directly she was called, instead of 
pretending for ever so long that she was still asleep. There had not 
been such a peaceable time in the Duchess’s household for years. 

“The King is holding a Council,” remarked her nurses as they 
helped her to dress. 

“There is nothing new in that,” said Lady Flyaway indifferently. 
“It is only the King’s way of persuading the nation that he knows how 
to be serious. He is not a bit serious, really.” 

.“ Ah, but this Council is about you,” said the head nurse, looking 
very important. 

Little Lady Flyaway drew a long breath, and her naughty blue eyes 
glistened. She had been quite good and grown-up for more than 
twelve hours, and she was not going to be good another single minute. 
So she began playing ball with the wet sponge, and that, as everybody 
knows, is not at all a desirable thing to do with a wet sponge when 
there are other people about. This time, fortunately, the other people 
knew what to do. 

“ The King says that your Ladyship is to be sent out of the country 
at once,” cried the nurses in a chorus. 

The wet sponge fell on the floor with a thud, and Lady Flyaway 
actually remained thoughtful for as long as three seconds. Then she 
tossed her head and laughed. 

“This must be looked into at once!” she exclaimed, and made a 
dart for the door. 

“Your Ladyship’s pinafore is unfastened, and there are no shoes 
nor stockings on your Ladyship’s feet,” cried the nurses, running after 
her in dismay. But such a trifle as that was not enough to stop the 
Lady Flyaway, and she was out of sight long before they reached the 
end of the corridor. 

A quarter of a mile away, in the council chamber of the royal 
palace, sat the King with his twelve wise men. They had met in a 
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hurry before breakfast in order to decide what was to happen to the 
Duchess’s naughty little daughter. 

“Tt is quite clear,” said his majestly pompously, “ that if the Lady 
Flyaway is allowed to remain in the country our dignity as a nation 
will materially suffer.” 

The twelve Councillors stroked their beards and tried to look as 
though they agreed with the King. 

“ Therefore,” continued his Majesty, still more pompously, “ the 
Lady Flyaway must be sent out of the country; and a convenient op- 
portunity for so disposing of her is to be found in the offer of marriage 
from Prince Morosia of the Frivolity Isles.” 

The twelve Councillors stroked their beards again and tried harder 
than before to agree with the King. It is possible that they might even 
have succeeded, seeing how accustomed Councillors are to agreeing 
with some one, had not the Council been suddenly interrupted by the 
arrival of Lady Flyaway. 

Into the room she ran, just as she was, with her pinafore unfastened 
and her feet all bare; and she stepped up to the King and smiled. 

. “Would you mind saying that all over again in words of one 
syllable?” she asked politely. 

The King made a supreme effort, and barely escaped looking 
ridiculous. 

“ My dear young lady,” he said, waving his hand towards the twelve 
old men who sat on either side of the long table, “ the Council has just 
decided that you are to go away and be married to Prince Morosia of 
the Frivolity Isles.” 

Little Lady Flyaway looked reproachfully at the wrinkled faces of 
the twelve Councillors. 

“ Has the Council said that ?” she asked slowly. 

Twelve pairs of eyes avoided hers, and twelve heads suddenly bent 
over the long table. 

“Has the Council said that?” repeated little Lady Flyaway, and 
her voice shook ever so slightly. 

For the third and last time the Councillors tried to agree with the 
King. Then they gave way. The Prime Minister sprang to his feet 
with such violence that the large ink-pot was upset and the ink 
travelled slowly down the middle of the table in a long black stream. 
But nobody took any notice of that. 

“ Bless your little heart !” shouted the Prime Minister ; “ of course 
we didn’t say it! We want you to stop here!” 

“ Yes! we want you to stop here!” shouted all the other Councillors 
of the King. 

Little Lady Flyaway glanced at the King and broke into a peal of 
maddening, infectious laughter—and the King looked ridiculous. 
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“ You see, they didn’t say it,” chuckled the Duchess’s naughty little 
daughter. 

“No, but I say it!” thundered his Majesty, and he rang the bell 
violently and summoned the royal guards. “Arrest the Council,” 
commanded the King. 

This was easier said than done, for although the twelve Councillors, 
being already much ashamed of themselves for having shouted in the 
royal presence, were quite ready to be arrested, Lady Flyaway was quite 
determined that nothing of the kind should happen. So she stepped 
in front of the royal guards with her most charming smile. 

“ Oh, no,” she said, shaking her head at them ; “ pray do not listen 
to the King. He is so excited that it really would not be kind to take 
him at his word.” 

The King said something at the top of his voice about arresting 
everybody himself, but the royal guards were so occupied in trying not 
to laugh that they had no time to listen to him. And while the King 
was stumbling down from the throne in order to arrest somebody, and 
while the royal guards were trying to stifle their laughter, and while 
the twelve Councillors stood waiting meekly to be arrested, little Lady © 
Flyaway turned and ran right out of the Council room and along the 
marble hall and away into the open air. And for three whole days 
everybody in the palace was looking for her. 

“Tt is very absurd,” complained the Queen to the Duchess, “ that 
you cannot keep your daughter in the place.” 

“ All the affairs of the nation are being delayed for a bit of a child,” 
muttered the King, who had looked ridiculous without stopping ever 
since the Lady Flyaway had disappeared. 

“Your Majesty wished her to go, and she has gone,” answered the 
Duchess humbly. “It is only the dear child’s way of showing her 
obedience.” 

“ Rubbish,” said the King most impolitely. And the Duchess, who 
knew perfectly well that her tiresome little daughter would be sure to 
come back again sooner or later, secretly agreed with the King and 
did not worry herself any further. Nevertheless, she shut up the 
house that had suddenly become intolerably silent, and went away to 
the seaside by herself; while the King offered his second-best crown, a 
facsimile of his autograph, and the services of the court minstrel, who 
bored him to distraction, as a reward to anyone who should find the 
Lady Flyaway, a reward which the Queen considered most extravagant, 
seeing how much quieter the place was without her. It was all of no 
use, however. The Lady Flyaway was not to be found, and at the end 
of three days everyone gave up trying to find her. The Prime Minister 
appeared in public with red eyes, the King’s banquets took place with- 
out a single disturbing incident, and a reply was despatched to - 
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Kingdom of the Frivolity Isles to the effect that the Lady Flyaway 
would have been delighted to marry the Prince Morosia—had she been 
there to marry anyone. 

ITI. 


Just as the sun was rising on the fourth morning after Lady 
Flyaway’s disappearance, out from an old yew-tree at the bottom of the 
King’s garden stepped a charming, untidy little lady. 

“ Hey-day !” yawned the Lady Flyaway. “ How glad I am that 
they have given up trying to find me! If I had stopped another in- 
stant in that stuffy old yew-tree I should have died of dullness.” 

Now, it was a fact that the Duchess’s daughter had run away from 
home because she did not intend to marry Prince Morosia of the 
Frivolity Isles. For all that, she was no sooner free to go wherever she 
liked than she made up her mind that there was no country in the 
world she so much wished to see as the country of the Frivolity Isles. 
So she caught up her skirts and prepared to start off at once as fast as 
she could run, when she suddenly remembered that she did not know 
the way. 

“ How stupid of me!” exclaimed little Lady Flyaway. “ Why, even 
the disagreeable boy with the poppy in his cap could have told me that, 
if I had only thought to ask him!” 

She stood there frowning and tapping her foot impatiently on the 
ground, for she never could endure to be kept waiting an instant; and 
she never so much as noticed how beautifully the birds were singing, 
nor how the sun was pouring all over her and warming her bare pink 
toes. And as she stood there waiting, a single scarlet poppy petal 
floated down to her from nowhere at all and lay on the ground at her — 
feet; and when, just because it was a poppy petal and for no other 
reason at all, she stooped down and picked it up, it sang to her in the 
most entrancingly mysterious voice, a voice that was made up of the 
blowing of the breeze and the shivering of the corn and the whistling of 
the reeds. And this is what it sang to her: 


“Poppies for weeping and poppies for sorrow! 
Follow the sun both to-day and to-morrow.” 


Then it fluttered out of her fingers and settled on her left shoulder 
among the frills of her pinafore; and the Lady Flyaway followed the 
sun for two whole days without stopping, and lay down to rest at the 
end of the second day in a sweet-smelling pine wood. When she awoke 
in the morning, there on the ground, among the pine-cones, lay another 
scarlet poppy petal; and no sooner had she picked it up than it sang 
to her like this: 


“Poppies for wisdom and poppies for sense! 
Take the first turning beyond the first fence.” 
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Then it fluttered out of her fingers and settled on her left shoulder 
among the frills of her pinafore; and the Lady Flyaway ran on until 
she came to a fence, and then she ran on again till she came to a turn- 
ing, and then she scampered down the turning till it brought her to 
the banks of a stream, and then she was so out of breath that she 
dropped straight down on the ground and fell asleep. Truly, it was 
very exhausting to be in as great a hurry as the Lady Flyaway; but no 
doubt it would have exhausted her far more to have gone to the 
Frivolity Isles by the. King’s orders. 

In the morning, when she awoke, the first thing she saw was an- 
other scarlet poppy petal, and this time it came floating towards her 
on the glittering, shimmering water. The moment her eyes lighted 
upon it, the poppy petal sang to her as the others had done, and this is 
what it sang: — 

“ Poppies for weariness, poppies for dreams, 
Poppies for sailing down rivers and streams!” 

Then it grew and grew and grew until it made a boat large enough 
to hold the Lady Flyaway, and she stepped on to it, and it carried her 
away down the stream all day long until the evening came, and then it 
stopped by the side of a field, and the little traveller jumped ashore 
with a shout of joy. Something seemed to tell her, the moment she 
stood on the hard ground, that she was not far off her journey’s end ; 
and she shut her eyes and went to sleep, and had nice dreams every 
minute of the night that followed. As for the poppy petal, it shrank 
and shrank until it was its own size again, and then it went to join the 
other two on her shoulder. 

Another petal lay by her side when the Lady Flyaway woke up in 
the morning, and it sang to her as soon as it felt the clasp of her soft ~. 
white fingers. And its song was like this: 

“ Poppies for toiling, and poppies for trouble! 
Follow the path that leads over the stubble.” 

“Dear me!” said little Lady Flyaway; “the disagreeable boy—I 
mean the Prince Morosia—does live a long way off, to be sure !” 

Everybody knows that it is not at all a pleasant thing at any time 

to walk over a stubble field ; and to a little duchess’s daughter, who had 
no shoes nor stockings on her feet and was in a tremendous hurry to 
reach her journey’s end, it was a very uncomfortable way of travelling. 
Truly, it would have been almost wiser to have allowed the King to 
send her to the Frivolity Isles, after all! But such a thought never 
entered her head for a moment. 
_ When the evening came her poor little bare feet were so scratched 
with the prickles that it was quite a long time before she could stop 
pitying herself and go tosleep. The first thing she saw in the morning 
was yet another poppy petal, and the moment she picked it up it sang 
her the merriest little song possible ; and these were the words of it: 
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“ Poppies for loving and poppies for joy! 
Poppies for bringing a girl to a boy!” 


Then the last poppy petal floated up to where the other four lay 
hidden in the frills of her pinafore ; and together they made one large 
scarlet poppy that went up into the air to nowhere at all and disap- 
peared, just as the boy in the dull brown suit came out of the wood and 
hastened towards her. The serious look had quite gone from his face, 
and in its stead had come a kind of eager expectation that had never 
been there before. 

“ At last you have come!” he cried, and he put out his hand and 
took one of hers ; “ I have been nearly mad with anxiety lest you should 
miss the way.” 

“Tt was not at all easy to find it,” complained the little Lady 
Flyaway, putting her other hand behind her back. “ Why do you live 
in such a prickly place? Just look how I have scratched myself in 
getting here !” 

The boy looked down at her little _ feet ; and first he stooped and 
kissed them very gently, and then he took off the red shoes that hung 
at his waist and slipped them over her pink toes. And whether it was 
the kisses or the shoes that healed the scratches, it would be difficult to 
say, but certain it is that they all went right away the moment the 
Duchess’s daughter stood up in the shoes that had come from Fairy- 


land. 
“ Why,” cried little Lady Flyaway, “ they fit me as though they had 


been made for me!” 

“T am quite sure they were never made for me,” answered the boy, 
“and not a moment’s peace of mind have I enjoyed since I carried 
them at my belt. If they had not been in my possession when I first 
saw you, I verily believe I should have had the sense to carry you off at 
once, instead of giving you time to run away from me. Ah, well! they 
manage these things very badly in Fairyland, but I _ found you . 
again in spite of it.” 

“Did you want to find me again?” asked little 2a sill 
looking at him with her head on one side. 

“ So much, that I threw away my scarlet poppy to vein you to me, 
though the magician said that I should take leave of my senses if I 
did,” answered the boy, and he put his arm round her waist and found 
her other hand. 

“ And have you taken leave of your senses?” asked little Lady 
Flyaway. 

“T believe I have,” said the boy simply, and he kissed her on both 
cheeks. The Duchess’s daughter drew herself up. 

“You seem to forget,” she remarked, “that I am going to marry 


Prince Morosia.” 
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“ Are you?” asked the boy. “ When?” 

_ “Do you mean to say you don’t mind?” gasped little Lady Fly- 
away. 

“Why, nothing in the world would give me greater pleasure,” de- 
clared the boy. 

Lady Flyaway turned her back on him, and he could see her hands 
go up to her face. .“I think you are the most disagreeable, unpleasant 
boy I have ever met!” she declared in a voice that quivered. 

The boy in the dull brown suit caught her suddenly in his arms and 
pulled her hands away from her face. “Do you mean to say you 
would sooner marry some one else ?” he asked. : 

“ Anything,” replied little Lady Flyaway tearfully, “would be 
better than marrying a Prince who has never been known to laugh in 
his life.” 

Then the Prince Morosia did what he had never been known to do 
in his life. And the girl who lay in his arms listened to his laughter, 
and thought she had never heard such laughter before, though she had 
done little else than laugh herself all the time she had been alive. And 
while he laughed, and she listened and wondered, round the bend of 
the road came three people in a row. They were the Prince’s guar- 
dians and the distinguished stranger from Fairyland. 

“ Bless me!” gasped the Duke of Hilarius, putting up his eye-glass ; 
“the Prince must have taken leave of his senses !” 

“ Hurrah!” shouted the Count Caprice, throwing his hat into the 
air. “The Prince has learned how to laugh, and there won’t be a 
revolution after all.” 


The distinguished stranger smiled in a superior manner. “Of - o i 


course there will not be a revolution,” he observed. “Is not some one 
else standing in the Prince’s shoes ?” 


6 
THE STORY OF A SKY-SCRAPER 


BY PERCIE W. HART 


on the door, entered, and presented me with an engraved card, 


| WAS at work in my private office, when one of the boys tapped 
reading: 


EucENE DELACROIX, 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
The Universal Investment and Security Company, Ltd. 
2501 to 2526 Atlas Building, New York, N. Y. 
“He says he would like to have a few moments’ conversation if 
you are not too busy,” mumbled the young aspirant for clerical emolu- 


ments. 
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Now, I had recently been a heavy loser by wild-cat enterprises, 
and had made up my mind to abjure them altogether hereafter. But 
I still had a very heavy cash balance lying in the bank and drawing 
no interest, which worried me considerably ; and I had mentioned to 
several friends that I was looking for some legitimate investment which 
would safely and profitably employ it. I could not help thinking 
that these chance remarks of mine had something to do with this 
present call. 

The name of the company sonia imposing enough, although 
entirely unfamiliar, and a corporation that occupied no less than 
twenty-six offices in the big new Broadway building must do consider- 
able business, even if they had only to pay their rent. Moreover, I 
reasoned, this call could be no more than an introductory one, in which 
the company’s representative would doubtless explain the inducements 
offered to investors. 

So thinking, I bade the boy admit Mr. Delacroix at once, and to 
close the door carefully behind him. 

In response to these directions of mine, I soon found myself sitting 
opposite to a big, fine-looking fellow with a rich bass voice, who looked 
much more like an ex-prize-fighter than the general manager of a 
financial corporation. 

“Very glad indeed to make your acquaintance, Mr. Skimpkins,” 
he began, laying down his gloves and cane upon a table, and producing 
a portentous looking mass of printed matter from his inner coat pocket. 

I bowed in acknowledgment of his opening remark. 

“T have here,” he went on in impressive tones, “a number of 
prospectuses of the leading investment and security companies, ex- 
hibiting the profits to be derived from investing in a variety of ways, 
running from Western farm mortgages to government bonds, and 
specifying the rates of interest vafying from two to ten and twelve per 
cent. The company which I have the honor to represent has no 
similar prospectus—in fact, no printed outline of its inducements 
whatever. Nevertheless, we absolutely guarantee no less than six hun- 
dred per cent. per annum upon original investment. How and where 
we are able to multiply our capital in this truly astounding proportion 
is a secret too valuable to be entrusted to the realms of paper and ink.” 

Such an absurd statement, calmly made to a practical business 
man, it had never before been my lot to hear; and I positively won- 
dered how the fellow had the audacity to seem as if in real earnest. 
My thoughts were evidently reflected in my countenance, for the man- 
ager hastily took a check-book from his pocket and filled in and signed 
a blank. It was for fifty thousand dollars, payable to bearer. 

“ Might I ask you to have one of your young men take this around 
to our bank and return here with the cash,” he said, in a perfectly 
matter-of-fact tone. 
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Although the whole proceeding struck me as being highly farcical, 
I determined to comply with his request, especially as I could see no ~ 
way in which I stood to lose in the transaction. I accordingly took 
the check out to my old and trustworthy cashier, and bade one of the 
young men accompany him as an extra guard. After they had departed 
I returned to the private office, and Mr. Delacroix and myself con- 
versed upon the general topics of the day. I found him extremely 
well-informed and a pungent speaker upon men and things, and almost 
regretted the quick return of my employee, who handed me fifty clean 
Treasury notes, each of the one-thousand-dollar denomination. 

I was about to pass them over to Mr. Delacroix, but he waved his 
hand in token of protest. After the cashier had quitted the room 
again he said: 

‘“ My dear Mr. Skimpkins, you must know that we have a peculiar 
way of doing business, and, moreover, one that is entirely our own. 
We allow none of our clients to take the slightest modicum of risk 
until they become entirely satisfied with the profits of our operations. 
You have now fifty thousand dollars of our money in your hands?” 

I assented with a nod. — 

' © Will you kindly give me a check for a like amount, payable to 
bearer? The equivalent in cash you can hold as security for the 
amount of this check, which I shall invest for your account.” 

Such an unbusiness-like proposition must seem eminently ridicu- 
lous when read here in cold type, and my own opinion of it at the time 
was precisely similar. It was exactly like the school-boy trick of call- 
ing “ Heads I win, tails you lose.” Here was.a man who practically 
offered to invest his own money for my benefit! The exchange of 
checks meant nothing more nor less than that. Yet, looking at the 
matter in every possible light, I could see no chance of my — un- 
necessarily involved in the matter. 

During all my self-cogitation Delacrcix was perfectly unconcerned, 
and without any appearance of ostentation had arisen and was scrutin- - 
izing some of my little niece’s water-color sketches, which hung upon 
the wall. | 

“Really admirable in composition for one of her age,” he com- 
mented, after I had almost unconsciously mumbled forth their origin ; 
“a little opaque in treatment for the middle distance: a common fault 
with beginners, no matter how clever. You should certainly let her 
study abroad when she is old enough to appreciate it.” 

I looked the man all over. I listened to the frank tones of his 
voice. I gazed at the pile of crisp bank notes upon my desk. It 
seemed absolutely impossible that I could run the slightest risk in the 
present transaction. But, nevertheless, my usually steady hand trem- 
bled as I toek out my own check-book and filled in a blank for the 
desired amount. 
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“ Run up and see us whenever you happen to be passing along our 
way,” said Delacroix, as he carelessly crumpled the check in his vest- 
pocket. “ After you get to know us and admire our manner of doing 
business, I may ask you to risk some money. You shall hear some- 
thing pleasant about this—your first little investment with us—within 
thirty days.” 

As I bade him adieu I carefully abstained from referring in any 
way to future possibilities. I did not want to hurt his feelings, for I 
had taken one of those sudden, unaccountable likings to the man (sim- 
ply as a man), but, in spite of this, I was determined to keep my eyes 
wide open in regard to the company which he represented. A few 
moments after his departure a bank-clerk came hastily into my office, 
breathing fast from a hurried run. 

“Mr. Skimpkins,” he said between gasps, “a Mr. Eugene Dela- 
croix—has just presented—a check for fifty thousand dollars—of 
yours—payable to bearer—is it all right?” 

“Yes, yes,” I retorted hastily ; “doesn’t your paying teller know 
my signature yet ?” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” replied the young banker eagerly ; “ with 
checks of such large amount, payable without identification, we always 
like to take every precaution, especially as Mr. Delacroix wants the 
money all in gold.” 

“ He wants it in gold, eh?” I repeated after the young man, show- 
ing my own wonder very plainly. 

“Yes, sir. Is it all right?” 

“Why, of course it’s all right. Is not my signature just as good 
for gold as for any other kind of money,” I retorted, angry at my own 
ill-grounded suspicions. 

With another muttered apology, the youngster ran off again, and 
I was left to my own reflections ; but look at the matter in whaisoever 
light I chose, I was forced to confess that there seemed not the slightest 
ground for distrust. 

However, determining to leave no possible stone as I at once 
sent out to my commercial agency for a report. With all the irrelevant 
matter which these worthy people seem to imagine necessary in order 
to convince their clients that they are getting good service for their 
money left out, the report read about as follows: 


“Tur UNIVERSAL INVESTMENT AND SECURITY Company, LTD. 


“ Incorporated to do a general investment and loan business 
about a year ago, but only commenced actual business within the 
past month. General Manager Delacroix stated to our repre- 
sentative that the full capital of one million dollars had been paid 
in in cash. That they required no credit, and consequently asked 
no rating. That the business of the company was investment, 
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pure and simple, but of what precise nature he did not care to 
state at present. Mr. D. also refused private antecedents without 
deigning to give any reason, and his brusque treatment of our 
representative was decidedly marked. The question of present 
financial standing, however, is extremely good. No less than 
seventeen banks report generous-sized open accounts with the 
company and that the first deposits were made in gold. A num- 
ber of very large checks already passed through these accounts, 
and the company has made a number of heavy deposits, almost 
invariably in gold.” 


I could not help but smile to myself as I read the last sentence. 
“Wonder if many of the checks are like my own. The company evi- 
dently has a decided predilection for gold coin,” I muttered. 

Then a flush of shame spread over my cheeks at the miserably sus- 
picious part I was playing. 

And why? 

Simply because Delacroix had named a very high percentage of 
profit, because he had placed in my hands a dollar in cash in exchange 
for each dollar that I had given him. “Is it possible,” I reasoned 
with myself, “that years of sordid attention to business details had 
so warped my judgment, that I am no longer able to look upon even an 
upright action without suspicion ?” 

I am perfectly willing to confess that I slept but little upon that 
eventful night. The company, its genial manager, the peculiar mode 
of operations—these formed the main theme of my waking thoughts, 
and they followed me even into dreamland itself, and showed them- 
selves in all those distorted and contradictory shapes which obtain 
in that mysterious region. 

The very next day I determined to accept the manager’s cordial 
invitation, and a few minutes before Trinity chimed the hour of noon 
found me ensconced in a swiftly moving elevator, ascending to the 
twenty-fifth floor of the Atlas Building. 

“Out. Universal I. and 8. Co. Twenty-fifth!” called the eleva- 
tor-man in the sing-song accents of his cult as the car came to a stand- 
still and the door slid back upon its clanging wheel-ways. 

Scarcely had my feet crossed the threshold when it closed again 
behind me, and the car and its little group of passengers shot upward. 

I found myself in front of a massive glazed door-way, bearing upon 
its surface in gilt letters the full name of the company, that of its 
general manager, and the additional information, “Rooms 2501 to 
2526.” No other door opened from off the hall-way, so it was evident 
that the concern must occupy the entire floor. 

Ere I had time to proceed any further in my thoughts the door 
swung wide open, and an elderly attendant in plain yet rich-looking 
livery escorted me into a small anteroom. My card was taken from 
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my hand by the veteran, and being placed upon a silver salver was 
turned over to an understudy in three rows of buttons, and within a 
few moments the latter had returned and was preceding me towards 
the private office of the general manager. : 

This seemed to be situated at almost the extreme end of the suite, 
for I passed through a full dozen or more of rooms before reaching it. 
The first one or two were occupied by a force of clerks busily engaged 
upon a number of imposing-looking books and documents, but the re- 
maining offices were quite without any other furniture than a large 
table in the centre of the floor of each. 

Upon these tables were heaped specimens of coal, groceries, kind- 
ling-wood, canned goods, small hardware, dry goods, and various other 
articles which continuous movement alone prevenfed me from distin- 
guishing. Amongst them, however, I was delighted to recognize the 
well-known wrappings of my own family laundry bar, and I am free 
to confess that these indications of a practical business nature re- 
assured me much more as to the reliability of the company than the 
fifty one-thousand-dollar notes themselves. 

My diminutive guide opened each door and closed it behind us 
with most automaton-like precision, and as they succeeded one another 
at every few paces, I grew positively weary of counting them. 

To my surprise, I found, when ushered into the large office occu- 
pied by Mr. Delacroix, that it had no windows and was lighted only 
by electric chandeliers. The gentleman himself was seated at an ele- 
gant roll-top desk, immersed in a mass of papers, while a stenographer 
at either hand seemed to indicate that the pressure of business was 
enormous. 

“Don’t let me interrupt,” I began apologetically; but Delacroix 
looked up and, rising from his chair, came towards me at once. 

“Not at all, my dear Mr. Skimpkins,” he said in most winning 
accents, at the same time clasping my extended right hand in both of 
his own ; “I am very glad indeed that you have accepted my invitation 
in the exact spirit in which it was given. Take this easy-chair. Will 
you have a cigar? You will find these to be the real Vuelta Abajo, I 
think.” 

With a single wave of his hand he had meanwhile dismissed both 
stenographers, and we were left alone. 

“ My samples require so much room, as well as daylight, that I have 
been compelled to allot myself this inner apartment,” he went on in 
a slightly explanatory tone. “It is large enough and all that, and 
the electric lighting is superb, but I rather miss the real light of the 
sun. However, as soon as some of the tenants above or below us come 
to terms, I expect to arrange for another entire floor; and then I will 
have windowed quarters in which to entertain the company’s friends 
and clients.” 
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I positively gasped at this fresh exhibition of seemingly reckless 
- expenditure, and made a mental resolution to lose no time in finding 
out in what manner they were enabled to recoup themselves so munifi- 
cently for it. In spite of my best efforts to the contrary, the talk con- 
sisted mainly of social and other timely topics; and, as I have before 
stated, the man was a charming conversationalist, and held one spell- 
bound at the depth of meaning he could give to even the most trivial 
sentence. Whenever I insinuatingly strove by mention of markets or 
quotations to bring the talk around to where I wanted it he would 
merely listen without making any reply. At last he said: “ My dear 
Mr. Skimpkins, no business talk just yet, I beg of you. As soon as 
we have given practical proof of our abilities at our own risk, then we 
will undoubtedly endeavor to get you interested in facts and figures. 
But until that time—it will be within a month at most—I must posi- 
tively refuse to cross financial swords with you.” And at the same 
time he gave me such a guileless look that I felt like some arch- 
conspirator who was striving to enmesh the whole company in his toils. 

As I rose to go, some half an hour later, he went to his desk and 
wrote out another check for fifty thousand dollars and handed it to me, 
saying, “I don’t suppose that you will object to doubling your venture 
with us upon the same terms as before ?” 

I actually felt guilty as I shook my head dissentingly. It seemed 
absurd for me to hesitate, simply because I feared to intrust my own 
check in his hands. 

“ You probably want a little time to make up your mind about it,” 
went on the general manager, without appearing to notice my manner: 
“ Well, then, take this check along with you. If upon reflection you 
adhere to your present decision, you can return it to me. If, on the 
contrary, you choose to accept,—by which, as you are well aware, you 
incur not the slightest iota of risk—you can let your messenger bring 
me your own check for a like amount.” As he escorted me out through 
the sample-rooms I could not refrain from smilingly pointing at the 
specimens of my own factory’s products lying upon one of the tables. 
“That is as honest an article as any I see around,” I commented 
sturdily. 

A flush came over Delacroix’s face for an instant, and he seemed 
to look at me suspiciously, as if I meant a good deal more than I had 
said. Then he was all smiles again, went quickly towards a pair of 
scales, and placed one of my pound bars upon it. 

“Full weight, eh?” he cried somewhat sneeringly, as the balance 
showed the missing ounce. 

I mumbled out something about “ customs of the trade,” and was 
really glad when I found myself out in the street again. 

As I passed by the bank upon which his check was drawn I turned 
and went in. 
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“ Kindly certify this,” I said to the teller as I passed it to him. 

A reference to a big book, an entry, a rubber stamp, and a signa- 
ture in red ink, and that little slip of paper was officially guaranteed 
by a national bank whose stockholders were worth countless millions, 
and upon whose good standing the very credit of the nation depended. 
It was almost better security for the sum than newly minted gold coin. 

My messenger took back my own check for fifty thousand dollars 
to the office of the Universal Investment and Security Company, Ltd., 
and as before came the young bank-clerk to request me to confirm its 
genuineness, so that Mr. Delacroix could receive the equivalent in gold 
coin. 
So within twenty-four hours did I find myself with one hundred 
thousand dollars invested in a speculation, and yet with my actual 
bank balance untouched. 

The atfairs of the company progressed without undue excitement 
for the next two or three weeks. When an old mercantile friend of 
mine and I came to compare notes one noonday luncheon we found 
that we were both clients of the company to an equal amount and 
upon the same terms. He duly echoed my sentiments when I spoke 
admiringly of this new phase of business, and how the keen competi- 
tion of multitudinous concerns must be met by novel inducements and 
sensational methods ; but I knew that both of us in our inward hearts 
were well convinced that there was something in the Universal In- 
vestment and Security Company, Ltd., beyond our ordinarily accurate 
comprehension. 

I made several more visits to the general manager in his private 
office upon the twenty-fifth floor of the Atlas Building in the hopes 
of coming upon some inkling of the nature of the promised revelation, 
but without success. Delacroix was still the same fascinating man 
of the world, open and frank in countenance and word, while I was 
placed in the anomalous light of a doubting Thomas come to try and 
spy out the land. At the conclusion of each of these conversations 
he would offer me still another fifty thousand dollar check and I would 
exchange with him, until I was forced to acknowledge that I had 
reached the end of my rope, and that another check would be merely 
using a portion of the security money twice over again. 

“ You have now a quarter of a million dollars invested in our com- 
pany,” he remarked, after deferentially listening to my statement, 
“ and have at your bank as security a sum in the like amount ?” 

I bowed my head assentingly. 

“ Although this sum has been placed in our hands at separate 
times,” he went on complacently, toying with his richly jewelled finger- 
ring the while, “ a dividend will be allowed you upon the full amount, 
dating from the first payment. This dividend will be at the promised 
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rate of six hundred per cent. per annum, or one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars for the current month. A check for this amount 
will be handed you at our regular meeting of clients on Thursday next. 
At this meeting—two p.m. sharp, with a slight luncheon to begin 
with—our whole system of operations will be explained, and you can 
invest your own money with us at your discretion.” 

I was so agitated as I walked out inio the corridor that quite un- 
knowingly I stepped aboard a car that was going up instead of down. 
But it mattered little to me. My brain was full of figures. A hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars a month upon my investment! 
What was the use of expending ten hours’ daily toil upon the petty 
details of my soap establishment, when such an income for one single 
year would provide me with ample fortune for all future desires ? 

My mind was made up. If the explanation of the company’s man- 
ner of investment was as satisfactory as its methods would lead one 
to suppose, I would place my quarter of a million spare cash balance 
in its hands. If, however, it showed the faintest signs of instability 
or risk, I would simply take my dividend of one hundred and twenty- - 
five thousand dollars, and be that much, at least, ahead of the whole 
transaction. . 

As I entered the greasy doors of my warehouse, I could not help 
despising the puerile business which required years of arduous toil 
and application to make a sum which the Universal Investment and 
Security Company, Ltd., realized for me in a few short weeks. 

‘The eventful Thursday at last arrived, and you may be sure that 
I was not among the latest comers at the company’s offices in the 
Atlas Building. An elaborate collation was served in one of the 
sample-rooms, which had been cleared for the occasion; and at each 
place was laid a dividend check, enclosed in an envelope bearing the 
investor’s name. Before I ever tasted the soup I cautiously opened 
mine, and to my huge delight saw that it was for the exact promised 
amount of one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The meal was an admirable one, and the company agreeable and 
pleasant up to the point of hilarious brotherhood itself. I may be 
mistaken, but perhaps the generous dividend checks had as much to 
do with this as the quality of the wines and cookery, although these 
last were undoubtedly superb. 

At the conclusion of the repast Mr. Delacroix arose and stated that 
he had a few words in private to say to each one present, and that 
immediately thereafter we would assemble in his office in order to hear 
the names of the company’s directors and officers read aloud, and to 
have the peculiar nature of its investments explained to us. Nothing 
could be more agreeable than this, and the faces of all present lightened 
up at the approaching clearance of the mystery in which the corpora- 
tion’s affairs were shrouded. 
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By some fatality I was the first chosen to accompany Delacroix. 
I preceded him some two or three rooms away from where the ban- 
queters sat, and he carefully closed each door after us as we passed. 
Taking my position near one of the broad-ledged windows, from 
whence the busy crowds of human beings upon the street below seemed 
more like swarms of tiny ants than anything else, I awaited the ex- 
pected disclosures with rapt interest. Delacroix assumed a most im- 
posing manner, brushed back the curling locks from his high, classic 
forehead, and began to speak: 

“My dear Mr. Skimpkins, it is with the greatest pleasure that I 
am about to enter into the detailkh——” Just at this moment, the 
door flew open and a wild, dishevelled-looking individual, brandishing 
a huge army revolver, came rushing into the room. 

“T want money,” he hissed in blood-curdling accents ; “I want it, 
and, what’s more, I’m going to have it.” 

I glanced at Delacroix. To my surprise he seemed to be even more 
frightened than myself. His knees were quaking together and his 
face panic-stricken. 

“TI want money,” continued the wildly excited intruder; “I am 
only looking for money. I want a quarter of a million dollars. At 
the word ‘three’ I will kill you unless you give me a quarter of a 
million dollars.” 

With this last far from comfortable assurance he covered me with 
his weapon, and to my consternation I heard the lock click as the 
hammer came up into position. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Delacroix,” I gasped out, “ help me! Who i is 
this man ?” 

“ One,” solemnly repeated the armed one. 

“ He must have escaped from some asylum,” answered the general 
manager of the Universal Investment and Security Company in a cau- 
tious undertone. “He is evidently mad. But we are too far from the 
rest to get help in time to save -you from his clutches unless you tem- 
porize with him. Give him a check for the amount. You can easily 
stop its payment when he is arrested, or even before he could get to 
the bank if he should manage to escape.” 

“Two,” cried the madman, with his eyes flashing eagerly. I 
grasped at this suggestion of Delacroix’s like a drowning man at a 
floating chip. ‘The madman’s lips had formed to pronounce the last 
words, and his fingers were already contracting ominously upon the 
trigger. I hastened to fill out and hand him the check. 

“To whose order?” I queried, with pen upraised. 

“To bearer,” he replied, in tones that seemed to me very far from 
insane, even in my own excited condition. 

“Humor him for a few moments more, so that I can slip away and 
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procure aid,” whispered Delacroix to me in an undertone; and the 
lunatic seemed to take no note of his departure from the room. 

“ That’s all right,” commented the modern highwayman in cheery 
tones as he carefully examined the check, which he had taken from 
my trembling fingers. “ Now I want you to come with me. I don’t 
intend to hurt you if you obey me,” he added meaningly. 

Mindful of Delacroix’s parting words, and expecting to be delivered 
each moment from out of the hands of my tormenter, I did as he 
requested, and soon found myself in the general manager’s electrically 
illuminated office. To my great gratification the madman then re- 
treated, closing the door after him. For fully five or ten minutes I 
remained perfectly quiet. I had just about made up my mind to 
reconnoitre when the door was again opened, and one of the banqueters 
(a wealthy dry goods merchant by the name of Benedict), looking ex- 
tremely pale and frightened, walked in. There must have been some- 
body behind him, because the door closed again directly he had entered, 

“Thank Heaven! Help has come to me at last,” I cried exultingly. 
“ Have they secured the madman yet?” 

A sudden flash that looked very much like understanding seemed 
to spread over his countenance. He fairly threw himself into an easy 
chair, and remained in deep self-cogitation for several minutes. He 
was just about to address me when another of the Universal Invest- 
ment and Security Company’s clients and guests (a retired merchant) 
entered the room in the self-same frightened-looking manner as his 
predecessor. Again the door closed. 

“ Friends,” cried Benedict, “ there is foul play going on here, and 
I am very much mistaken if this big-talking general manager is not 
at the bottom of it!” 

“What, Delacroix? Impossible! Are you crazy?” we ey in 
incredulous tones, for the rogue had played his part exceedingly well. 

“No more crazy than that make-believe madman, who compelled 
us all to sign our checks payable to bearer,” hazarded Benedict, looking 
at us questioningly; and, in spite of our predicament, I noticed that 
a half-smile of vanity over his superior powers of penetration lit up 
his face. 

Then the seals fell from our eyes. We saw that we had been duped, 
certainly ; but it was not altogether irreparable. We three, knowing 
how the matter really was, could rush upon the madman and overpower 
him until the help of our numerous companions and the police could 
be summoned. 

“ Gentlemen,” spake the voice of the general manager through 
the keyhole of the door; “please bear in mind that you are in a 
modern office building, with sound-proof walls, ceilings, and floors. 
That even a pistol-shot cannot be distinguished beyond the fourth or 
fifth room of the suite. That while you have but a portion of your 
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worldly wealth at stake, we are working for our very freedom and our 
lives. We are well equipped with revolvers. Any attempt to rush 
out of the room you are now in will mean the sacrifice of many lives, 
even if it should include our own. Advise your friends accordingly as 
they join you, in order to prevent accident.” 

Every word of the speaker was so true that we merely looked at 
one another and groaned. Then we huddled together in one corner 
of the big room, and awaited developments with wildly beating hearts. 

In they came, one by one, with the same terrified facial expression, 
broadening into wonder, and contracting back again to consternation 
as the whole significance of the thing dawned upon them. It was the 
butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker, etc., in a revised version ; 
namely, the Beef Trust magnate, the Biscuit Syndicate millionaire, 
the Lamp Pool potentate, and others of similar ilk. When the last 
lamb had been lured to the fold, there came a dull, rumbling sound 
directly behind the closed door. Then all was still. 

After some five minutes’ space, which seemed much more like an 
hour, we found courage to look up at one another. It was then that 
my eyes beheld upon the manager’s open desk a letter addressed to 
“ Elisha Skimpkins e¢ al.” I read it aloud to the assembled company. 


It was typewritten as follows: 


. “ GENTLEMEN:—You are in here for two days (forty-eight 
hours). Ample provisions and drinkables in the closet. Doors 
connecting the various offices have all been secured, and the iron 
fire-doors drawn down and fastened outside. Even if you were 
skilled mechanics with a complete array of tools, you could not 
get out very much under the time. To those frequenting the 
Atlas Building all will seem as ever. The clerks will be working 
each day in our outside offices—entirely innocent of their em- 
ployer’s deeds, mark you—and the elevators running with their — 
usual crowds of passengers. But you have absolutely no chance 
to make them aware of your presence. No place in the world 
offers such advantages towards hiding away a body of men as 
do the retired rooms of a modern office building, located in the 
very centre of a city, and surrounded and occupied all the while 
by hosts of-buzzing mortals. If it-were not for our thoughtful- 
ness in providing you with food, and having the authorities noti- 
fied of your whereabouts after the two days have elapsed, you 
would perchance perish ere your searchers could trace you out. 
Owing to our extensive daily operations in big checks payable to 
bearer and gold coin, we expect to have no difficulty in realizing 
five or six millions for our company, and will be far away upon 
our travels before you again see the light of day. 

“With assurances of our most distinguished consideration, 


we remain, 
“Your obliged and obedient servants, 


“THE UNIVERSAL INVESTMENT AND SECURITY COMPANY, LTD. 


“ P.S.—As our bank accounts are all closed up, you will save 
protest fees by not attempting to negotiate the dividend checks.” 
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THE FIRE AND THE FUTURE 


NOVEMBER 29, 1899 


PINHE entire publishing, printing, and binding plant of J. B. 
T Lippincott Company contained in the substantial warehouse 

_ of six stories on Filbert Street, below Eighth, in Philadelphia, 
was destroyed by fire of an external origin on Wednesday morning, 


November 29, 1899. 


THE OFFICES AFTER THE FIRE 


On the idinnaodn of the same day the House whose career his 
extended without a break through three generations found ample 
quarters for the resumption of its wide-reaching business in the struc- 
ture at 624 Chestnut Street. 

Until disaster actually arrives, it is hard to realize how warm and . 
wide the friendships are which a great business house makes in a long 
and active career. From every quarter of the country sympathy and 
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proffered assistance have come ; friends have sprung up where only the 
emulation of trade was looked for, and even among strangers support 
and good-will have been evoked without stint. 

For this in its fullness the Lippincott Company desires to make 
acknowledgment. To each of its well-wishers it offers sincere thanks, 
and though the aid so generously offered was not required, it is never- 
theless valued and held in memory. 


VIEW OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. BUILDING TOWARD FILBERT STREET 


In order to estimate the full extent of the material loss which the 
J. B. Lippincott Company has been made to suffer, a brief summary 
of the contents of the building and of the business done in Filbert 
Street is necessary. 

On the ground floor of Number 714 to 720 Filbert Street, which 
in its entirety held fifteen thousand square feet of space, there were 
two very large single rooms, divided from each other by a central wall 
and containing, behind partitions, the offices of the many departments 
pertaining to the business. At the front were the Printing and Finan- 
cial Departments ; at the rear of the easternmost room were the well- 
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lighted offices of the President and Vice-President and of their assist- 
ants. Surrounding these rooms, on many shelves, were the publica- 
tions of the house, which formed in themselves a handsome and. 
numerous library. In the darker spaces in the centre of the floor stood 
the large stock of books in process of distribution, and the open well- 
space in the middle of the room gave a view of the basement, where the 
shipping operations were conducted. 


VIEW OF J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. BUILDING FROM EIGHTH STREET 


“The west room on this floor was devoted to book-shelves heavily 
filled and to the Advertising, Magazine, and Business Departments. 
The second and third floors held in their spacious area one of the 
most complete and thoroughly organized Job and Book Printing plants 
of the country, and in the upper stories was installed a Bindery whose 
skilful work contributed much to the standard of taste = quality 
attained by Lippincott books. 
Fortunately for its preservation and immediate continuance, Lip- 
PINCOTT’S MAGAZINE was edited in a smaller building detached from 
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the main house, and several doors below it on Filbert Street. Here 
were the manuscripts of the current numbers of the Magazine, with 
many of those set forth in the rich summary for the coming year; and 
here also were the costly equipment and manuscript of the new Dic- 
tionary which the Lippincotts have long had in preparation. By 
singular good fortune the world of readers is not to lose this noble 
-work, while the plates of many standard books, which lay in the fire- 
proof vaults opening from each story of the main structure, were pre- 
served for this and future generations. 

By another stroke of good luck the more than a hundred publica- 
tions of the current season had been widely distributed for the holi- 
days, and only a few slightly belated works, as Miss Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton’s “Salons Colonial and Republican,” will be delayed. 
The medical periodicals which issued from the Lippincott house, 
“ Annals of Surgery,” “International Dental Journal,” and the — 
“University Magazine,” have resumed immediately, and the rapid 
work of restoration will speedily efface the serious but by no means 
vital wound delivered to a great business at its most stirring season. 


The future is to be a reflex of the past. For over sixty years the 
house- of Lippincott, founded and organized by the late Joshua B. 
Lippincott, has stood for what is best in literature and the fine art of — 
book-making ; it has provided what is most demanded by readers of 
fiction, of science, of reference-books. 

The elder Mr. Lippincott also projected in 1868 Lippincorr’s 
-MaGazine, whose uninterrupted career has helped to win for the house, 
the city of its birth, and the nation a merited repute in letters, and 
whose recent changes have brought it into new request. 

The future of the great business thus suggested is assured. Imme- 
diate plans are in focus for the installation of new plants of each kind 
required, and, as these are secured in the light of a thoroughgoing 

‘experience and with a choice from the whole field of improved machin- 
ery, with the knowledge that electricity is a better and safer motor than 
steam, and that newer conditions of manipulation will produce finer 
results, it is by no means certain that what appears a calamity may 

- not prove in the end a blessing, dearly bought. 
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Memory goes back pleasantly sometimes to a rainy, gossipy 

evening in a queer little hotel in a muddy little town in the 

Shenandoah Valley. Several ex-Confederate officers happened 

to be there, and as this was not many years after the civil 
war it was easy to get them talking in a manner intensely interesting to the 
Northern wayfarer. Almost everything there was entertaining to him, 
in fact,—as when the landlord remarked that he had “ been tossed about from 
knuckle to thumb,” and when the darky waiter added, sotto voce, to the re- 
cited bill of fare, “ an’ aiggs, sah, if you calls fo’ them.” 

I tapped a promising outflow of. stories by repeating one I had been 
told that afternoon by an elderly lady whom most of those present knew and 
reverenced for her sacrifices. There dwelt in one of the homes of the neigh- 
borhood where we then were, over which the tide of war swept back and 
forth repeatedly, a timid and gentle young woman, whose “ men-folks ” were 
all away fighting. On one occasion she arose in the morning. to find her 

home surrounded by troops resting on the march. Out of natural kindness, 
"as well as an intuitive sense that it was good policy, she went about among 
the men, kindly inquiring after them, asking each one where he came from, 
or the like, and saying to each that she hoped he would get home well. At 
last she came to a big trooper, who, unlike his courteous comrades, replied 
gruffly to her question that he “ came from hell.” 

“Oh, you'll get home,” was the quick and confident rejoinder, bringing : 
dicen of glee from the squad. 

“That reminds me of a stunning bit of repartee I once overheard,” 
marked a man by the window. 

_.“ During one of the times,” he said, “ when Lee’s army was stationary 
near Richmond, many of the officers had their wives with them, and one 
evening a reception was held at the quarters of our division commander. 
One of the guests was a captain of artillery, who was a pronounced Irish- 
man in every feature and a good soldier, but who, curiously enough, was 
intensely desirous of hiding his nationality. At this reception he seemed to 
be somewhat neglected, and noticing it, Major Fagan, of the general’s staff, 
who was a thorough Irishman and proud of it, kindly took it noon himself 
to help the shy guest enjoy himself. He had had no previous acquaintance, 
but considered that they surely had one common ground for a friendly 
acquaintance, and: so addressed him with the genial exclamation,— 

“ You are an Irishman, I see, Captain.” 
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“ Naw!—that is, yes, sorr,” was the Captain’s response, in a tone which 
seemed to my ears almost angry resentment. | - 

The Major was a little discouraged, but thought as vice-host he would _ 
try to find some accomplishment in the neglected man by which he might 
be drawn out, and ventured another question,— 

“Do you speak the Irish language?” 

“ Naw, sorr!” thundered the Captain, furious at having his Irish Gaelic 
birth so insisted upon. 

“Nor the English either, I perceive,” remarked the Major smilingly, 
and left the disgruntled artilleryman to his own reflections. 

“T was at that reception,” said a gray-headed man near the stove, “ and 
‘twas there I first met Mahone, who told me a funny story of an experience 

‘he had had that morning. You know he was never much of a hand for fuss 
and feathers, and I presume he had very little gold lace about him on this 
occasion. At any rate, he rode out alone to the outskirts of his command 
for some purpose, and at an extreme point came across a lank Tidewater 
volunteer sitting in a fence corner,. with his gun leaning against a rail and 
his hands busy with a cob-pipe. 

“Who are you?’ The General demanded as he reined up. 

“Well, I reckon I’m a sort of sentry,’ was the calm reply, while he 
continued his operations with the cob. ‘Who are you?’ 

“¢*T’m a sort of a major-general,’ said Mahone. 

“ This rather surprised the soldier, who lifted his eyes with a sharp glance 
that instantly took in the situation—and he was equal to it. Scrambling to his 

‘feet with a do-or-die air, he brought his musket to a present, and senten- 
tiously remarked,— 

“¢T’m durned if I don’t give you a sort of a salute!’ ” 

“T reckon,” said the next raconteur, apologetically, “that you all know 
what old Jubal Early said to General Rossiter after his first brush with 
Sheridan in ’64.” : 

Everybody denied any knowledge of it, which was perhaps more polite 
than truthful; but at any rate we got the story.” 

“ Rossiter was a cavalry leader having the same fame as a beau 
sabreur in the South as Custer, his classmate at West Point, had at 
the North. He and his dashing riders had been almost uniformly success- 
ful everywhere, and in the Shenandoah had simply had fun with the various 
Union commanders who had tried to wrest the Valley from the Confederacy.‘ 
At last Sheridan appeared, and Rossiter was there to meet him, going at 
it as gayly as was his wont. But somehow Sheridan was found to be a 
‘ different proposition,’ and to the chagrin of the gray troopers and the dis- 
may of their admirers Rossiter’s brigade were met and checked and turned 
back, and sent flying up the Valley, utterly whipped for the time being, 
despite their laurel-leaf badge, which had so long been the sign and mascot 
of victory. 
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Mrs. Kehi has raised two children on Mellin’s Food with the 
: most satisfactory results. 


MELLIN’S FOOD # «ily and quickly prepared,— no 
————————————————————————— boiling, straining or tedious process 
necessary,— only to be mixed with good fresh milk and then it makes a 


complete and satisfactory food for infants, Send us a vosta! ~-4 —> - 
send a sample of Mellin’s Food. 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPAN 
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“ When their commander appeared dejectedly at Early’s headquarters to 
explain, grim old Jubal made only one comment,— 
~“* Better change your badge, Rossiter. The laurel is not a running 


A curRrous sequence of ruin follows the building of a bird’s 
nest under certain circumstances in Mexico. In that country 
there is a woodpecker, allied to our gay red-head,—the Spanish- 
speaking natives call it el carpentero,—which often chooses to 
dig its deep nest-hole out of the trunk of a palm-tree. The young having 
been reared, the laboriously constructed chamber cut into the wood may be 
used for a further season as a sleeping-place by its late owner, or more likely 
it may be abandoned to some bat, which is glad to take it second-hand. | 
Now one or the other of these creatures is pretty certain to bring in and 
leave there one or more of the glutinous seeds of the wild fig and these 
are certain to germinate under the heated moisture of the next rainy season. 
The fig is a sapling of remarkably rapid growth, and surprisingly soon after 
germination a tendril creeps out of the old woodpecker’s door-way, and in 
a few days has dropped its tip to the ground, where it instantly takes root in 
the moist earth and begins to grow with new vigor, like an infant health- 
fully weaned. Within a few years, as a result, the slender palm is entirely 
enveloped in the powerful embraces of a gigantic parasite. The singular vege- 
table phenomenon is often seen of the crown of the palm projecting from the 
body and above the wide-spreading branches of the wild fig, thus having the 
appearance of one trunk and two different heads. 


., IT was during the campaign of 1779. Washington had estab- 
lished his headquarters at West Point, while General Putnam 
was stationed with several bodies of troops at Buttermilk Falls, 
about two miles below. At this period the fortifications at 

West Point were constructed under the supervision of Putnam, and to one 

of the forts the gallant hero also gave his name. It is now but a ruin, yet, 

thank Heaven! he has built himself a monument in the hearts of his country- 
men, which shall endure as long as the mountains in which those stirring 


Bird’s-Nest 
Growth 


Ernest Ingersoll. 


“Old Put’s 
Onion 
Duel 


scenes wereeenacted. 

It chanced one day that General Putnam made some remark within hear- 
ing of an English officer, then a prisoner on parole, in which he reflected 
somewhat severely upon the character of the British. The officer received 
the remark as a personal insult and immediately sent the General a challenge. 

Fatigued with his arduous duties, Putnam had retired to his quarters. 
Removing by plentiful ablutions the dust and heat of a day’s toil, amid the 

-+ P-*-t. and after partaking of such simple refreshment 
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A $12. BATH CABINET 
FOR ONLY $5.00 


OUR MEW 1902 STYLE SQUARE QUAKER FOLDING TURKISH BATH CABINET 
GUARANTEED TO BE THE BEST OF ALL CABINETS 


at any price, or ~_ money cheerfully refunded. 


COULD NOT BE BETTER MADE, 

MORE CONVENIENT, 
MORE DURABLE, 
MORE HANDSOME, 

MORE SATISFACTORY, 

IF YOU PAID FOUR TIMES THE 
PRICE WE ASK FOR IT. 
Ready for use when received. 
No setting up. q 
No trouble; No bother. i 

WE HAVE BEEN [IAKING GEN- 
UINE BATH CABINETS FOR 
YEARS. 

physicians and 1,000,000 
happy y users recommend our Cabinet 

in the highest and strongest terms. 

We are the largest manufacturers 

of Bath Cabinets in the world. 

Our annual sales 300,000 Cabinets. 

Value $1,500,000.00. Hund 

times more than all other firms. 


IT IS THE ONLY GENUINE 
CABINET MADE. 
AS A BEAL Doom, o wide— 
to frame. Other ith 
so-called door are simvly a hole or slit 
to crawl through. OoRK 
strong and rigid, made of best steel, gal- 
vanized to prevent its rusting. EIGHT 
support it from to bd 
fairs on the market 
ports whatever, Cabinet reste 
Fs shoul ers—others have 2 or 3 flimsy sup- 
| ports, shaky and unsatisfactory. 
| ABLE COVERING MA 


Ka arms and body do not touch, the 
os. Plenty of room for hot ay bath, 
cool the body 


Engraved from Photograph. 


There is no Man, Woman or Child in the World Whom 
Turkish and Vapor Cabinet Baths will not Benefit. 


Seated on a chair (with the head outside breathing pure air) 
one enjoys at home for 3c. each, all of the cleansing, cone 2 in- 
vigorating and purifying effects of the famous Turkish, Hot Air 
and Vapor baths, perfumed or medicated if desired. Better and 
-_ rt than any treatment at Turkish Bath Rooms, Sanitariums 

Hot Springs. 
SO SIMPLE TO OPERATE. 

Before retiring, light stove, step in Cabine 
door, sit down and you enjoy a temperature of 1 
cording to how you regulate stove. All done in _— min- 
ute. Stay in 15 to 30 minutes—open top curtains, cool off grad- 

ually while you sponge and towel the body. Trapoosibe to catch 
cold or weaken the system. Perfectly safe and harmless. 


DON'T BE DECEIVED 

by imitations. We do not make it our business to find fault with 
other people’s goods, but as there are a number of unreliable, 
irresponsible concerns who have sprung up in the past few 
months, know nothing whatever of the laws of hygiene, and 
have no regard for the public health, are trying to market so- 
called Cabinets which are inconvenient, unreliable and dangerous 
to use, on the strength of satisfaction ‘given and the enormous 
demand created for our genuine Quaker, and as we have many 
letters from persons who have bought such goods, are unable to 
use them, and obliged to throw them away and secure a genuine 
Cabinet from us, we feel it our duty to warn the public so that 
no one else may be im: upon 

If our Cabinet is aed “the best in every way 
we do not want you to keep 
4 Don’t use a Cabinet winch has no door, no frame, no rubber 

ining. 

Remember a wooden frame Cabinet is ten years 
behind the times, ay worthless, and about as valuable asa 
wooden stove w be. Do not pay $7.50, $12.50 or $18.00 
for oni bunglesome and inconvenient affairs ’ when the best 
costs only 

Place your order with us and you have the 
satisfaction of knowing you are doing business with a re- 
sponsible and reliable firm (capital $100,000.00) 7 hoped the ie 
se ogo of a first-class Cabinet, do exactly as they agree a 

rnish you a genine Cabinet, guaranteed to be the best in pn 


Write to-day for full information and our valua- 
ble book, also testimonials from thousands of customers. Or, 
better still, order a Cabinet. You won’t be deceived or disap- 
pointed, as we guarantee every one, and refund your money after 
30 days’ use if not just_as represented. We ship the same day 
your order is received. FAIL TO SEND FOR 
BOO , a8 it will prove interesting. 


close and lock 
150° F. ac- 


ONLY BATH which 
EVENTS Colds, Fevers, 


SOAP AND WATER simply washes the surface of the skin, 
while Vapor baths open the 5,000,000 pores all over the body, 
stimulating the sweat glands, washing out all the poisons in the 

ood, and the impure acids, salts, etc., which if retained or 
work and weaken the heart, kidneys, ‘Jungs, liver, causing @ 
ease, debility and sluggishness. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE RESULTS. | 
Our Cabinet is recommended by 27,000 best paraicions, and it 
Troubles and Debility, Sleep- 
lessness, Obes Lag uralgia. 
CURES (we: have offered for 
for a case 


ache, Gout, Piles, Dropsy, Diabetes, all 
Skin Diseases, Liver and Kidney Troubles. 

IT WILL CURE A:HARD with one prevent 
Fevers, Pneumonia, Lung Fever, Asthma, d is really a 
household necessity. With the Cabinet, ‘if a 


HEAD AND COMPLEXION 
STEAMING ATTACHMENT 


(the best ever offered) in which the head, face and Le is Feat: 
the same vapor treatment as the body. Makes clear ski a 

tiful cures and ‘pimples, blotch 
heads, skin eruptions and diseases. Invaluable for co! inthe the 
head, Asthma, Catarrh and Bronchitis. 

e furnish a perfect alcohol stove complete with regulator 
and support, with each Cabinet free of charge. This is the best 
of all stoves; t improvement over allothers. Safe, harmless, 
economical. confident are we that our Cabinet will please 
you that 

WE SEND IT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 

to be returned at our expense and your money > 
refunded if not just as represented. What could be 
more fair? We could not afford to have a Cabinet out which was 
not just as represented and satisfactory. BDER TO-DAY. 
The price is wonderfully low. Only $5.00 for Cabinet complete, 
including alcohol stove, plain directions and valuable formulas 
and receipts for medicated baths and various ailments. Face 
Steamer $1.00 extra. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED —ZEX AND WOMEN BIG WAGES. $20.00 to 


derful seller. We are spending 


$350, 
You carry small stock and supply it. Most liberal terms and Pan’ 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW 


make $5.00 to $10.00 clear daily. 


000.00 advertising this Cabinet. This will create an enormous demand right in your locality. 


Be your own boss. Any energetic man or woman can 
ETC., FREE. Send your address anyway. 


The World M’f’g Co., 797 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, O. 


[We know this firm to be reliable and to do as they agree, the Cabinet is just as represented.—Editor.] 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LirrincoTT’s. 
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KER i] very best, antiseptic cloth-BUBBEE 

qua LINED. TOP CURTAINS open 

ox top for cooling off—Cabinets! that do 

not do this are saidto be dangerous. 

| LARGE and ROOMY INSIDE. 

AN 

while inside. FO a 

= = screen in 1 inch space—others crush to- 

and damage the goods. 

ss ‘WEIGHS complete only 10 pounds. 

ee Easily carried. . 
IT IS 
HEALTH. 
Disease. CURES bodily ailments. akes clear 
skin, pure blood, strong nerves, clear brain, : 
healthy bodies. Makes you sleep sound. Beau- F 
files complexion. 
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as the times afforded, he had just seated himself at the door of his tent, and, 
baring his brow to the cool, delicious breeze sweeping up from the river, 
was invigorating his weary frame with the luxury of a pipe. At this mo- 
ment the challenge of the English officer was handed him. Putnam glanced 
_over the missive with keen eye, and impatiently throwing it down exclaimed: 
“ Challenged, by ——! Challenged, eh! Why, the fellow is a greater fool 
than I took him to be. Well, well, I’ll humor the puppy!” 

Then, cooly finishing his pipe, he called for pen and ink, accepted the 
challenge, and appointed the place of meeting—time, an early hour the 
following morning. After despatching a messenger to the quarters of the 
Englishman, he strolled around the barracks, inspecting the garrison stores, 
etc. Among these were several barrels, or casks, filled with onions, at sight 
of which a new idea appeared to strike the humorous General. He imme- 
diately ordered one of these to be transported to an adjoining field and placed 
in a particular spot, which he pointed out to the subaltern. 

It was at an early hour of a glorious day, in the beautiful month of 
October, that the British officer took his way over the fields on his mur- 
derous errand. The dew lay thick and heavy on the short grass, spangling 
the bright autumn flowers; and the gay foliage of the forest trees already 
assumed their Tyrian robes, while from every branch, from hedge-row and 
thicket, the birds sent up their cheerful songs. Far down below, calm and 
silvery, thridded the waters of the Hudson, and the mountain passes echoed 
with the notes of the bugle and the “ spirit-stirring drum” beating the 
reveille. But the Englishman had no heart for the glorious scene—revenge 
ate at its core, and to him the blood of his foe would be sweeter than the 
breath of morning. 

As he approached the place of meeting, he perceived his antagonist 
already on the ground; and certainly, for one whose moments were perhaps 
numbered, he seemed to be taking it very easy. Seated on a low camp-stool, — 
beneath the wide-spreading branches of a‘large sycamore, was “ Old Put,” 
one elbow resting on the top of a barrel, his legs carelessly stretched out, 
and with half-closed eyes composedly enjoying his favorite pipe. The officer - 
advanced somewhat hastily, amazed at the indifference of one whose life 
hung on the cast of a bullet. Not until within a few feet of Putnam did the 
latter take the least notice of him, and then merely with a slight inclination 
of the head motioning him to take the seat on the opposite side of the barrel. 

In the head of the barrel there was a small opening, in which a match had been 
inserted, and no sooner was the officer seated than Putnam proceeded to 
ignite it with his pipe, coolly remarking as he did so.— 

“You see there is the same chance for both of us,” then resumed his 

smoking. 

The Englishman was horrified. He could face danger on the battlefield, 
he could without shrinking bare his breast to the bullet of the duellist, but 

to be blown up,—annihilated at once,—to dance in “ thin air” by so unsoldier- 
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Insure 
The Travelers, 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Oldest, Endowment, 
Largest, and 
and Best. | Accident Insurance 


of all forms. 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused by Sickness. 


Liability Insurance. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of Buildings, Horses, and 
Vehicles can all te protected by policies in THE TRAVELERS InsURANEE COMPANY. 


Paid-up Cash Capital . $1,000,000.00 

ASSETS .. . 26,499,822,74 

Liabilities . . . . 22,708,701.82 

EXCESS, 3%%basis .  3,791,120.92 
GAINS: 6 Months, January to July, 1899. 

In Assets - $1,384,380.28 


Increase in Reserves (both dep’ts)  5,478,549.62 
. Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months .  3,782,423.85 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. | JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. — 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
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like and terrible a mode of warfare, was more than his courage could dare. 
Like Bob Acres, he “ felt it rapidly oozing out at his finger ends,” yet honor 
forbade retreat. According to the duellist’s code, he must abide by the de- 
cision of Putnam, who had his choice of weapons, and, good heavens! 
what had the daring, reckless Yankee chosen—a BARREL OF GUNPOWDER! 
for such were evidently the contents of the cask; and with feelings in- 
describable he watched the slow ignition of the match and the gradual down- 
creeping of that flame which in a few moments would probably send him to — 
eternity! 

As the fire reached the opening there was a fizzing, crackling sound, a 
slight explosion, accompanied by a strange odor. Brave as he was, the 
officer could endure no more. 7 

“ By ——! I'll not be murdered in this manner!” he exclaimed, precipi- 
tately rising to make good his retreat. 

“Ho! ho! brave sir,” shouted Putnam, coolly knocking the ashes from 
his pipe, “you are just the man I took you for. This is but a barrel of 
onions you mistake for powder, with a few grains scattered on top to try 
you by. But I see you don't like the smell!” 


“Dick, why are you late to supper?” asked mamma, as the 


Edward Lawrence. 


An 
Obvious in kilts climbed high 
Derivation I have been out playing,” answered Dick. 


“ And with whom, pray?” queried mamma. 
“ With the Duchess,” was the prompt reply. 
“ And who may she be?” persisted mamma. 
“ The little girl just across the street,” said Dick. 
“ But why do you call her the Duchess?” continued mamma. 
“ Well, ain’t she Dutch and a she?” 
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A GENTLEMAN in New York has a shaggy terrier which is as 
Animal smart and lively as most of his kind, but is chiefly remarkable 
Magnetism for jealousy of his master. This gentleman is away from home 
all day, and the dog, growing anxious as the time approaches 

for his return in the evening, is always at the door to meet him. Now, on 
a certain evening of each week a friend comes to dine at the house and 
always arrives somewhat before the master returns. The dog knows the 
visitor, and is friendly enough towards him except for one little ceremony, 
which is a funny assertion of doggish love and dignity. On that evening 
the terrier goes as usual to meet his returning master, but after a single wag 
of the tail he rushes back to the parlor, and with would-be savage growls 
begins biting the visitor (not too hard), to show how offensive to him is 
the greeting that is sure to follow between the two men. This done, the dog 
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To keep the skin clean is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes care of itself inside if 
not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, without cing any 
sort of violence to it, requires a most gentle soap, a 
soap with no free alkali in it. 


Pears’, the soap that clears, but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 
all sorts of people use it. 


A Very Serious Question.—Rolls, muffins, biscuits, cake, etc., now 
generally made by the aid of baking powder, enter so largely into our 
daily food that their debasement by the introduction of injurious substances 
is a matter of serious concern to the public ‘health. What baking powder 
shall we use to protect ourselves against the danger from alum, and to 
insure pure, wholesome, and nutritious food, is a question of vital importance 

- for consideration in every household. 

It is a fact that some of the brands of baking powder sold from many 
grocery stores are made from poisonous burnt alum. There are no marks 
to designate them, and both grocer and purchaser are unaware of their 
dangerous character. 

Many have suffered from digestive disorders arising from food made with 
alum baking powders. It is likewise believed by physicians that to ‘the ab- 
sorption of alum into the blood are due many of those obscure nervous 
diseases from which people suffer. - 

A pure grape cream of tartar powder is the only kind that can be relied 
upon, and while it costs a little more, it is better to pay the difference than 
to use alum powders which may ruin your health. : 

The family expenses cannot be reduced in this way. Doctor’s bills cost 
more than the little saving that can possibly be made by purchasing the 
cheap, serie brands.—Journal of Health. 
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resumes his friendly mien, but the assertion of his belief in his exclusive —_ 
to his master’s time and attention is never omitted. 

A somewhat similar manifestation was once made by a little dog named 
Lark, owned and celebrated long ago by that genial author and critic, Mr. 
John Burroughs. The writer was sitting in Mr. Burroughs’s study one day, 
when something led him to begin to poke fun at Lark and to disparage him— 
esthetically, morally, and genealogically. All this was done in a quiet tone 
and not addressed to the drowsing little animal at all, but to his master. 
Lark stood it several minutes, but became uneasy, and after a while rose 
up, walked over to where his detractor was sitting, and gently but earnestly ~ 
nipped his heel, saying as plainly as possible: “This joke has gone far . 
enough; I don’t like it, and if you keep it up I’ll fight for my good name.” _ 

Ernest Ingersoll. 


BEING seventeen years old, Mildred Hyland, well-born and 
carefully reared, cherished the idea that she needed only op- 
portunity to dazzle the world with the rising of another Bern- 
hardt in her own pretty person. Mildred was stage-struck. 
Her parents were wise and firm. They knew that the hind side of scenery 
and the untrammelled comments of the gallery were the best cures for in- 
cipient stage fever, and they pitilessly allowed their daughter to accept a 
position with a barn-storming theatrical company. On the programme 
Mildred was labelled soubrette, though she yearned to play Camille. At the 
end of six weeks of this, Mildred justified her father’s wisdom by returning 
to the parental roof on a ticket procured by leaving her watch with the 
village “ jeweller” in a town of six hundred inhabitants in Western New 
York. Her trunk also remained in seclusion, having been left with the vil- 
lage landlord as a souvenir of the unprofitable appetites of “THE GREAT 
Star Cast,” producing “ East Lynne” and “ Under the Gaslight,” but no 
money. The leading lady had borrowed Mildred’s seal-skin sack and had 
disappeared on the next train. The comedian had requested a small and 
temporary loan to redeem his laundry from a Celestial with no soul, but had 
neglected to return the change for the ten-dollar bill Mildred had let him 


take. - 


A Still, 
Small 
Voice 


“T played a dual role some of the time,” the ex-soubrette plaintively 
confided to her sympathetic family. “I played both Barbara Hare and the 
Voice of Little Willie. Oh, shall I ever forget one terrible night! As Bar- 
bara Hare I had a speech like this: ‘ Ah, here is little Willie now!’ Imagine 
my horror to see striding from the wings a large, red-haired female child 
in dresses, whom the manager had picked up in the town to play a local en- 
gagement as Little Willie. She was immediately recognized by the gallery, 
and a shout went up,— 
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DEBTS NEVER DIE. 


When you die. your salary stops—your earning 
power ceases. 


If you area professional man your income dies 
with you. 


If you have an estate—or a business—its value 
will probably be largely decreased. 


But your debts don’t die—they become liabilities 
against your estate—unless— : 


Yes, there’s an unless. If Life Assurance comes 
to the rescue your debts will die with you. 


_ And your debt to your family will be discharged. 


Learn all about the subject si obligation imposed) 
by addressing 


THe Penn Mutua Lire, 


921-3-5 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 


of Philadelphia, 


CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 3 520,000 


Receives Deposits ‘of Money payable by check, and allows Interest thereon. Collects. 
Interest, Dividends, and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 

Receives for safe keeping, Securities and other valuables, and rents Safe Deposit Boxes 
in Burglar-Proof Vaults. Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Philadelphia and its vicinity. 
Assumes general charge and management of Real and Personal Estates. 

Executes Trusts of every description under the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under Cor- — 
poration Mortgages. Receives Wills for safe keeping without charge. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM H. PHILLER, Secretary. THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 
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- “*Hi Maggie! Ah there, Mag! Maggie, you’re a star! Wait till I 
t’row youse a bokay!’ 

“ Maggie defiantly thrust out her tongue at the gallery, crooked her 
arm over her face, and began to boo-hoo at the top of her voice. I flatter 
" myself I had wonderful presence of mind. I improvised a line that would 
take her off the stage at once. 

“*Run away, child. Nurse is waiting for you,’ I declaimed as sweetly a as. 
possible, giving her a quick push into the wings. 

“*Fly away, Maggie, darling,’ came in a derisive chorus from the oi: 
lery. ‘The family entrance will be closed and yer old father’ll be thirsty 
when he gets home.’ 

“ Little Willie was supposed to die in the last act after making a long 
and pathetic speech. Maggie had thought it unnecessary to learn the lines 
for her part. This was discovered just as the curtain was about to rise, so 
- the stage-manager hastily directed me to conceal myself behind Little Willie’s 
-death-bed and read the lines that were supposed to come out of the mouth 
of the dying child. Little Willie, inthe person of a remarkably robust Mag- 
gie, lay dying with a broad grin on her face and her red head on the pillow 
looking like a brilliant feather duster. In a squeaky voice-I read,— 

“* When I get up in the sky, will I be an angel and have wings, papa 
dear?” 

“ But the gallery got in “ahead of ‘ papa’s’ answer. ‘No, Mag, youse’ll 
have roller skates,’ yelled the gallery. Loftily ignoring the interruption, I. 
read on until I came to this, at the end: 

““* And so, good-by. I am going to leave you now and go up with the 
angels.’ 

“T thought I heard the curtain come deve, and jumped up from my 
hiding-place. But the curtain had not come down. I found myself staring 
at the audience, and the surprised audience stared at me. The gallery re- 
covered before I did. Grasping the situation, they let out an inarticulate 
yell of joy that raised the roof, and the treacherous curtain fell at last upon 


the Voice of Little Willie standing bewildered behind his death-bed.” 
Caroline Lockhart. 
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cnet ‘Hooper, the manager of the Diamond-Heart Ranch, spent 
most of his valuable time in calculating how many of the 

_ Of Hooper’s 
company’s calves he could safely burn with his own private 
_ brand, and it was because Hooper usually had time only for 
Hooper’s interests that his one joke became part of the local history of the 

range. 

“ Boys,” saia Hooper, riding up to the home ranch one day when the 
outfit, including the cook and the round-up wagon, had come in from the 
range, “ boys, there’s a new man and his sister coming to take charge of 
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